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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


—_— 


Lord Tauatrow’s Version of Psalm 148, 
which came too late for this Month’s Ma- 
gazine, shall appear in our next. 

A “ Constant Reader” may have his 
queries, respecting the pedigree of the 
Earl of Huntingdon, solved at the College 
of Arms. 

T. B. is informed that the Princess Elea- 
nor of Brittany, mentioned in our Compen- 
dium of County History, Vol. LXXXVII. 
page 411, was the daughter of Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, and niece of King John; 
the latter of whom caused her to be closely 
immured in Bristol Castle, lest she should 
have an opportunity of engaging in a 
clandestine marriage, by which the suc- 
cession to the crown might eventually be 
disputed. She died in the year 1241, 
after an imprisonment of thirty-eight 
years. 

T.S. communicates the following anec- 
dote relative to the late Lord Rokeby: 
«« When he represented the city of Canter- 
bury, nearly fifty years ago, he laid a 
wager of 10/. with the late Alderman Sim- 
mons, of that city, that they both should 
live to see the day when the Bank of Eng- 
land would refuse to pay cash for their 
own notes. About thirty years after, the 
Bank suspended cash payments ; and his 
Lordship, when upwards of eighty years of 
age, rode on his poney from Nortoa to 


Canterbury, publicly to demand his wager 
atthe market. table of the Alderman, which 


was instantly paid. At his death up- 
wards of 40,000 guineas were found in bis 
house.” 

An anonymous Correspondent, alluding 
to a passage im page 36, stating that 
*« there is in Bedfordshire one Charity, to 
which alone her late Majesty has paid an- 
nually 5002. for more than 50 years,” says, 
* I recollect perfectly well that there was, 
some years ago, an establishment at Silsoe, 
under the management of Mrs. Pawsey, 
for the instruction of young Ladies in use- 
ful and polite accomplishments; but more 
particularly in embroidery. This, [ un- 
derstood, was supported by her Majesty, 
for the education of Clergymen’s daugh- 
ters. Mrs. Pawsey was the wife of the 
late Marchioness de Grey’s Steward.” 

F, D. wishes to receive some informa- 
tion respecting the family of Alexander, 
descended from a younger son of Macdo- 
nald Lord of the Isles. He states that 
the first of the name who was raised to the 
peerage was Sir William Alexander, foun- 
der of Nova Scotia, and Secretary of State 
for Scotland, in the reign of King Charles 
I.; being created Earl of Stirling by that 
Monarch in the year 1633, He then in- 
quires, 1, What descendants from the 4th, 
5th, 6th, and 7th sons of Sir William were 


existing in 1759, when the Earldom be- 
came dormant ? and who and what are the 
descendants now existing? 2. Whether 
any correct pedigrees of the family, com- 
prising the younger branches down to 
1740, or later, can be procured? 3, Whe- 
ther it be possible to refer to the papers of 
the successive claimants of the honours ? 

Carapoc would be thankful for any me- 
moir of the Rev. Ricnarp Woopveson, who 
for nearly 40 years (trom 1732 to 1772) 
was the worthy master of the Free School 
at Kingston upon Thames; and hopes that 
some grateful Scholar may still survive to 
record his memory. 

P. inquires whether any person possesses 
the manuscripts of Newton, who wrote the 
History of Maidstone; as they might be of 
great service to some future historian, in 
his collections for that town. 

We are informed that Mr. Serjeant Sel- 
lon, is not appointed Chief Magistrate of 
Hatton Garden, as stated in our Magazine 
for January last. There are no Chiefs at 
the seven offices established by the Police 
Act of 1792, and continued by several 
subsequent Acts, The Three Magistrates 
at each office have the same powers, duties, 
and remuneration, and there is no differ- 
ence of rank but what priority of appoint- 
ment may be supposed to confer. 

Corrector says, the term ‘“ Mr, Jus- 
tice,’ should not be applied to a Justice 
of the Peace, as in Supplement, p. 644, 
** Mr. Justice Fielding ;” nor to a Welsh 
Judge, except upon the Circuit, as in 
Jan. p. 37, “Mr, Justice Hardinge.” It is 
the appropriate, and should be the exclu- 
sive, designation of the Puisne Judges of 
the Courts of King’s Bench and Common 
Pleas. 

Our occasional Reviewer, W. B. has 
seen with satisfaction the testimony paid 
to the truth of his remarks on “ A Church- 
man’s Answer to Religio Clerici,” in a 
manly letter dated from Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, and signed Alpha, printed in our 
Magazine for January last, pp. 7, 8. The 
coincidence that subsists between that un- 
known writer and our Reviewer is natural: 
it surely subsists equally and in full force 
amongst all loyal and pious friends to the 
Establishment in Church and State. 

A “ Reader of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine,” is informed that the Stuart papers, 
purchased by Mr. Watson, at Rome, have 
arrived in England, and are at present, we 
understand, at Carlton House. 

P. 44, note, for Dr. Gutton, read Dr. 
Sutton ; for Rev. Dr, Mathews, read Rev. 
George Mathew; and for Richard Ragley, 
read Richard Rayley. We regret that these 
errors crept in from the article being 
writtep in a foreign hand. 
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On the Crown Privilege of Printing 
Bibles and Common Prayer Books. 
Mr. Ursan, Feb. 1. 

S the public attention has been 
lately drawn to the question of 
privilege in printing and selling Bibles 
and Common Prayer Books, and asthe 
circulation of them has, since the re- 
cent establishment of Societies for Na- 
tional Education, and Sunday Schools, 
and the universal dispersion of them 
throughout the world, increased be- 
yond any proportion which former 
times could have anticipated, it may 
not be unacceptable to your numer- 
ous Readers, to accompany me in 

a review of such part of the grand 

question of privilege which was most 

profoundly argued and decided in the 

Court of Kings Bench in 1758, in the 

case of Baskett v. the University of 

Cambridge ; from which | shallextract 

only such flowers as fell by the way- 

side, and are applicable to our present 
case. It wasa case sent for argument 
from the High Court of Chancery. 

The judges who presided in the Court 

of King’s Bench were Lord Mans- 

field, the three puisue judges, Denison, 

Foster, and Wilmot, who adjudged 

that both parties had a concurrent 

authority, by different letters patent, 
to print Acts of Parliament and 

Abridgments. 

In 1 Ed. VI. April 22, Richard 
Grafton received Letters patent for 
printing all Statute books and other 
volumes whatsoever, et alior’ volu- 
min’ quor'cunque, during bis life, with 
a prohibitory clause to all other per- 
sons. ; 

1 Mary.—The same grant, with the 
additional words and things, was, on 
the decease of Grafton, given to John 
Cawood for life. 

1 Eliz. Mar. 24.—The Queen gre 
ed to Richard Jugge aud Job 
wood, the office of her print aati 

same works, aod all bores hie 4 
the Quéen, for the "ervice of G ; 


ot. 
~f Ca- 





MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 





should be commanded to be used in 
Churches, &c. for their lives, if it 
should so long please her Majesty; 
with a prohibitory clause as before. 

In the 19th year of her reign, she 
extended this grant to Christopher 
Barker, enumerating Bibles and New 
Testaments in the English tongue of 
any translation, with noles or without 
notes, theretofore printed, or there- 
after, by the Queen’s command to be 
printed, and all other books whatso- 
ever which the Queen, for the service 
of God, had commanded, or should 
thereafter command, to be used in 
Churches, &c. during the life of Bar- 
ker, with a like prohibitory clause. 
And a similar patent was afterwards 
granted in the 3 Ist of her reign, to Ro- 
bert Barker in reversion after his fa- 
ther’s death, for his own life. 

6 Jas. 1. May 10.—The like is grant- 
ed, with little variation, only the ex- 
tension of the right by the words “ in 
the English or any other tongue,” to 
Christopher Barker the son of Robert 
Barker, for his life; and, in 14 Ja. 1, 
a similar grant was given to Robert 
the son of Robert Barker. 

3 Cha. I. July 20,—The new patent 
was granted to Boreham Norton and 
John Bill, assignees of Barker's, the 
office and power “ solely to print” all 
and singular Bibles and New Testa- 
ments whatsoever, in the English lan- 
guage of any translation, with annota- 
tions or without ; and also all and sin. 
gular books of Common Payer, and 
administration “| the S? -raments, and 
other rites and c* ies of the 
Church of Ene", — 

Subseque’ at ¢ seats by both Charles 
and Qe een tan, limited the term to 
years, and they all expired on 
10 Jan. 1739, and were at that time 
sested in John Baskett; and, upon 
his death, his sons Thomas and Ro- 
bert, as admipie’~ srs of his effects, 
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fore claimed the sole and exclusive without the review of my Licenser. 
right. The liberty of the press consists in 
The right of the University of printing our thoughts without pre- 
Cambridge was asserted upon the au- vious restraints. So Milton, in the 
thority of the following grants: times of the troubles, calls it empha- 
26 Hen. VILL. Letters patentto print tically the liberty of unlicensed print- 
all manner of books approved by their ing, and explains himself in many 
Chancellor, &c.—Thisgrant wasafler- passages of his Areopagitica; see his 
wards confirmed by Stat. of 13 Eliz. works, I. 14; Lond. edit. 1753. And 
c. 29; and, in 3 Car. I. Feb. 6. the thus it has been considered in later 
King, after reciting the preceding times, in parliaments, and in courts of 
grants, and to shew how graciously law. 
he tendered the privileges of that Uni- But notwithstanding this, the King 
versity, and toabolish all controversies has several rights of copy by preroga- 
and ambiguities, granted to them all tive. All acts of state flow from the 
the privileges in the patent of Hen. Crown, for the obedience of the sub- 
VIII. to print all books particularly ject. The English translation of the 
expressed in the preceding patents to Bible, and books of Divine service, 
any persons or corporations, and that were made at the like expence, and 
the patent of Queen Elizabeth, or by the same authority: the King is 
James, or Charles, should not be any the executive power both of the Civil 
impediment to the privilegegrantedto and Ecclesiastical constitution; the 
that University, and for the sale of all people are interested in the authen- 
such books by their Stationer. Upon ticity of those laws and acts of state 
this patent the University of Cam- by which they are governed; there- 
bridge claimed the right of appointing fore the King, in all ages, had the 
three Statiouers or Printers, duly qua- right of copy in them: and after the 
lified for this purpose, which right Reformation, when the supremacy of 
they had exercised, and for many the Crown was clearly asserted and 
years it wasnotdisputed. Andin 1740, vindicated in parliament from papal 
they appointed Joseph Bentham, re- usurpation, the King was deemed to 
sident in theUniversity,astheirprinter. have the like prerogative in publish. 
Yorke, Solicitor General, argued for ing those books which are the foun- 
the University, that the power ofthe dation of theestablished religion of the 
Crown was not in question, for both country, or prescribing publie forms 
parties admitted it, and claimed under of worship to the people. The Crown 
it. Hisextensiveandprofoundreason- did not assert the right as a mono- 
ing is happily preserved, but is of too poly; the first printers exercised the 
great length to be recapitulated here. art without any privilege, general or 
On the principles of the Common special. Caxton, to whom the honour 
Law it is certain, the King has no of importing the art into England, 
prerogative over the art of printing, A.D. 1471, is clearly due, obtained no 
distinct from parliamentary powers. patent for this purpose. Though fa- 
If he had ever granted the sole exer- voured and protected by Edw. IY. 
cise of the art, it would have been a Hen. VII. the Duke of Clarence, and 
monopoly within all the rules laid others, there is no pretence for the 
down in Parliaments and Courts of notion, that he was either a grantee 
Law: although the King should, as or servant of the crown. In the large 
in the case of Corseilis, in Hen. VI. number of volumes which he printed, 
bring overa foreign printerto set upa_ he never mentions it. His title-page 
press at Oxferd, (Middleton's Works, never bears cum privilegio, or cum 
8, 229.) The Legislature too has re- priv. ad imprimendum solum; only 
cognised the art as free to the in- these humble words, “ Imprinted by 
dustry of the people at large. In me simple man William Caxton.” 
some ancient acts it is styled a manu- King Hen. VIII. did not claim this 
facture of the kingdom; and, in More prerogative; the licensing of books, 
modern times, a trade; which terit previous to the printing and publish- 
excludes the notion of a prerogative 17¢ at that time, was not thought of in 
right. It is equally certain, that the Eng:snd. The best writers on this 
King has no prerogative to license subject have agreed that political uni- 
books antecedent to the priating ; he formity in religion first produced the 
- Cannot say, none shall see the light attention and jealousy of a waar ; 
‘ they 
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they have traced it from the Council 
of Trent, and from the Inquisition ia 
Italy and Spain. In England the only 
instance of control, the ouly menace 
of coercion, prior to the King’s grant 
to Cambridge, was in 1526; a manda- 
tory letter, not from the King, but 
from Tunstall, Bp. of London, or his 
official, pro salute anime et correc- 
tione morum. (Fox’s Acts and Monu- 
ments, 549.) It prohibits the spread- 
ing translations of the New Testament 
made by Lutherans, and commands 
them to call-in English New Testa- 
ments which intermix or give counte- 
nance to heretical errors. Some in- 
junctions in 1539, were issued, in the 
King’s name, to prevent importation 
and priating and selling English Books 
of Scripture, without his examina- 
tion, &c. 

In 1556 (3 and 4 Philip and Mary) 
the first charter was granted to the 
Stationers’ Company, with powers for 
search and seizure; this was ratified 
by Elizabeth in 1558, and the follow- 
ing year; and these were the first re- 
gulations for licensing. In 1637, the 
famous decree of the Star Chamber 
prescribed more strictly rules for Li- 
censing, which was complained of aud 
condemned by the House of Commons. 
Hence sprung the Licensing act after 
the Restoration (i4 Car. IL. ¢. 33.) 
which was suffered to expire in 1692. 
The truth was, that both parties, 
when in power, and distressed by what 
they called faction, had fallen into 
the same extreme : so that the Parlia- 
mentarians could not object to the 
Licensing act at the Restoration with 
any grace. And accordingly, it seems 
to be formed in some measure out of 
the decree of the Star Chamber, and 
the ordinance of Parliament, com- 
bined together in a friendly union. 

The Crown claimed a property in 
the Statute Book early after the im- 
portation of the art of printing. The 
promulgation by the Sheriff, under 
the King’s authority, and the maxims 
of the constitution in respect to the 
_ executive power of the Crown, im- 
mediately supported it. The first 
printer who styles himself printer to 
the King’s grace, is Richard Pynson 
in 1503, as servant to Hen. VII. and 
afterwards to Hen. VIII. Their right 
does not appear by any grant upon 
record. In like manner, about this 
time, the King claimed a prerogative 

right of copy in the English Bible. 


Bibles and Common Prayer Books, 
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Frequent orders were given in Council 
for preparing it in 1531 and 1533, and 
learned men in both Universities were 
advised with. 

Richard Grafton, whose Letters pa- 
tent as King’s printer, 1. Edw. VI. are 
the second in order of time appear- 
ing on record, was a most zealous 
friend to the Reformation. He pro- 
cured leave of Francis I. to priot an 
English Bible at Paris, in 1537, which 
he presented to Lord Cromwell and 
Archbishop Cranmer. In this zeal he 
was so forward as to be imprisoned, 
till he gave bond in 100/. not to print 
more English Bibles, tll the King and 
Clergy had settled a translation. In 
1540-1, he was restored to favour, 
and intrusted with printing the folio 
English Bible, under Letters patent, 
which was ordered by proclamation to 
be had in every Church “ as of the 
largest and greatest volume.” But 
he underwent great changes of for- 
tune; was deprived of his office by 
Queen Mary, and disgraced for hav- 
ing printed the proclamation on the 
Lady Jane Grey’s accession to the 
Crown. 

The same prerogative right was 
claimed about this time, in the Mis- 
sal, and all Books of Divine Service; 
which underwent various forms and 
alleraticas, as projects of reformation 
rose or fell in those times. This ap- 
pears from a patent stated in Rymer’s 
Foedera, dated 28 Jan. 1543, de libris 
imprimendis pro divino servitio. 

Heuce, it is clear, that the right 
granted to the University was local, to 
be there exercised; to the King’s 
printer unlimited in respect of place ; 
they therefore claimed, sub modo, only 
a concurrent right. 

But the Books intended by the Kin 
must be the object of an academica 
approbation ; acts of parliament can- 
not be so. This argument equally 
applies to printing Bibles and the 
books of Common prayer; the latter 
is authorized by Statute; the former 
not presumed subject to any review 
(except of a general council) since the 
canon of Scripture was fixed by the 
acknowledgment of the Christian 
world. 

As to the practice in use of the 
right, the University constantly print- 
ed English Bibles; and they also print 
the act of Uniformity with the book 
of Common-prayer. The latter is a 
copy-right of the Crown ; it is —_ 
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ed to the Act of Uniformity, is made 
a part of it, and printed with it: thus 
stood the subject with respect to Cam- 
bridge. By what means the expres- 
sions, that the University of Cam- 
bridge had power to print within the 
same omnes et omnimeodos libros, 
which the University of Oxford had 
not, dropped from the accurate pen 
of Lord Coke, (4 Inst. 228) does aot 
appear, nor is it material to enquire. 
It is certain that Lord Coke lived 
many years after the date of the last 
of the charters, which granted to Ox- 
ford a like power, 8 Car. I. Nov. 12. 
Ibid, March 13. 11 Car. I. March 3. 
And these Letters patent are ordered 
to be construed in the most beneficial 
manner for that university. A. H. 
(To be continued. ) 
i 
CATHEDRAL AND COLLEGIATE 

Scnoo.s. 

Oxrorp. 
Mr. UrsBan, Crosby-square, Feb. 6. 

HAVE been favoured with the fol- 

lowing information from Oxford, 
which I lay before your Readers with 
very great satisfaction. 

CaTHEDRAL or Curist CHURCH. 

There are eight Choristers, partly 
maintained by the Dean and Chapter 
of Christ Church ; that is, they have 
dinner in the Hall of the College 
daily. They receive also a salary 
arising from corn rents, and conse- 
quently varying in amount; it how- 
ever is always sufficient to pay for 
the rest of their board and lodging, 
for clothes, and to cover the expenses 
of a journey to a moderate distance. 

The Choristers are in the sole no- 
mination of the Dean, exclusive of 
the Chapter, and he appoints at any 
age he thinks proper; the time of 
their dismissal is also at his discretion. 
They wear caps and gowns in their 
ordinary dress, and surplices in the 
Choir. A preference is usually given 
to the sons of clergymen and profes- 
sional gentlemen. 

Since the foundation of the Col- 
lege there has always been a Master 
provided for the boys, who instructs 
them in Latin and Greek. They are 
also taught writing and arithmetic. 

The Choristers attend morning ser- 
vice in the Cathedral at 10 o'clock, 
and afternoon service at half-past 3. 
They are in the Grammar school 
from seven in the morning tli nine, 
from eleven till one, and from two 
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till half-past three. They are taught 
singing by the Organist. 

They are permitted to be members 
of any other Choir in Oxford, pro- 
vided their attendance does not inter- 
fere with their duty at Christ Church. 
They have not any engagements forthe 
profit of the Singing master. There 
isno provision for superannuated Cho- 
risters: frequently, however, as they 
have had a good education, they enter 
as Servitors at Christ Church. They 
are usually instructed in singing four 
times in the weck. 

Macpaten Coutece. The Cho- 
risters are sixteen in number, at the 
sole appointment of the President, 
who is not limited to any particular 
age. They receive about 227. per 
annum for their commons, which 
have been augmented from time to 
time; and eight of them have each 
an exhibition besides of between 5i. 
and 6/. a year. They wear the proper 
collegiate dress, attend Chapel daily at 
10 and 4, and three or four of the 
Choristers are permitted to sing at St. 
John’s, where the service is perform- 
ed at other hours. 

The Choristers of Magdalen are 
educated free of expense in the Gram- 
mar School belonging to the founda- 
tion. The President requires them 
to be removed at 14 years of age, 
unless the head master of the school 
approves of the progress they have 
made in classical learning. They have 
Music Lessons three times a week in 
the College Chapel. 

Dr. Sheppard has lately left by his 
will 60/. a year to be given to those 
choristers who are sons of clergymen, 
and either become members of the 
University, or are bound apprentices 
to trades or professions. 

New Cotrece. There are sixteen 
Choristers appointed by the Warden 
solely. No particular rule is laid 
down with regard to the age of the 
boys, when admitted, but generally 
speaking we may say from seven lil 
ten years of age. They wear the 
usual academical habit, and have a 
liberal education at a school within 
the College: they are instructed in 
grammar, in the Latin and Greek 
classics, in writing, arithmetic, and 
music. The hours of study are from 
7 till 8 o'clock before breakfast ; from 
10 till 12 afterwards, and from 2 till 
4 in the afternoon. Their musical 


sciool-room is furnished with a small 
organ 
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organ, where the organist attends 
them personally three times a week, 
from twelve till one o'clock. Cho- 
ral service is performed twice a day ; 
at eight o'clock in the morning, and 
at six in the evening, except in the 
long vacation, when the Chapel is 
shut from the beginning of July, till 
the 10th of October. 

Before the year 1807, those boys 
whose friends lived in Oxford, board- 
ed and lodged at home, and those who 
came from the country, where their 
friends thought proper to place them. 
At that time they received from the 
College 7l. per annum each, besides 
their education, and a dinner in the 
College buttery every day ; but inthe 
year 1807, the Warden and Fellows 
thought it would be better for the 
boys all to board and lodge together, 
for which purpose a large and healthy 
house was taken, and an extra mas- 
ter appointed to have the charge of 
them ; and instead of their receiving 
11. from the College, they pay 71. per 
annum to the person with whom they 
board, and the College pays him 16/. 
for each boy. 

Such of the Choristers as can ob- 
tain the appointment, are permitted 
to sing at St. Mary's, the University 
Church, on Sundays and holidays, but 
never perform on any occasion for the 
profit of a master. 

The Choristers brought up in these 
Choirs have usually entered into Holy 
Orders, and have deservedly obtained 
the patronage of their several Colleges. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Kine’s Cotiece, was founded by 
Hen. VI. By his statutes the number 
of the Choristers is 16. 

They are appointed by the Provost. 
A candidate must be competently 
skilled in reading and singing. They 
have a dinner every day in College, 
and an allowance of bread and cheese 
for supper, which they carry home 
to the friends with whom they lodge. 
Their dress is a black gown at all 
times, except during the service in 
Chapel on Sundays, Holidays, and 
Eves, when they wear surplices. The 
College makes them an allowance for 
shirts, shoes, and stockings. The 
Choristers attend service in the Cha- 
pel once a day in the afternoon on 
common days; on Sundays aud saints’ 
days twice, morning and evening. 
They are also permitted to sing at 
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the Chapels of other Colleges, and 
at St. Mary’s Church. They are in- 
structed in singing by the organist, 
and in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic by a master appuioted by the 
College. 

The Statutes prescribe that they 
should be under 12 years of age at 
their admission. They are generally 
admitted about eight years of age, 
and leave the Choir when the voice 
breaks. 

By the private regulations of the 
College, and a small legacy bequeath- 
ed for that purpose by a late fellow, 
each boy receives a sum of money 
when he quits the Choir. 

There is no record kept of any cho- 
rister after he has left the school. 

From Trinity and Sr. Jonn’s Col- 
leges I have not been favoured with 
any answer to my inquiries. 

Eron Couvece. By the Statutes 
of the founder, King Henry VI. the 
Choristers are to be 16 in number, 
who are to assist in the daily cele- 
bration of Divine offices in the Choir. 
They must be under !2 years of age; 
and at their admission, must be 
competently skilled in reading and 
chanting. The same qualifications 
are required for all the boys on the 
foundation, who are to supply the 
place of absent Choristers in the Cha- 
pel, that the number may be always 
complete. 

The Choristers have the right of 
free education under the Grammar 
Masters; they are to dine at the same 
table with the Foundation Scholars, 
without distinction of place ; they are 
to reside altogether within the Col- 
lege, and are to be provided with all 
necessaries that are good and suffi- 
cient for them. 

No person whatsoever may send 
them out of College, nor take them 
abroad with them; nor may they 
ever go out of College but with leave 
of the Provost, Vice Provost, or their 
Master; it being required of them at 
all proper times to be intent upon 
their learning. 

At elections for vacant Scholar- 
ships at Eton, the Choristers of Eton, 
and those of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, are always to have preference. 

1 am sorry to add, that nothing can 
be more remote from the actual state 
of the Eton Choristers than these sta- 
tutes of the Founder. M. H. 

Mr. 
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Hampton Court, 
Mr. Urzan, on oe 
Shs Hon. Horatio Walpole, in his 
Letter to the Rev. Mr. Cole, 
dated “ Strawbery Hill, Oct. 11, 1771,” 
expresses himself as follows: 

« Lord Ossory is charmed with Mr. 
Essex’s Cross, and wishes much to con- 
sult him on the proportions. Lord Os- 
sory has taken a small house near mine, 
is now, and will be here again after New- 
market. He is determined to erect it at 
AmPTHBILL, and I have written the follow- 
ing lines to record the reasun.”’ 

*¢ In days of old here AMPTHILL’s towers 
were seen 
The mournful refuge of an injured queen. 
Here flow'd her pure, but unavailing tears, 
Here blinded zeal sustained her sinking 
years ; [wav’d, 
Yet freedom hence her radiant banners 
And love aveng’d a realm by priests 
enslaved. [was spread, 
From Cath’rine’s wrongs a nation’s bliss 
And Lutuer’s light from HENnry’s law- 
less bed.’’ 

As these lines have frequently been 
attributed to the late General Fitz- 
‘ae brother of Lord Ossory, and 

ong the regarded friend of Mr. Fox, 
I shall hold myself much obliged to 
any Gentleman, who can explain 
whether any authority exists for the 
above Poetry being ascribed to the 
General’s pen. ALWYN. 
————— 
Mr. UrBAN, Hunmanby, Feb. 8. 
ERMIT me to offer a few re- 
marks on the subject of Col- 
lins’s “* Zdiot Evangelists,” as noticed 
in your last Magazine. I have two 
editions in my possession, dated 
M.DCC.XIIL. both expressing the insi- 
nuation alluded toin Latin. Of these, 
one from the coincidence of paging 
appears to have been the edition re- 
futed by Bentley. And in it the whole 
passage in the text stands thus: “ Jn 
the Consulship of Messalia, at the com- 
mand of the Emperor Anastasius, the 
Holy Gospels, as written Idiotis Evan- 
gelistis, are corrected and amended,” 
p. 90. As he gives the original Latin 
from Victor’s Chronicon in the mar- 
gin, and from the general character 
of his work can hardly be suspected of 
ignorance, why does he leave the par- 
ticular phrase IJdiolis Evangelistis 
untranslated ? Obviously, as Bent- 
ley’s acuteness could not fail to per- 
ceive, with the disingenuous purpose 
of betraying less enlightened readers, 
from the approximation of sound, 


into the interpretation which is (1 
think, without sufficient ground) as. — 
cribed to himself. But this only shifts 
the charge from his head to his heart; 
and proves him te have been, if nota 
bad scholar, abad man. For to dig 
such a pit for unwary feet, what other 
character does it deserve? And such, 
uoless an edition of 1713 shall be pro- 
duced with a different reading, will be 
the character of the Discuurser on 
Freethinking with 

Yours, &c. Frs. Wrancuam. 

a 
Mr. Urpan, Feb. 18. 

OU were, if | mistake not, among 
the first to apprize the public of 
the unfituess of Mr. Bellamy for un- 
dertaking a new translation of the 
Bible. He has verified your judg- 
ment, by the portion of his transla- 
tion which he has published, and by 
his Reply to the Quarterly Review. 
Of the defects of his translation, and 
of his reply, the Quarterly Review 

has given ample specimens. 

The following extraordinary relicks 
shew his ignorance of the New Testa- 
ment, as well as of the Old. He says, 
that God did not direct Abraham to 
offer up his son Isaac; that the pas- 
sage has been misunderstood, and 
wrong translated ; and that Abraham, 
like our Translators, mistook the 
meaning of God's directions; though 
St. Paul informs us, that ‘* by faith 
Abraham offered up Isaac.” 

He says, that Abraham supposed 
his son Isaac to be the Messiah; 
though our Saviour said that Abra- 
ham “ saw his day (that is, foresaw 
the future coming of the Messiah), and 
was glad.” 

He asserts, that the Jews were igno- 
rant of the Greek language, though 
the Holy Spirit dictated the Gospel in 
Greek to them, as well as to the rest 
of the world. S. T. P. 

*,* We have authority to state that the 
Bp. of Durham has withdrawn his name 
from the list of Mr. Bellamy’s Subscribers. 

Epi. 
Ea 

J.B. says, “In your veryinstructiveCom- 
pendium of County Hist. it is mentioned 
in your Mag. for Dec. last, p. 498, that 
Q. Eleanor died at Herdeby, in Lincoln- 
shire. As some Authors mention it to 
have happened at a place of that name 
in Nottinghamshire, permit me to solicit 
some of your numerous Correspondents 
to state which is the correct account, and 
the exact situation of the place.” 


Mr. 
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Bury St. Edmund's, 
Mr.Unsan, “Dec. 21, 1818. 
A= the many explicit and 

able illustrations of the Saxon 
Tower, now used as a Steeple to St. 
James’s Church in this town, which 
have appeared in different Publica- 
tions, particularly in Britton’s “ Archi- 
tectural Antiquities,” it may appear 
presumptuous in me to advert again 
to that perfect specimen of the talents 
of our ancestors. 

I am, however, induced to send 
you a sketch of this building, (see 
Plate I.) in consequence of the appre- 
hensions which have long existed, 
being considerably increased, that this 
structure is in so dilapidated a state, 
that its existence depends on the pre- 
cautions necessary for its preserva- 
tion. 

On the 5th of last month, as it is 
customary, the bells were rung in 
commemoration of the day: soon 
after a peal had ceased, a considerable 
aye of the grand arch, on the 

t side of the geteway, suddenly 
fell down; the fallen stones fortu- 
nately separated from their long 
abode, without injury to any person, 
but it caused much alarm. The part 
which fell, is the arch springing from 
the capital of the third column, of 
which there are four on each side; 
not more than a third, however, is 
seen in the etching, being concealed 
by an arch or maces which springs 
from the second capital, and corre- 
sponding in shape and size to the one 
alluded to. About 30 of these large 
stones, which are at once the oraa- 
ment apd support of this noble arch, 
were in a moment displaced. Ano- 
ther visible injury on this front of 
the Tower, is two immense cracks, 
from the very top to the lower or 
grand arch. . Is it not to be regretted 
that so valuable a relick of anti- 
quity should not have every precau- 
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tion taken to preserve it for future 
admiration ? 

When these stones fell, it so hap- 
pened that one of the most eminent 
and experienced architects of the pre- 
sent day was amongst those who 
lamented the event, and condemned 
the cause, which he considered to arise 
from the vibration and weight of the 
bells, which were very improperly 
placed therein about 30 years since ; 
and that unless the ringing is discon- 
tinued, his opinion is, that the whole 
fabrick is in danger. The annexed 
Etching is done by Mr. H. Davy, 
whose residence in Bury is for the pur- 
pose of taking subjects for the inter- 
esting Work he bas announced for 
publication, of “ Illustrations of the 
Architectural Antiquities of Suffolk ;” 
and it is hoped this is a prelude to the 
much-wanted topographical account 
of this county, so long and so ea- 
gerly looked for from those geatle- 
men, who for some time have been 
forming collections. 

I cannot belp intimating to you, and 
your numerous admirers of antiquity, 
that a gentleman (Mr. Benjafield) who 
occupies the very site upon which 
the interesting Abbey Church stood, 
where the body of the Martyr St. 
Edmund was deposited, has been ex- 
cavating the soil many yards in ex- 
tent, and feet in depth; by so doing 
the foundations of buildings were dis- 
covered, of which no record is to be 
found. What an interesting detail 
could be made known! | trust it will 
be given; as every document con- 
nected with the Monastery of St, Ed- 
mund, which, as Dr. Yates observes, 
** acquired and maintained duriag a 
long. succession of ages, a very dis- 
tinguished and extended celebrity,” 
capnet but be as interesting, as the 
completion of his “ Monastic History 
and Antiquities” is desirable. 

Yours, &c. ANTIQUARIUS. 


rT 


COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY: HISTORY. 


NORTHUMBERLAND, including BERWICK-UPON-TWEED. 
HISTORY, concluded from p. 13. 

1215 and 1216. Northumberland ravaged ; the castles of Alnwick, Berwick, 
Mitford, and Werk, destroyed by an army of Flemings under King John, in 
consequence of the barons of this county having done homage to Alex- 
ander King of Scotland at Felton-hall. 

1244. At Ponteland, Peace concluded between Henry III. of England and 
Alexander Ill. of Scotland through the mediation of the Prior of Tyne- 


mouth. 
Gent. Mac. February, 1819. 
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1255. At Werk castle, Henry III. and his Queen Eleanor had an interview 
with their daughter Margaret, and her husband Alexander III. King of 


Scotland. 

1291. At Berwick, August 2, the States of England and Scotland assembled 
by Edward I. to determine the succession to the throne of Scotland, when 
they decided in favour of the claim of John Baliol against Robert Bruce. 

1292. At Newcastle, John Baliol King of Scotland did homage to Edward I. 

1295, Berwick, March 30, taken by Edward I. and 7000 Scots slain; about 
the same time Carham was burnt by Sir William Wallace. 

1296. At Berwick, August 24, an English Parliament assembled by Edward 
I. when the Scotch nobility did homage to him. Harbottle castle successfully 
defended against the Scots. 

1297, Berwick taken by Sir William Wallace and the Scots. 

1302. On Red Rigs, near Yevering, 10,000 Scots under Earl Douglas de- 
feated by Henry Lord Percy and George Earl of March. 

1307. At Berwick, the Countess of Buchan, for crowning Robert Bruce at 
Scone, shut up by order of Edward I. in a wooden cage made in the shape of 
a crown, and exposed on the walls of the castle. She was thus confined 
for six years. 

1310. In Bamborough castle, Edward II. sheltered his favourite Gaveston 
from the Barons, whilst he and his Queen Isabella wintered at Berwick. 

1812. Berwick in vain attempted by scalade in the night by Robert Bruce 
and the Scots. 

1314. At Berwick, June 28, Edward II. issued a proclamation informing his 
subjects of the loss of the great seal at the battle of Bannockburn, in Scot- 
land, fought June 25.— Harbottle castle, July, taken by the Scots, 

1816. Tynemouth priory plundered by the insurgents under Sir William 
Middleton and Walter de Sellby, who were shortly afterwards taken pri- 
soners, sent to London, and hanged. 

1318. Berwick, through the treachery of its governor, Peter Spalding, taken 
by Robert Bruce, King of Scotland, after which it was besieged by Edward 
II. but without success. —Harbottle, Mitford, and Werk castles demolished 
by the Scots. 

1828. In Berwick church, Joan, sister of Edward III. married to David, son 
of Robert Bruce, King of Scotland. 

1333. Bamborough castle, in which was Philippa, Queen of Edward III. 
successfully defended: against the Scots.—Berwick surrendered to Edward 
III. the day after his victory at Halydon hill, in Scotland. 

1334. At Newcastle, June 19, Edward Baliol, King of Scotland, did homage 
to Edward III. 

1841. Newcastle successfully defended by Sir John Nevill against David 
King of Scotland, whose General, the Earl of Murray, was taken prisoner in 
a sally by the garrison. From Werk castle, its governor, Sir Edward Mon- 
tagu, made a sally on the rear of the Scotch army, under King David, return- 
ing from the sack of Durham, when 200 Scots were slain, and twelve horses 
laden with spoil taken by Sir Edward. To revenge this attack, David in- 
vested Werk Castle, but was repulsed in two desperate aassults, the defenders 
being animated by the presence of the celebrated Countess of Salisbury, to 
whom Edward I. personally returned his thanks in this castie, where, accord- 
ing to some authors, he became enamoured of her, and in honour of ber, it 
has been commonly but erroneously reported, that he founded the Order 
of the Garter. 

1346. Hexham priory pillaged, and the surrounding country devastated by 
David King of Scots.—To Ogle castle, Oct. 17, John Copeland conveyed his 
prisoner David, King of Scotland, whom be had taken that day at the battle 
of Neville’s Cross, in Durham. 

1355. Berwick town, November, surprized, and its governor, Sir Alexander 
Ogle, slain by the Scots; but the castle bravely defended by the famous Sir 
John Copeland until relieved, and the town re-taken by Edward III. 

1370. At Carham, Sir John Lilburn and his brother defeated, and taken pri- 
soners by the Scots under Sir John Gordon. 

1377. Berwick castle surprized by seven Scotchmen, who held it for eight 


days against 10,000 mev. 
1384. 
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1884. Berwick treacherously delivered to the Scots by the De uty-governor 
to the Earl of Northumberland; but the Earl, by menaces and bribery, soon 
afterwards recovered it. 

1388. At Otterburne, Aug. 9, the English defeated, 2500killed and wounded, 
and their commander, Sir Ralph Percy (who was also wounded) and 1000 
men taken prisonc the Scots; but their general, the brave Earl Douglas, 
was slain. This bai..c was commemorated in a song (preserved in “ Percy’s 
Reliques,”) from which, with many variations from real history, the 
famous ballad of ‘* Chevy Chase,” eulogized by Sir Philip Sydney and by 
Addison, was afterwards composed. 

1406. Berwick castle, defended by the retainers of the Earl of Northumberland , 
surrendered to the forces of Hen. 1V. the garrison being intimidated by acan- 
non shot (the first ever fired in England) which demolished great part of a 
tower. 

1414, At Yevering, Scots defeated by Sir Robert Umfranville, Lord War- 
den of the Marches. 

1419. Werk castle taken, and the garrison butchered by the Scots; but 
shortly afterwards retaken by the English, who crept up a sewer from the 
Tweed into the kitchen, and retaliated upon the Scottish garrison. 

1422. Berwick successfully defended against the Scots. 

1461. Berwick granted by Margaret of Anjou, Queen of Henry YI. to 
the Scots. 

1463. At Berwick, landed from France Margaret, Queen of Henry VI. 
whence she advanced to Bamborough castle, which she took, and proceeded 
to Hexham, near which place, on Lyvel’s plain, June 24, she was defeated by 
Johu Nevill Lord Montague, brother of the “ King-making” Earl of War- 
wick, when her General, the Duke of Somerset, with the Lords Ros and 
Hungerford, were taken prisoners, and she herself, with her son Prince 
Edward, narrowly escaped by flight through a forest, where they were 
attacked and plundered by banditti, but ai length safely embarked on board 
a small vessel which conveyed them to Flanders. In this battle about 2100 
men were slain; the Duke of Somerset was beheaded at Hexham; and the 
victor obtained the title of Earl of Northumberland, which he afterwards 
resigned on being created Marquis of Montague. After this victory, Bambo- 
rough and Dunstanbrough castles were taken from the Lancastrians by the 
Earl of Warwick, who also besieged Alnwick; but the garrison, consisting of 
French troops, were rescued by an army of Scots under the Earl of Angus.— 
A few days before the battle of Hexham a body of Lancastrians, on their 
march to join the Queen, were defeated at Hedgeley moor, and Sir Ralph 
Percy slain by Lord Montague. 

1482. Berwick taken from the Scots by Richard Duke of Gloucester, after- 
wards Richard III. and has ever since remained in the hands of the English. 

1513. Etal castle taken by James 1 V.of Scotland, but a division of his forces 
were routed on Milfield plain by the men of Durham, under Sir William 
Bulmer’; and soon afterwards, on Branxton Westfield, near Flodden hill, 
Sept. 9, the Scotch army totally defeated by the Earl of Surrey, when their 
King, James IV. the Abp. of St. Andrew's, 2 Bishops, 4 Abbots, 12 Earls, 
and 17 Barons, with about 10,000 men, were slain. Of the English there 
fell only one man of rank, Sir Brian Tunstall, “ stainless knight,” and 
about 2000 men. This battle is admirably described by Walter Scott. 

1523. Werk castle (November) successfully defended against the Scots and 
their auxiliaries, the French, commanded by the Duke of Albany, Regent of 
Scotland. At this siege Buchanan the historian was present. 

1640. At Newburne, Aug. 28, the royal army under Lord Conway defeated 
by General Leslie and the Scots. 

1644. Tynemouth castle, with 38 pieces of ordnance, taken by General Levin 
and the Scots.—Newcastle, under its gallant Mayor, Sir John Morley, suc- 
cessfully defended in a siege of three weeks in February, against the Scots; 
but in a second siege, after an hervic defence from Aug. 14 to Oct. 22, it 
surrendered to the Earl of Callender and Genera! Levin. 

1648. Tynemouth castle, on its governor Colonel Henry Lilburn declaring for 
the King, taken by assault by. Sir Arthur Hazelrigge, and Lilburn beheaded. 

1715. At Greenrigs, Oct. 6, the friends of the Stuarts assembled — Mr. 

Thomas 
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Thomas Foster, the member for this county, and on Waterfalls hill were 
joined by the Earl of Derwentwater; after which they proceeded to Roth- 
ury. Oct. 7, They marched to Warkworth, where their er oe on 


Sunday Oct. 9, prayed for King James III, Oct. 10, they p through 
Alnwick to Morpeth, where their number was about 300 horse, but they 
would not entertain any foot, great numbers of which offered themselves. 
Findibg the gates of Newcastle shut against them, they marched to Hexham, 
where they proclaimed James III. and on Oct. 19, returned to Rothbury, 
where they formed a junction with the Scots under Viscount Kenmure ; 
after which, Oct. 20, they marched to Wooler, and thence proceeded to 
Kelso, in Scotland. 

1761. At Hexham, March 9, a large concourse of people assembled to oppose 
the ballot for the Militia, when Ensign Hart, and a private of the North 
York Militia being killed, the Magistrates ordered the soldiery to fire, by 
which 45 of the rioters were slain, and 300 wounded, 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Acca, Bp. of Hexham, theological writer, (died 740.) 
AKENsiDE, Mark, poet and physician, Newcastle, 1721. 
Alowick, Martin of, Franciscan philosopher and divine, Alnwick. 
Alnwick, William, Bp. of Norwich, Alnwick. 
Askew, Anthony, Greek scholar, collector, Newcastle, 1722. 
Astell, Mary, learned and pious, Newcastle, 1668, 
Bate, John, divine, Greek scholar, (died 1429.) 
Bever.ey, St. JonN oF, Abp. of York, Harpham, about 640, 
Bewick, John, engraver on wood, Ovingham, (died 1795.) 
Branp, JOHN, antiquary, historian of his native town, Newcastle, (died 1806.) 
Brown, John, poet, dramatist and divine, Rothbury, 1715. 
Brown, Lancelot, ** Capability Brown,” landscape gardener, Camboe, 1715. 
Brown, Stephen, Lord Mayor in 1438, benefactor, Newcastle, 
Burdon, William, political and miscellaneous writer, Newcastle, 1764. 
Cary, Valentine, Bp. of Exeter, Berwick, (died 1626.) 
Chambers, Sir Robert, Chief Justice in the East Indies, Newcastle, 1737. 
CoLiincwoop, CuTuBeRrt, Lord, victor at Trafalgar, Newcastle, 1749. 
Copeland, Sir John, took David King of Scotland prisoner, in 1347. 
Delaval, George, Admiral, North Dissington. 
Duns, John, * Duns Scotus,” ‘* Doctor Subtilis,’” Dunstan, (died 1308.) 
Dynley, John, scholar, Newcastle, (flor. 1450.) 
Ebba, St. prioress of Coldingham, murdered by the Danes, 630, 
Elstob, Elizabeth, Saxon scholar, Newcastle, 1683. 
Elstob, William, divine, Saxon scholar, Newcastle, 1673. 
Fenwick, Sir John, conspirator against William III. 1645. 
Fresburn, Ralph, founder of first house of Carmelites in England, (died 1274.) 
Gibson, Thomas, physician, Morpeth, (died 1562.) 
Grey, Sir John, K.G. first Earl of Tankerville, Horton, (flor. temp. Hen. V.) 
Hall, John, Justice, adherent of the Stuarts, Otterburn, 1672. 
Hewson, William, anatomist, Hexham, 1739. 
Hexham, John de, Prior of Hexham, historian, Hexham, (flor. 1154.) 
Hexham, Richard de, Prior of Hexham, historian, Hexham, (died 1190.) 
Holdsworth, Rich. Dean of Worcester, defender of Episcopacy, Newcastle, died 1650, 
Horsey, Jonn, author of Britannia Romana, 1685. 
Hutton, Charles, mathematician, Newcastle, about 1737. 
Knott, Edward, jesuit, Pegsworth, 1580. 
Margaret, Countess of Lenox, daughter of the Earl of Angus, and Margaret, Queen 
of Scotland, Harbottle, 1518, 
Nesbitt, John, dissenter, author of “Marks of Cadency,” 1660. 
Newcastle, Hugh of, defender of Duns against Aquinas, Newcastle. 
Ogle, Sir Chaloner, admiral, Kirkby, 1680. 
Richardson, Joseph, lawyer and poet, Hexham, 1774. 
Rip.ey, Nicwoxas, Bp. of London, martyr, Willimoteswick, 1500. 
Rushworth, John, editor of Historical Collections, 1607. 
Stockdale, Percival, soldier, poet, and divine, Branxton, 1736. 
Swinhoe, Gilbert, dramatist, (flor. temp. Car. I. and Car. II.) 
Thornton, Roger, benefactor to Newcastle, Thornton, (died 1429.) 
Turner, William, physician, author of Herbal, Morpeth, (died temp. Maria.) 
Tynemouth, John of, author of “Sanctilogium Servorum Dei,” (flor. 1336.) 
Umfranville, Sir Robert, K.G. Vice Admiral of England, Prudhoe, (slain vee) 
6 alker, 
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Walker, George, auther of ‘‘ Doctrine of the Sphere,” Newcastle, 1734. 
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Widdrington, Sir Thomas, Lord Chief Baron, Cheeseburne Grange. 

Widdrington, Sir William, first Lord Widdringten, loyalist, slain, 1651. 

Woodlark, Robert, founder of Catherine-hall, Cambridge, Wakerley, (died 1490.) 
MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 

Dilston-hall was the residence of James Ratcliffe, Earl of Derwentwater, 
who was beheaded on Tower-hill for his adherence to the Stewarts, Feb. 24, 
1717. The Hall has been taken down, and his large estates were granted by 
Act of Parliament to Greenwich Hospital. 

Howick was the rectory of Isaac Basire, traveller in Syria and Palestine. 

Lesbury and Long Houghton were the vicarages of Percival Stockdale, sol- 
dier, poet, and divine, the “Belfield” of Miss Burney’s * Cecilia,” 

At Morpeth, in 1732, died John Horsley, author of * Britannia Romana,” 
who was for many years minister of a dissenting congregation at that place. 

At Newburgh, in 1763, died Alice Wilson, aged 111. 

At Newcastle, in 1339, a great part of the bridge was carried away, and 
120 persons were drowned by a sudden flood; and again, Sept. 7, 1771, the 
bridge was washed away, and 7 personsdrowned. From May 7, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1636, 5037 persons died in this town of the plague. In St. Nicholas 
Church was buried its lecturer, John Rowlet, author of “ The Christian Mo- 
pitor,” who died 1686. Here is also a monument by Flaxman for Rev. Hugh 
Moises, master of the free-school, who died 1806. Of this school also was 
master, Richard Dawes, author of “* Miscellanea Critica,” and here were edu- 
cated the martyr, Bp. Ridley, Horsley the Roman antiquary, Akenside the 
poet, the late Admiral Lord Collingwood, the present Lord Chancellor Eldon, 
and his brother Sir William Scott. In St. John’s Church is the monument of 
John Cunningham, pastoral poet, 1773. In this town died in 1744, Adam Turn- 
bull, keelman, aged 1125 in 1764 Ralph Hart, aged 115; and in 1766 Roger 
Dove and Elizabeth his wife, whose united ages were 202. Anderson-place 
was the residence of Charles I. when jn captivity with the Scots, at which time 
one of their ministers after his sermon gave out the 52d Psalm, which begius, 

“Why dost thou, tyrant, boast thyself, 
Thy wicked works to praise,”’ 
when his Majesty stood up and called for the 56th Psalm, beginning, 
« Have mercy, Lord, on me I pray, 
For man would me devour,” 
which the congregation, with good feeling, immediately sang. 

At Ogle, in 1766, died Matthew Richardson, aged 111. 

Simonburn was the largest parish in the diocese of Durham. 
miles long, but 3 parishes have been recently taken out of it. 
historian of Northumberland, was curate here for several years. 

At Tynemouth, in St. Lconard’s Hospital, Margaret, Queen of Edward 1. 
resided in 13038, and Isabella, Queen of Edward II. in 1322. 

At Warkworth, John Harding, the metrical chronicler, was constable to 
Sir Robert Umfranville. The hermitage is described by Dr. Percy, Bp. of 


It was 32 
Wallis, the 


Dromore, in his pleasing ballad of *‘ The Hermit of Warkworth.” 


a 


Mr. Urnsan, Ross, Feb. 6. 
[* appears to me, that descriptions 
of existing Manners and Customs 
of the various Counties in England, 
would be valuable additions to your 
Provincial Compendium, now in 
course of publication. Though the 
differences may not be strong, yet 
they will be interesting to posterity, 
and to some of the moderns. 
Manners and Customs of Hererorp- 
SHIRE. 

The manners of the nobility and 
gentry assimilate over the whole 
kingdom. They breakfast upon tea, 
coffee, or cocoa, with cold meat and 





eggs: have the children’s dinner about 
two or three, and dine at five or six, 
upon soup, fish, poultry, butcher’s 
meat, and sweets ; the wines, port and 
sherry. Tea and coffee from 8 to 10; 
no suppers, only a tray of cold meat, 
or a light thing hot. Bed-time from 
10to12. In one thing they differ from 
several adjacent counties. The gentle- 
men wear, when about home, shooting 
jackets during the morning. If this 
fashion be not universal, it is very ge- 
neral. Like the rest of the country, 
in every station, where possible, they 
derive the resources for the dict of 
the house and stable, from their own 
home 
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home grounds. It is the habit of the 
country to consider horses, not in a 
fit condition for work, if too fat; 
and for this reason, saddle - horses, 
though not suffered to have an ugly 
leanness, are of more bony contour, 
than the London horse with his mole- 
like rotundity and sleekness. 

The yeomanry is a superior class of 
men to that demi-labourer, which is 
often the character of the farmer. 
They are styled Mr. by the poor, over 
whom they have great influence: not 
farmer A. or B. as in Gloucestershire. 
Their houses are mostly of frame- 
work, and lath and plaster; others of 
stone orbrick. The door commonly 
opens to a large culinary sitting- 
room, through which the visitor 

asses to aparlour. Their furniture 
is mostly a long oaken table and 
forms, a clock (common in the 
poorest cottages), weather - glass, 
and a settle, as in public-houses. The 
drinking utensils are made of wooden 
work and hoops like casks, but in the 
shape of hand-churus. The breakfast 


is mostly tea; the dinner, a profu- 
sion of butcher’s meat; the beverage 
in general, cider or beer, sometimes 


is added a glass of spirits and wa- 
ter. The hour of retirement is 
early. Almost every farmer in the 
country is asportsman. Their teams 
are in general of the large elephant 
breed, the leader having often a ring 
of bells. The peasantry are, of 
course, the race marked with the 
strongest peculiarities. Their cos- 
tume is mostly the Anglo - Saxon 
frock,commonly called the carter’s, or 
smock-frock. They work for nine 
shillings a week, with the privilege of 
a certain quantity of corn at a low 
fixed price. Barley bread they do 
not eats nor are ever wilhout a pig, 
to slaughter for winter bacon. They 
deal very little at village-shops, but 
procure what grocery or similar ar- 
ticles they may want for the week, 
from the towns, upon the market- 
day. Their favourite beverage is 
cider, and that in no moderate quan- 
tities. Some persons have observed, 
that they thought the liver of a Here- 
fordshire man to be a sponge. A 
bet was once laid, that a person would 
find five old women, who should 
drink out a hogshead of cider in 
three days. One Moll Jones was 
named, asa fit woman for one of the 
triumvirate. ** Pooh!” said the bet- 
ter, * she will not do; she'll be drunk 
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after she has had four or five. pails- 
full.” In harvest time, the farmer 
finds it necessary to feed them amply, 
even with roast beef, geese, good 
plumb-puddings, and as much liquor 
asthey chuse. They are very super- 
stitious, believing ip ghosts and witch- 
craft. They consider the earliest pos- 
sible baptism of a child newly-born, 
as essential to its future health; but, 
notwithstanding their inclination to 
religion, they meet in large parties 
upon Sunday afternoons to play at 
foot-ball, wicket (an old-fashioned 
cricket), or other gymnasticks. Ge- 
nerally speaking, they attend Church 
(the farmers enforcing it), but some 
fish or poach the whole Sunday, the 
latter being an universal habit at all 
times. The bargemeo follow their 
towing trade also up the Wye, upon 
the same sacred day. When harvest 
is concluded, they light twelve fires 
in honour of the Apostles—a well- 
known custom derived from the 
Druids. At Christmastime they go 
a mumping, as it iscalled, mostly on 
St. Thomas’s-day, and then receive 
from the farmers a small dishful of 
wheat; from other houses a trifling 
donation. The feast of the Church is 
observed with great conviviality, and 
ale-house balls, and dinners; nor do 
they separate till the money, which 
pan | lay up for weeks before, is spent; 
cock-fighting is at such seasons a fa- 
vourite amusement; at Whitsuntide, 
the Morice-dance is got up in a style 
worthy even the notice of Mr. Douce. 
A trick of pilfering, especially poul- 
try, is universal; but higher degrees 
of lareeny are mostly limited to gra- 
naries and fat sheep, from which 
every farmer suffers more or less in 
the year; but detection is exceed- 
ingly difficult from universal sympa- 
thy and agreement with the thief. 
If any police-officer be exemplary and 
active, they do not feel sorrow even 
if he is murdered. If offended by their 
superiors, it is a favourite idea, to 
go to their houses and abuse them ; 
nor do they spare the most villainous 
calumnies. To drive them is impos- 
sible, but they may be partially led 
by kindness. Strangers they uniform- 
ly dislike; but are soon reconciled to 
them. Tobacco they are exceedingly 
attached to, being never without a 
short pipe in their mouths. The wo- 
men swear violently, and eveo fight 
if provoked. According to the old 
joke, “ She going to be married! | 

never 
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never heard she was with cheeld be- 
fore!” Bastardy is common; but, 
unless in cases of matrimony, the fa- 
ther is, if possible, concealed. In 
law-suits or justice-business the wit- 
nesses are much warped in their evi- 
dence, according te their respective 
affections for the parties; and the 
wioner with his friends attends Church 
and public places with ribands in the 
hat, as in Elections. 

Funerals they attend without invi- 
tation, from neighbourly regard to 
the deceased, and often accompany the 
corpse to the grave with psalm-sing- 
ing. Every person present is invited 
to see the corpse before the coffia is 
closed, and the offer is mostly accept- 
ed. The relatives kneel by the 
corpse, and lean upon the coffia, 
while the service is read in the Church, 
and when the words earth toeurth, &c. 
are pronouneed, the relatives stoop 
over the grave and often weep aloud. 
The grave for some time after is 
dressed with flowers; but not turfed 
till the ensuing spring. If they are 


unable to purchase a tombstone, in- 
stances occur where an old one, not 
belonging to the family, has been re- 
moved, turned topsy-turvy, and the 


blank side smoothed and inscribed. 

Mid-lent Sunday is observed by all 
ranks ; children of all ages then dining 
with their parents upon loins of veal. 
Bell-ringing is a very favourite pas- 
time. 

They are exceedingly tenacious of 
right of road and paths; and any thing 
new is offensive at first. 

In planting, the apple-tree is idol- 
ized. Bitter execrations are uttered 
against the Larch, on account of the 
white blight, usual upon it, which is 
presumed to destroy the early fruit. 
The state of the trees, previous to, 
and during the blossom season, is 
watched with the most paternal anx- 
iety. Itis with the utmost difficulty, 
that they can be induced to cut down 
an old tree past bearing, or even to 
thin it. 

The old women retain the use of 
the spinning-wheel,and in many farm- 
houses, the female servants employ 
their vacant hours in the same man- 
ner. Much home-made linen is used ; 
but the custom is upon the decline. 
Not only flax, but woollen cloth, is 
pesueel wen the borders of Wales, 
as in that country, of which the threads 
are as coarse as lay-cord. Stock- 
ings of the same sturdy construction 
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are also knit, of a dark blue, or 
liver-coloured brown. 

The original Celt or Silurian is 
known by the square shoulder, and 
strong features, as well as piercing 
look. They are generally tall, but 
instances occur, of nine-pin make, 
with calves of the short legs bulky, 
not with flesh, but muscular in way 
symmetry. The women are mostly 
tall, slender and well proportioned 
above the hip, but below exceeding 
bony. In this they differ from the 
Welsh women, who are mostly buall- 
made, short-necked, flat broad shoul- 
ders, and stout, with often handsome 
faces. 

In basket-making, thatching, the 
piscatory art, hedging, and other 
agricultural works, they excel. In 
lopping the trees, they have one very 
unsightly custom, that of cutting the 
head wholly off; and leaving it to 
shoot out again on the sides, by way 
of making it a pollard. 

A pig, as has been already observed, 
is a sine qué non in every cotlager's 
family ; ifany one of these animals hap- 
pens to die from disease or accident, 
they hawk a brief or petition around 
the country to collect money for the 
purchase of another: but the most 
curious fact is, that the chamber-pots 
are emptied into the hog-wash; and 
it is asserted, that the usage of pigs 
to food with this mixture occasions 
them to refuse no kind of sustenance, 
possibly because nothing can be worse. 

Herefordshire has in itself every 
comfort which nature can bestow. 
Excellent land, plenty of wood and 
coals, and lime in profusion; but 
art in some important points is defi- 
cient incharms. Smoky chimneys are 
universal; and in building, uniformity 
is mu h neglected. Windows are 
placed out of a centre, in order to 
give better light to the fire-place, and 
are made high. The fruit and veget- 
able garden often fronts the house, 
the walks edged with espaliers of 
apple-trees; aud this is not unpleas- 
ing, though formal. Incottages,doors 
to the privies are not universal, 
though they spare no expense for a 
good clock. The grand distinction 
of the provincial dialect is the use of 
Him for He. 

These remarks apply to the more 
populous parts of the county, and 
generally to the ‘whole. But about 
Grosmont and the Black Mountaius, 
there are villages nine miles distant 

from 
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from medical aid, and others where 
no butcher comes but twice a year, 
at certain festive seasons. 

This description, incomplete and 
desultory as it is, but faithful, shows 
that the manners of the people are 
half-English, half-Welsh. 

Yours, &c. A.B. C. D. 


a 


Mr. Unsan, Jan. 17. 

See: pages are open to enquiries 

on almost all subjects, particu- 
larly on such as are connected with 
Biography and Literature. 

Dr. Doddridge, in his Life of Colo- 
nel Gardiner, relates a memorable 
event, which “ drew after it a train 
of the most important and happy con- 
sequences.” In the middle of July, 
1719, about eleven o'clock at night, 
when the Colonel! was alone in his 
chamber, he took up, but with no 
good design (and, indeed, having a 
very profligate desigo in actual con- 


templation), a book called The Chris- 
tian Soldier. As he was reading, he 
* thought he saw an unusual blaze of 
light fall on the book ; and lifting up 
his eyes, he apprehended, to his ex- 


treme amazement, that there was be- 
fore him, as it were, suspended in the 
air, a visible representation of the 
Lord Jesus Christ upon the cross, sur- 
rounded on all sides with a glory; 
and was impressed, as if a voice, or 
something equivalent to a voice, had 
come to him, to this effect (for he was 
not confident as to the very words) 
* Oh sinner, did I suffer this for thee, 
and are these the returns??” Struck 
with this amazing phenomenon, he 
immediately broke off from his vicious 
courses, became and continued most 
sincere and exemplary in his character 
and conduct, as well as, what he had 
always been, a very accomplished 
gentleman and gallant officer, till he 
fell, in the year 1745, and in the 58th 

ear of his age, in the unfortunate 
Battle of Preston Pans. 

Having related this extraordinary 
appearance, Dr. Doddridge quotes a 
passage from his eighth Sermon on 
Regeneration, which hesays was “‘dic- 
tated chiefly by the circumstantial 
knowledge which he had of this amaz- 
ing story ; and methinks (continues he) 
sufficiently vindicated by it, if it stood 
entirely alone; which yet, I must take 
the liberty to say, it doesnot. For I 
hope the world will be particulerly 
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informed, that there is at least a 
second, that very nearly approaches 
it, whenever the Established Church 
of England shall lose one of its 
brightest living ornaments, and one 
of the most useful members, which 
that, or perhaps any other Christian 
communion, can boast. In the mean 
time may his exemplary life be long 
continued, and his zealous ministry 
abundantly prospered!” P. 37. 

Supposing this “ bright ornament 
of the Church of England” was one 
of the venerable Bench of Bishops, 
who was living when Dr. Doddridge 
wrote the Life of Col. Gardiner, I 
borrowed a copy of it, which belonged 
to an incomparable friend deceased, 
who used to enrich his books with 
notes, explanatory of fugitive and 
other material circumstances. In this 
volume, purchased by my late friend 
in the year 1747, the very year when 
the Life was published, he says, re- 
ferring to the page which | have now 
quoted, “ Bishop S.” This is some- 
thing of a clue, but does not entirely 
unravel the mystery; for in the year 
1747, there were three English pre- 
lates, whose names began with S, 
Smalbrooke, bishop of Lichfield, Sher- 
lock, bishop of Salisbury, afterwards 
of London, and Secker, bishop of Ox- 
ford, afterwards archbishop of Can- 
terbury. The late owner of the book 
was intimate with Secker ; and if my 
memory does not deceive me, I have 
seen, in your Magazine or elsewhere, 
letters, one or more, by Sherlock or 
Secker, one or both, addressed to Dr. 
Doddridge. I guess Archbishop Secker 
is the Prelate alluded to; but as it is 
only conjecture, | shall be glad if any 
of your Correspondents can, from 
Bishop Porteus’s Life of Secker (which 
I have not at hand) or other authentic 
information, ascertain the fact, and 
still more if he can give the particu- 
lars of the case, which resembled and 
** approached” to the astonishing vi- 
sion seen by Col. Gardiner; and, if 
necessary, this | can say, that I know 
bishop Porteus, like Addison and other 
wise and good men, did not, as some 
affect to do, reject all accounts of 
supernatural appearances in modern 
times, if they are supported, as they 
sometimes are, by incontrovertible 
evidence. 

Regeneration having been mention- 
ed, shall 1 be pardoned (having al- 
ready intruded longer than I 2 

0 
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do on the patience of your Readers) 
if I briefly state the different senses of 
that much-abused term? Regenera- 
tion is used to denote three distinct 
things. It signifies, 1. the new birth, 
the event or fact of our being born of 
water and of the Holy Spirit in bap- 
tism ; and this is the meaning of the 
word in the New Testament, and in 
our Liturgy. 2. It denotes a regene- 
rate state, a life of sincere faith and 
obedience, such as the gospel requires. 
3. It is used to signify conversion, 
turning to God after some great sin, 
as Peter’s conversion after his shame- 
ful denial of his Lord, or after a habit 
or course of wickedness, as in the case 
of Colonel Gardiner. In this third 
and least proper sense, Regeneration 
is commonly used by Methodists and 
Dissenters in general; and in this 
sense, I presume, from what precedes, 
Dr. Doddridge takes it in his sermons 
on Regeneration. Words are in them- 
selves harmless ; and if a man chooses 
by the word Chalk to denote Cheese, 
and tells us so, we can understand 
him. But endless confusion arises, if 
men speak of things as different as 
light and darkness, under one and the 
same term, and giving no explanation 


of their meaning, lead us to suppose 
they speak of one and the same thing. 
But I am deviating from the parti- 
cular fact, which I wish to learn in 
the life of Smalbrooke, of Sherlock, 
or, as I rather imagine, of Secker. 


Yours, &c. R.C. 

- 
Topographical Account of the Parish 
of TortinGton, in Norfolk. 
(Concluded from p. 27.) 

HE Church * (seePlatelI.) isa fair 
building, and consists of a chan- 

cel, nave, side ailes, and South porch. 
Of the vestry, which is said to have 
beea on the North side of the chancel, 
nothing now remains. At the West 
end of the nave is a square tower sup- 
ported by strong buttresses at each 
corner. It was formerly crowned 
with a spire covered with lead, but, 
being in a ruinous state, was, in 1802, 
taken down with the Archdeacon’s 
consent. West entrance under a point- 
ed arch; pointed window above con- 
sisting of two lights. Winding stair- 





* Dimensions of the Church within 
the walls: nave 60 feet long, 23 feet 
wide; each aile 53 feet long, 11 feet 
wide; chancel 32 feet long, 19 feet wide. 

Gent. Mac. February, 1819. 
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case in the North-east corner. There 
are five bells in the tower thus in- 
scribed ; 

1, 2, and 3. _ Lester anv Pack or 
Lonpon FEciT 1755. 

4. Roparp . GVRNEY . MADE. ME . 
1665. 

5. JOHN. BREND. MADE. ME. 1658*. 

The nave, which is separated from 
the tower by a lofty pointed arch, 
and from the ailes by four pointed 
arches upon clustered columns, is 
lighted on each side by three small 
clerestory windows, square-headed, 
and consisting of two lights. The 
font is a plain octagonal bason lined 
with lead, and supported by an octa- 
gonal shaft, and stands at the North- 
west corner of the nave. ‘The pulpit 
and readiug-desk, which are of oak, 
and carved, are placed on the North 
side, against the first pillar from the 
chancel. Near the step to the read- 
ing-desk, lie two slabs of black marble 
thus inscribed : 

“ Here lyeth the body of Margaret 
Knopwood, y¢ wife of Robt. Knopwood, 
who dep@ this life the 27t® of Novem« 
1729. Aged 67 years.” 

* Here lyeth the body of Robert Knop- 
wood, who departed this life the twenty- 
seventh day of May, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand seven hundred and 
twenty-three, and in the sixty-fifth year 
of his age.’ 

A little more towards the South, 
are two black slabs: 

“In memory of William Farrer, who 
departed this life April 224, 1775, aged 
61 years. 

As I am now so must you be, 
Therefore prepare to follow me. 

Also Mary the wife of the above Wil- 
liam Farrer, who departed this life April 
6th, 1791, aged 76 years. 

« Sacred to the memory of Will™ the 
son of Will™ and Mary Farrer: who died 
March 20th, 1808, aged 58 years.’’ 

At the East end of the nave are two 
large pews, which, in Blomefield’s 
time, stood in the North aile. That 
on the South side has this inscription, 
within: 

“ Su’ptu Edi Salter, et Brigitt nup’ 
vxor’ eius: An’o. D’ni. 1631.” 
~ * There is a tradition in the village, of 
an acre of land having been left by an 
old lady, the rent of which was to be ex- 
pended towards keeping the bells in re- 
pair. It is much to be regretted that 
this bequest (if any such existed) is now 
lost, as the woodwork in which the bells 
hang are much decayed. 

That 
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That on the Northside isthusinscribed : 

*:: 1636. : : Tomas: SALTER: 
AND : HIS : WIFE : JANE.” 

At the entrance into the chancel, 
lies a slab, robbed of a brass plate 
which has contained an inscription. 
In the North-east corner of the nave 
there appears to have been either a 
niche for a statue, or a door-way to 
the rood-loft. 

The South aile is lighted by one 
window to the West, three to theSouth, 
and one to the East. There are many 
small remnants of painted glass. lo 
the upper part of the East window of 
this aile, is the figure of an angel, 
with wings and an outstretched arm, 
approaching a throne, having these 
words on a scroll : 

scs SANCTVS SCS. 
(Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Sabaoth.] 

The entrance from the porch is 
under a pointed arch, Against the 
South wall are two plain monuments 
of black marble, bordered with free- 
stone, thus inscribed : 

“To the memory of Joseph Duffield, 
who departed this life June 21, 1758, in 
the 88th year of his age. To the me- 
mory alsv of Mary Duffield*, wife of the 
said Joseph Duffield.” 

‘In memory of Thomas Duffield, 
youngest son of Joseph Duffield, and Mary 
his wife. He departed this life the 34 of 
April, 1770, aged 46 years.” 

The back of the second seat from 
the East end of this aile has this io- 
scription: 

“ Orate pro aab’ Walteri Salter, et 
Alicie uy’ eiugs, et pro quib’ tenentur,” 

The North aile is lighted by the 
same number of windows as the South 
aile. Many fragments of painted glass 
remain, particularly in the East win- 
dow, where I find the figure of a lion, 
having over its back a scroll with 
these letters: 

€cce : spe: sts. 
There is also a female figure with a 
scroll thus inscribed : 
€cce filiug. 

In the South-east corner a trefoil- 
headed piscina, and on the North side 
a pointed door. The wood-work of 
the roof of this aile is carved; the 
supporters rest on half-length figures ; 
only two of the figures now remain, 





* “ Mrs. Mary Duffield, from Weasen- 
ham, aged 96, was buried March 7, 1784.” 
Parish Register. 
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and both aredecapitated. That over 
the North door bears before him a 
shield, Arg. a cross flory ; the other is 
the figure of a priest or bishop, with 
uplifted hand, in the posture of bene- 
diction. In the middle of the aile are 
three slabs uninscribed, and towards 
the East end are the effigies, on a brass 
plate, of a woman and her daughter, 
with joined hands, kneeling on a cu- 
shion before a desk. (See the Plate.) 
On the daughter’s coat, E. V. for 
Elizabeth Unger*. Below is this in- 
scription : 

*. HERE LYETH INTERRED THE CORPES 
OF MARGARET Pory, WHOSE SOVLE THE 
FATHER OF SPiRITES RECEIVED INTO ETER- 
NAL REST, THE 5TH OF APRIL, An° Dom. 
1598, IN THE 54TH YERE OF HER AGE, 

THIS MONVYMENT WAS ERECTED BY LvKE 
Vyncer. HER SECOND HVSBAND, IN TOKEN OF 
A THANKFVLL AND LOYAL MIND.” 


On the back of a seat at the East 
end of the aile: 


*© Tuomas SALTER. 1636.” 


The Chancel is separated from the 
nave by a pointed arch. The Deca- 
logue and Royal arms occupy the 
upper part of the arch; the lower 
part is ornamented by a handsome 
screen, carved and gilded. There are 
four windows in the chancel ; viz. two 
to the South, one to the North, and 
ove to the East. The tracery of the 
East window is, I am sorry to say, 
blocked up after the barbarous fashion 
of the present day. It is much to be 
lamented that the Archdeacons do not 
prevent the venerable structures of 
our pious forefathers from being thus 
shamefully disfigured. 

This part of the Church underwent 
considerable repairs some years ago ; 
the roof was tiled and ceiled, the floor 
was raised and laid with new bricks. 
There is a pointed door to the South. 
In the South wall there was a piscina 
and three seats for the officiating 
priests, these are now walled up. All 
the seats in the Church, except three, 
are open, and highly ornamented with 
carved work of lions couchant, and 
dogs, &c. muzzled ; but many of the 
figures have been wantonly destroyed. 
The roof of the steeple, nave, ailes, 
and porch is leaded, the chancel is 





* These brass plates lay louse on the 
floor when Blomefield wrote in 1739, 
and have continued so till within a few 
weeks, when they were fixed down at the 
expence of the present curate. 

tiled. 








tiled. We are told by Blomefield, 
that great part of the Church-yard 
wall was topped with large coffin- 
stones, with crosses of various forms on 
them. “ They wereformerly,” sayshe, 
* Jaid over the vicars, or other reli- 
gious persons, who were buried here, 
and have been since taken from their 
graves, anc appied to the present 
use.” Of the Church-yard wall no- 
thing now remains except the founda- 
tion; there are two or three large 
coffin-stones in the Church-yard, and 
the floor of the porch is laid with 
stoves in the shape of coffin-lids. Over 
the entrance to the porch, which is 
by a round arch, there is a niche for 
an image, probably that of the patron 
saint. 

There were two gilds in this Church, 
one dedicated to the Nativity of our 
Lady, kept at her altar, which I be- 
lieve to have been at the East end of 
the North aile; alight was continually 
burning before her image in service- 
time. St. Andrew, the patron, had 
also his gild kept, and a light before 
his image in the choir or chancel ; 
there was also a light kept before the 
Holy Cross on the rood-loft. 

The oldest register which remains, 
begins 1711, and ends 1795. The 
second commences 1795, and conti- 
nues till 1812, when the new registers 
begin. Thereisanother register which 
contains the marriages from 1754 to 
1812. 

From the year 1800 to 1817, both 
inclusive, there were 178 baptisms ; 
viz. 94 males and 84 females; and 73 
burials; viz. 35 males, and 38 females. 

A list of the vicars of Tottington 
are given in Blomefield’s Norfolk, 
ed. 1739, vol. I. pp. 618, 619. The 
following vicars and curates have oc- 
curred since Mr. Blomefield wrote: 

Vicars. 
William Clough *. ...... .eeee0+- 1750 
Thomas Scott .... 0+ ..00 eee coos 1778 

The Rev. William John Burford, Mas- 
ter of Chigwell School, in Essex, is the 
present worthy vicar. 

CuRATES. 
Samuel Rudland ¢ signs as curate at 

the commencement of the oldest 

register...... eee NZI 
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Henry Frankland. ........ 200+ «+180-- 
Charles Wodsworth . ............ 1819 
Thomas Sayers . 0... ..05 eeeee0 0s 1814 
Joseph Wilkinson occurs as assis- 
tant minister, from May to Dec. 1815 
Game TOG. 065k 00%ese cesses es U8 
Ralph Grenside signs officiating mi- 
nister from Nov. ...... 0000. ++ 1816 
The Rev. Matthew Dawson Dofiield, 
late of Gonville and Caius College, in 
Cambridge, and F.S.A. was ordained and 
licensed to this curacy July 20, 1817. 
Mr. Duffield is the present curate. 
Mr.William Herring is the parish-clerk. 
Yours, &c. RichMONDIENSIS. 
——— 
Mr. Urnspan, Sept. 23. 
Se remains of that pious, cha- 
ritable, and truly worthy divine, 
the late Rev. Robert Potter, whose 
death is recorded in your Magazine, 
vol. LXXIV. p. 792, were interred in 
the church-yard of Lowestoft, where 
till very lately they were withouteither 
monument or inscription, as he had 
decidedly expressed an aversion to 
both during his life-time, as well as to 
the too frequent practice of interring 
in churches, which he never per- 
mitted when he could with propriety 
prevent it. His memory however con- 
tinues to be gratefully cherished by 
his parishioners, who have erected a 
plain table monument in the church- 
yard against the North wall of the 
chancel, with the following inscrip- 
tion: 
“ Near to this place 
are interred the remains of 
the Rev Rost. Potrsr, A. M. 
a Prebendary of Norwica, 
and also Vicar of 
Lowestoft and Kessingland, 
with which preferment, 
his highly-deserved literary fame, as 
** the learned and elegant 
Translator of Eschylus,” 
and other Greek dramatic Poets, 
was nobly rewarded. 
Endeared to the inhabitants 
of this Parish, by his open, manly, 
and generous attachment 
to their general welfare, 
and earnest zeal 
for their spiritual improvement, 
let this stone, 
placed at their expense, 





* 1778. “*Memorandum. Rev Mr. Clough, late vicar, died Aug 20. Buried 


in Saham-Toney Church-yard” 
+ “Anno 1714 


Parish Register. 
Matrimonium solemnizatum fuit inter Samuelem Rudland 


hujus Parechia Clericum et Margarettam Ayton, Augusti 24, 
Anno 1715. Margaretta Rudiand sepulta fuit Decembris 24°, 
Anno 1717. Sam. Rudland sepultus fuit Feb. 21™°.” Parish Register, 





attest 
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attest how warmly they cherish 
the remembrance of 
their late Pastor, 
who died 9th August 1804, 
in the eighty-fourth year 
of his age.” 
Yours, &c. W. L. 
Ea 
Remarks on the Signs of Inns, &c. 
(Continued from p. 17.) 
HE Fountain.—A Fountain of 
Water appears to beratheran inap- 
propriate sign for aseller of “ wine and 
spirituous liquors ;” yetit seems, vever- 
theless, to be a favourite; and Cary 
mentions seven posting-houses deco- 
rated with this device, viz. at Can- 
terbury, Cowes, Huntingdon, Mar- 
gate, New Shoreham, Plymouth, and 
Portsmouth. 

Artificial fountains, though now of 
rare occurrence, were formerly the 
common and principal ornament of 
every stately garden. THentzner, in 
his Tour through England in 1598, 
describes the sumptuous fountains at 
Nonesuch in Surrey; and the illus- 
trious Lord Verulam, 
“The wisest, greatest, 

mankind,” 
has left directions about them in his 
A6th Essay on Gardens. 

Warten says, “ Hardly any thing 
is described with greater pomp and 
magnificence than artificial fountains 
in Romance. A glorious one in 
Ariosto, 42. 91, and Spenser’s foun- 
tain in * The Bowre of Blisse,’ was 
** Of richest substance that on earth 

might bee, 

So pure and shiny, that the silver floode 
Through every channel one might run- 

ning see, 

Most goodly it with pure imagerie 
Was over-wrought, and shapes of naked 

boys, [litie 

Of which some seem’d with livelie jol- 
To fly about, playing their wanton toyes, 
Whilst others did themselves embay in 

liquid joyes.” 

From these circumstances we need 
not wonder at the frequency ofthesign. 

The Fontinalia were celebrated 
among the Romans on the 13th of 
October, in honour of the nymphs of 
wells and fountains, when nosegays 
were thrown into the fountains, and 
crowns of flowers placed upon the 
wells. Horace has celebrated the 
Fountain of Blandusia in the 13th 
Ode of Book 3. Inthis kingdom there 
are many sainted fountains or holy 
wells, which are still regarded by the 
vulgar with superstitious veneration. 


meanest, of 
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Under the statue of a sleeping Naiad, 
of exquisite sculpture, inthe subterra- 
nean grotto at Stourhead, the seat of 
that eminent Antiquary, Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare, is a white marble tablet, 
inscribed with Pope’s translation of 
Cardinal Bembo’s lines : 


* Hujus Nympha loci, sacri custodia 
fontis, [aque. 
Dormio, dum placidz sentio murmur 
Parce, precor, quisquis tangis cava mar- 
mora, somnum 
Rumpere, sive bihas, sive, lavere tace.”’ 


*‘ Nymph of the Grot, these sacred 
streams I keep, 

And to the murmur of the waters sleep; 

O spare my slumbers, gently tread the 
cave, 

And drink in silence, or in silence lave.” 


To the same Cardinal’s epitaph on 
Raphael, 
** Tile hic est Raphael; timuit quo sos- 
pite vinci [mori ;’” 
Rerum magna Parens; et moriente, 
Pope was indebted for the conclud- 
ing lines of his epitaph on Sir Godfrey 
Kneller : 
* Living, great Nature fear’d he might 
outvie [die.”” 
Her works; and dying, fears herself may 


The beauty of the following in- 
scription induces me to insert it, al- 
though the sole connexion it can 
claim with a fountain is, that it too 
was intended to ornament a garden. 
It was written by Thomas Warton, 
to be placed under the statue of Som- 
nus, in the garden of his friend James 
Harris, esq. the Philologist, at Sa- 
lisbury. 


* Somne levis, quanquam certissima 
mortis imago 
Consortem cupio te tamen esse tori, 
Alma quies, optata, veni, nam sic sine 
vita _ [mori.”’ 
Vivere quam suave est; sic sine morte 
Of this I have seen, I think, not 
less than 20 translations; but I consi- 
der the following, by Dr. Wolcot, the 
well-known Peter Pindar, as the best: 


*< Come, gentle sleep, attend thy votary’s 
prayer, [pair ; 
And tho’ Death’s image, to my couch re- 
How sweet thus lifeless, yet with life to 
lie, [die.”” 
Thus without dying, O how sweet to 


Probably, Mr. Urban, most of 
your Readers have seen these extracts 
before, but a re-perusal, as they are 
short, cannot induce fatigue; as they 
are beautiful, may re-excite —~ 
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The following isa list of the most 
remarkable natural fountains in the 
counties of England and Wales. 

Bedford. Near Leagrove, thesource 
of “the gulphy Lea,” memorable for 
the capture of the Danish fleet by Al- 
fred, who diverted its waters from 
their original channel. 

Berks. Cumner and Sunninghill 
medicinal springs. 

Buckingham. Near Ivinghoe the 
head of ** the Fruitful Thame.” 

Chester. The most important salt 
springs inthis kingdom are at Nant- 
wich, Middlewich, and Northwich. 
The names of those places in other 
counties where salt streams are found 
have generally the same termination, 
from the Saxon vic, vicus, as Shir- 
leywich in Staffordshire, and Droit- 
wich in Worcestershire; but the 
learned Antiquarian brothers, Lysons, 
say, ** We cannot learn that the word 
wich has ever been defined as having 
any meaning connected with the cir- 
cumstance of brine being found at 
these places.” On Molecop-hill are 
two fountains, which, with New Pool, 
near Biddulph in Staffordshire, unite 
in forming the head of “ the smug 
and silver Trent,” the third river in 
England in the length of its course. 

Cornwall abounds in holy wells 
more than any other county; the 
most celebrated are those of St. Agues, 
St. Cubert, St. Euny, St. Leven, St. 
Minver, St. Neots, St. Nun, and St. 
Piran; and, above all, of St. Keyne, 
whose miraculous fountain has been 
celebrated by the muse of Carew, the 
historian of the county, and is the 
subject of a very lively little tale by 
the present Poet Laureat. Near Ca- 
melford is the head of the Alan or Ca- 
mel, on whose banks the famous Ar- 
thur and his traitorous nephew Mor- 
dred were slain. The Tamer and the 
Torridge, though ruoning in directly 
opposite directions, and falling into 
different seas, rise near each other in 
Moorwinstowe parish, near the bor- 
der of Devon. 

Cumberland is famous for its nume- 
rous and beautiful lakes; the cascades 
of Airey Force, Scale Force, Low- 
dore, and the Howk, and the medi- 
cinal fountains of Gilsland and Mel- 
merby. The South branch of “ The 


Coaly Tyne” and the Weare have their 
rise near Alston Moor. 

Derby. Of its numerous medicinal 
springs the most frequented are the 
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thermal founts of Buxton and Mat- 
lock, and the sulphurated water of 
Kedleston. The Derwent and the 
Dove have their sources in the High 
Peak. Tideswell derives its name 
from its ebbing and flowing well; one 
of the “ Seven Wonders” of the vulgar 
of this county. 

Devon, according to some authors, 
obtains its name from its numerous 
streams, quasi D’ Avon, by our Ro- 
man conquerors changed to Danmo- 
nium, which province included Corn- 
wall also. On Exmoor is the fountain 
of the Exe, which gives its name to 
the capital of the county; and on 
Dartmoor are the sources of the Dart, 
Oke, Plym, Tavy, and Taw, which 
confer their names on the important 
towns of Dartmouth, Okehampton, 
Plymouth, Tavistock, Tawton, and 
several others. Near Brixham, ebbing 
and flowing well. 

Dorset. On East Axnolla Hill are 
the fountains of three rivers, the Axe, 
Birt, and Simene; the Char, Frome, 
Ivel, Nadder, aad Piddle rise in 
the’ Dorsetshire Downs. Nottington 
sulphureous spring. 

Durham. Heads of the Tees (some 
of which spring in Westmoreland), 
not far from its cataract of Cauldron 
Snout, below which is its other fa- 
mous cataract of High Force. Birtley 
and Butterby saline springs. 

Essex. Witham and West Tilbury 
medicinal fountains. Its rivers: the 
Chelmar, which gives its name to the 
assize town, Chelmsford; the Colne, 
which designates the antient borough 
of Colchester (Camalodunum, the capi- 
tal of Roman Britain); the Blackwa- 
ter, and the Stour; ail have their origin 
in the North-west part of the county. 

Gloucester. Near Cotes, isTuames- 
head, the source of the noblest of 
British rivers : 

** Tho’ deep yet clear, tho’ gentle yet 

not dull; {ing full.” 
Strong without rage, without o’erflow- 
Clifton, commonly called Bristol, 
Hot Wells, Cheltenham, and Glouces- 
ter Spas. Near Tetbury is the source 
of the Bath-Avon; near Painswick of 
the Stroud. 

Hants. At Chilton Condover, head 
of the Itchin, and near High Clere of 
the Test, which unite in forming the 
Southampton Water. In this county 
is the source of 

**‘ The Loddon slow, with verdant al- 

ders crown’d,”’ 
the 
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the subject of Pope’s fable of Lodona; 
and alse the head of 

“ The chalky Wey, which rolls a milky 

wave.” 
The Medina, the principal stream of 
the Isle of Wight, rises on St. Ca- 
tharine’s down. Pitland and Shank- 
lia medicinal springs. 

Hereford. Malvern Holy Wells, Ri- 
chard’s Castle Bone Weil. The head 
of the Munnow, which leaves its name 
with the town, and cousequently with 
the county of Moamouth, rises on the 
Herefordshire side of the Hatteril 
mountains, 

Hertford. Chadwell, and Amwell, 
the sources of the New River, brought 
to London by Sir Hugh Middleton in 
1613. Nine Sisters Spring, the foun- 
tain of the Cam, so cailed from its 
crooked course: 

**©O Camus, Phoebo nullus quo gratior 

amnis.” 
Near Bishops Hatfield, the head of 

* Cole, whose dark streams his flowery 

islands lave.” 
Near Market-street the spring of 
the Ver, which gave its appellation 
to the Roman Verulam, the modern 
St. Alban’s, so called from the proto- 
martyr of Britain. 

Huntingdon. Hailweston and So- 
mersham medicinal waters. Wittlesea, 
Ramsey, and Ugg Meres. 

Kent. Tunbridge Wells, Bromley, 
and Sydenham medicinal waters. The 
greater and lesser Stour both rise in 
the Weald. 

Lancaster. Windermere, Coniston, 
and Esthwaite Lakes. Cartmel, La- 
tham Park, and Wigan medicinal wa- 
ters. The Calder and the Irwell are 
the two most important rivers that 
rise in this county. 

Leicester. About half way be- 
tween Lutterworth and Hinckley is 
the head of the Soar, which, under its 
ancient appellation of Leir, gave name 
to the county town. In this county 
also rises the Guash: 

**What river ever rose from bank or 

swelling hill, [licater rill ?”” 
Than Rutland’s wandering wash, a de- 
Burton Lazars, Dalby, Nevill Holt, 
Moira baths, Gumley, Sapcote, and 
Shearsby medicinal springs, and Hinck- 
ley holy well. 

Lincoln. At Port Withan, rise of 
the Witham. About 2 miles from 
Sleaford, source of the pellucid Slee. 
Bourne, Cawthorpe, Grantham, and 
Stanfield medicinal springs. 
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Middlesex. Clerkenwell, so called 
from the “ mysteries” acted near it 
by the Company of Parish Clerks, 
Shadwell, a corruption of St. Chad's 
Well. Sadler’s Weils, so named from 
one Sadler, who discovered the Spa 
in 1683. Acton, Bagnigge, Hamp- 
stead, Hoxton, Kilbourn, and Pan- 
cras mineral springs. 

Monmouth. Trelech medicinal wa- 
ter. 

Norfolk. At Lopham Ford, the 
sources of the Waveney and the Little 
Ouse, within 3 yards of each other. 
Head of the Nar at Nitcham, the 
Wensum at West Rudham, and the 
Yar near Attleborough. 

Northampton is singularly indepen- 
dent as to water, for all its rivers take 
their rise within its boundaries; and 
not a single stream, however insig- 
nificant, ruos into it from any other 
county. The Ouse 

** Slow winding through a level plain 
Of spacious meads, with cattle sprinkl’d 

o'er,” 
rises at Ousewell near Brackley; the 
Welland near the vicarage house, 
Sibbertoft ; the Charwell, near Char- 
welton; the Leam, near Halidon; 
the Tow, from four wells at Sul- 
grave; the Warwickshire or Shak- 
peare’s Avon, 
** Ever full be thy stream, like his fame 
may it spread, [low’d his head ;” 
And the turf ever hallow’d which pil- 
at Avonwell; and the Nen’s * barge- 
laden wave,” from Chapelwell, both 
in the parish of Naseby, 
** Where hapless Charles bebeld his for- 
tunes cross’d, [lost,” 
His forces scatter’d, and his kingdom 
Astrop Wells. 

Northumberland. Eglingham, Hal- 
liwell, Snowhope, and Thurston mi- 
neral waters. Halystone and Jesmond 
holy wells. On Sweethope, source 
of the * solitary Wansbeck limpid 
stream,” on whose banks Akenside 
composed his ‘ Pleasures of Imagi- 
nation.” Near bygate Hall, and on 
the Cheviot hills, celebrated in the 
old song of “* Chevy Chace,” are the 
sources of the Coquet. In this county 
also are the heads of the Aln, on 
whose be#ks at Alnwick one King of 
Scotland was slain, and another, with 
his son, taken prisoner; of the Bra- 
mich, which gave name to the king- 
dom of Bernicia, and on which is the 
cataract of Linhope Spout; and of the 


Till, on whose banks was gained the 
vic- 
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victory of Flodden, admirably de- 
scribed in Scott’s “* Marmion,” when 
James IV. of Scotland was slain. 

Nottingham. Medicinal wells of 
St. Ann near Nottingham, of St. Ca- 
tharine at West Thorpe, and St. Joha 
at East Retford. The principal head 
of the Idle, on whose banks Ethel- 
frith, King of Northumbria, was 
slain, is near Mansfield. 

Oxford. Chadlington and Clifton 
mineral waters. 

Rutland. Tolthorpe medicinal 
well. 

Salop. Pitchford and Broseley bi- 
tuminous springs; Saltmore, Sheriff- 
hales, and Sutton medicinal waters. 

Somerset. Thermal fountains at 
Bath, the A4que@ Solis of the Romans, 
Alford, Lincomb, and Queen's Camel 
mineral waters. Source of the Axe 
in Okey, or Wokey Hole; of the 
Brent, or Brere, in Selwood forest; 
and of the Parret, near Crewkerne. 

Stafford. The slow majestic Tame, 
which bestows its name on Tamworth, 
where the heroic Ethelfleda, daughter 
of Alfred, died, rises from several 
heads near Walsall and Dudley; the 
Sow, West of Newcastle; the Penke, 
near Featherstone. Codsal, Dosthill, 
lugestrice, and Wiiloughbridge mi- 
neral wells. Aqualate mere. 

Suffolk. The Deben and the Orwell 
rise near Mendlesham; the Ald, near 
Framlingham; the Blyth, near Lax- 
field. 

Surrey. Epsom saline waters. Jes- 
sop’s Well at Stoke, Dog and Duck 
in St. George’s Fields, Cobham, and 
Streatham medicinal waters. From 
several springs in the South-east part 
of the county rises 
“ The sullen Mole, that hides his diving 

flood ;”’ 
and at Carshalton, near Croydon, is 
the source from which the Wandle, 
The blue transparent Vandalis appears.” 

Sussex. The Arun, the Adur, and 
the Ouse rise in St. Leonard’s Fo- 
rest; the Rother, at Rotherfield; the 
Lavant, near East Dean; the Med- 
way, in the Weald. Brighton mine- 
ral spring. 

Warwick. Leamington Spa. _II- 
mington, aud King’s Newnham me- 
dicinal waters. Near Burton Hastings 
is the origin of the Anker, celebrated 
in two sonnets by Michael Drayton, 
author of ** The Polyolbion; 

** Whose bounding muse o’erevery moun- 
tain rode, 
And every river warbled as it flow'd.” 
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Westmoreland. Numerous beauvti- 
ful lakes, whence flow several rivers, 
as the Eimot from Ullswater, the 
Lodden from Broadwater, and the 
Keo from Kentmere. Betham Park 
dripping “well. Kirkby-Thower, and 
Shapmore mineral springs. Head of 
the Lon, or Lune, near Kirkby Lons- 
dale; of the Ure, in the wilds near 
Yorkshire. 

Wilts. The sources of the Salis- 
bury Avon, and of 

** The Kennet swift, for silver eels re- 

nown’'d,”” 
near Devizes; of the Willey, near 
Warminster. Melksham Spa. 

Worcester. Malvern and Abberton 
Wells. 

York. Sources of the Aire, Nid, 
Ribble, and Wharfe, among the Cra- 
ven hills; of the Eden and the Swale, 
on Husseat Morvil Hili; of the Der- 
went, near Whitby; of the Don and 
the Etherow (which is the principal 
stream of the Mersey), near the 
Cheshire border; and of the Hull in 
York Would. Scarborough chaly- 
beate, and Harrowgate suiphureous 
waters; also Broughton, Croft, and 
Wigglesworth mineral springs. Gig- 
gleswick ebbing and flowing well. 
Knaresborough dropping well. 

Anglesea. Sources of its principal 
streamlets, the Caveuny, Alan, Fraw, 
and Dulas. 

Brecon supplies not only herself but 
the neighbouring counties with rivers; 


* For almost not a brook of Morgany or 
Gwent, (their high descent.” 
But from her fruitful womb doth fetch 


The Usk rises from Van Voel, the 
Tawe from Van Gaeryg, the Neath, 
on whose contributory streamlets are 
several celebrated waterfalls, North 
of Pont-neath-rechan, and the Taff, 
near the Brecon beacon. 

Caermarthen. Near Carreg Cennin 
Casile is the source of the Lloughor, 
which issues at once in a large beauti- 
ful stream. 

Caernarvon. Llyn Pris, head of 
the Seiont river, 

Cardigan. The sources of the Tivy, 
once famous for beavers, 

* in her strong banks that bred, 
Which else no other brook of Britain 
nourished,” 
and of the Towy, which washes the 
base of Dyer’s * Grongar Hill,” are 
near each other, and not far from 
Strata Florida Abbey. The fountain 
of the Ystwyth is close to the — 
o 
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of Montgomeryshire, and of the Rbi- 
dol, on the Cardiganshire side of 
Plynlymmon. 

Denbigh. The head of the Cluyd, 
famous for its beautiful vale, is close 
to the border of Merionethshire. 

Flint. St. Winifred’s, or Holy 
Well, where the water boils up like a 
cauldron, and turns a mill at a very 
short distance from its source. 

Glamorgan. Spring of the Ogmore, 
from which the water gushes out in 
equal quantity with the famous St. 
Winifred’s well. Newton ebbing and 
flowing well. 

Merioneth. 

« The pearly Conway’s head, as that of 

holy Dee, {in me.” 
Renowned rivers both, their rising have 
The Dee from the mountain Aran 
Ben-llyn, whence it runs through Llyn, 
Tegid, or Pimblemere, the largest 
lake in Wales; and the Conway (called 
“ pearly” from the pearls in the large 
black muscles found in it), celebrated 
in Gray’s “* Bard,” from Llyn Conway. 

Montgomery. On Plynlymmon 
mountain are the fountains of the Se- 
vern, the second river in Britain, 
whose Naiad is beautifully introduced 
in Milton’s * Comus;” and of the 
Wye, the most picturesque of all our 
streams, 

“¢ Meander, who is said so intricate to be, 
Hath not so many turns and crankling 
nooks as she,” 

Pembroke. The head of the Cled- 
dan, the principal spring of the classic 
Milford Haven, is in Blaengors in 
Manachlogddu parish. 

Radnor. Lliavdrindod and Llan- 
wityd, medicinal waters. Sources of 
the Arrow, Luff, and Teme. 

Inscription for an artificial foun- 
tain intended to be erected at Blen- 
heim, on which was to be represented 
the chief rivers of the world, by Prior: 


* Ye active streams, where’er your wa- 
ters flow, [know, 
Let distant climes and furthest nations 
What ye from Thames and Danube have 
been taught, [borough fought.’’ 
How Anne commanded, and how Marl- 


The following scale, taken from 
Major Rennel’s Memoir of a Map of 
Hindostan, shews the proportional 
length of the most considerable rivers 
already known. 

Evrore. 
Danube 7. 
Wolga 93. 


Thames 1. 
Rhine 54. 
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Asia. 

Oby 104. 
Amoor Il. 
Lena 114. 
Hoanho 


in China } 134. 
in Chine } 155. 


Indus 64. 
Euphrates 83. 
Ganges 94. 


Burrampooter 95. 


Ava 94. 
Jennisca 10. in China 
AFRIcA. 

Nile 124, 

AMERICA. 
Missisippi 8. Amazon 153. 


I shall conclude this long account 
with Southey’s beautiful inscription 
for a tablet on the banks of a stream: 


*¢ Stranger! awhile upon this grassy bank 
Recline thee. If the sun ride high, the 
breeze, 
That loves to ripple o’er the rivulet, 
Will play around thy brow, and the cool 
sound {how clear 
Of running waters sooth thee. Mark 
It sparkles o’er the shallows, and behold 
Where o’er its surface wheels with rest- 
less speed 
Yon glossy insect; on the sand below 
How the swift shadow flies, The stream 
is pure 
In solitude, and many a healthful herb 
Bends o’er its course, and drinks the 
vital wave; 
But passing on amid the haunts of map 
It finds pollution there, and rolls from 
thence [ness ? 
A tainted tide. Seek’st thou for Happi- 
Go Stranger, sojourn in the woodland 
cot [there.”’ 
Of Innocence, and thou shalt find her 
Ea 
Cobridge Potteries, 


Mr.UrsBan, , ollnge- 


[* the Spring of last year a very in- 
teresting discovery was made at 
Dieulacres Abbey, near Leek, in this 


county. This Abbey, according to 
Camden, “ was founded for Cister- 
cians, in the year 1214, by Randolph 
the third, surnamed De Blundeville, 
Earl of Chester, who translated the 
monks of Pulton in Cheshire hither, 
by order, it is said, of the ghost of 
his grandfather. Upon relating the 
vision to his wife, she said, ** Dieu 
Pencres” (God increase it), which 
became the name of the place, now 
corrupted to Dieulacres: it was va- 
lued at 227/. 5s. per annum *.—Pre- 
vious to last March very few traces 
of the edifice could be seen; but at 
that time, as some labourers were 
digging for stone, they came to the 





* Camden’s Staffordshire. Gough's edit. 
hase 
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base of a pillar: this circumstance 
was the cause of the adjoining land 
being excavated; in consequence of 
which other pillars and foundations 
of walls were discovered. At this 
period no doubt a ground-plan of 
the building might easily have been 
taken, which is not now practicable, 
as many of the foundations have 
been pulled up to furnish materials 
for a range of cow-houses, stables, &c. 
that have been erected on the site of 
the Abbey. The only part that can 
be ascertained with any degree of cor- 
rectness is the Church, where are the 
remains of seven clustered columns, 
one of which is nine feet high, and 
two others about six or seven (so that 
during the last three centuries the ad- 
jacent ground must have accumulated 
to the height of 12 or 13 feet); near 
one of these, on the South side, are 
the fragments of an arch; to the 
West, and in a line with this, the 
bases of two more columns were dis- 
covered, at regular distances; and to 
the West of the opposite column, on 
the North side, parts of three others, 
all of which were destroyed for the 
purpose I before mentioned. From 
this and from an admeasurement of 
the ruins, the church seems to have 
consisted of five intercolumniations 
of 22 feet each; the greater dia- 
meter of the columns is 12 feet; thus 
the whole length of the fabrick would 
be about 160 feet; the breadth of the 
body and side aisles is 63 feet, and of 
the choir or chancel (where there is a 
wall in the intercolumniations to di- 
vide it from the side aisles) 29 feet. 
The Church does not seem to have 
had any transepts, at least no traces 
of such are to be seen. On the South 
side the foundations of several offices 
of the monastery may be discerned. 

Over the doors and windows of the 
new building (which are pointed) are 
inserted a variety of sculptured stones 
that were found amongst the ruins ; 
two of these are bosses or orbs of the 
groining (in all probability) of the 
church; one represents the lamb and 
cross, very skilfully executed, the 
other two fanciful animals; there is 
likewise a corbel head: all of them 
very perfect. 

On the North side of the chancel 
there is a stone coffin, near which lay 
a human skeleton, and at no great 
distance a grave-stone (now inserted 
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in the new building), on which are a 
cross and sword, the ensigns of a tem- 
poral abbot. A. variety of other 
things were also found, as part of a 
wooden comb, a key, &c. some floor 
tiles, and many pieces of painted 
and stained glass, consisting chiefly 
of different ornaments: these are in 
the possession of Mrs. Cruso of Leek. 
The tiles are painted with what pot- 
ters call slips*, and are glazed appa- 
rently with lead ore; on one of them 
is depicted a fish, on another a stag, 
on a third two dogs, &c. being curious 
specimens of the arts of those days. 
On the premises is an old house of the 
Elizabethan age, the materials for 
building which were probably ob- 
tained trom the Abbey. 

Most of the fragments that remain 
of this once beautiful edifice are of 
the second order of the Pointed style 
of Architecturet, such as the clus- 
tered columns, (ihe clusters or shafts 
being formed out of the same stone), 
the orbs of the groining, &c. which 
order existed from the latter end of 
the thirteenth to the middle of the 
fifteenth century ¢ ; consequently this 
Abbey must have been febuilt (hav- 
ing perhaps been destroyed by fire) 
sometime during that period. This 
event probably took place towards 
the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, about 100 years after its first 
erection. A furthér proof of its hav- 
ing been rebuilt is the circumstance 
of many sculptured stones having 
been found in the middle of one of 
the walls that were pulled down, one 
of which was the intersecting of two 
ribs without a boss, a distingusihed 
mark of the first order which pre- 
vailed in 12144, the year that Cam- 
den says the Abbey was founded. 

The Cistercian order of Monks was 
of a very severe institute ; it first be- 
gan at Cisteaux, a village in Bur- 
gundy, where they had an abbey, 
and from whence the name is derived. 
The abbots of this place were always 
Generals of the Order. They first 

* See Dr. Plot’s History of Stafford- 
shire, ch. IIT. see. 23-29. 

+ For a description of the three orders 
of the Pointed style of Architecture, im- 
properly termed Gothic, see Dr. Milner’s 
** Treatise on the Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture of England during the Middle 
Ages. 1811,” 

+ Ibid, § Ibid. 

settled 
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settled in Eng!and towards the con- 
clusion of the eleventh century at 
Tauaton in Somersetshire. 
Yours,&c. J. A. Buackwsut. 
I - 


Journal of a Tour taken in 1101, from 
Lonpon to Paris. 
(Continued from p. 32.) 

Sr. Denis. 

1701. E took a carriage, which 
9 Sep. might be called a kind 
of cart, to the Fauxbourg of St. 
Denis, two leagues from Paris on the 
road to Calais. In our journey we 
passed the house where St. Denis 
stopped to rest himself, in bis walk 
to the next village, with his head un- 
der his arm, after having had it cut off 
at Paris; from which circumstance 
that village has ever since borne his 
name. How he found his way so far, 
after such a direful event, was not ex- 
plained; but we were told it was a 
miracle which occasioned him to be 
made the tutelar Saint of the king- 

dom. 

The town of St. Denis is inconsider- 
able; but the Church of the Monks 
is large and jine, full of stately mo- 
numents of the dead, —— of 
the Kings of France; for this is their 
burial-place, and will be, they kh 
fur ever. Here lies in his coffin 
placed above ground with a velvet 
pall over it and canopy, Lewis the 
Thirteenth, father to the present 
King ; and in this position it has been 
with a lamp constantly burning be- 
fore it ever since his death, now 59 
years ago, and it will so continue 
uotil the now reigning monarch die, 
when the body of Lewis XIII. will 
be laid in the vault, and that of Lewis 
XIV. be put in its place, and so suc- 
cessively it will be with future Kings. 
Possibly the same method of inter- 
ment is intended to be practised in re- 
lation to King James and his successors 
whilst in France ; for, several times 
afterwards, whilst we remained in 
Paris, we saw his coffin in the Con- 
veat of English or Scotch Benedic- 
tines in St. James’s-street, lying pub- 
licly to be viewed through grates, 
with a velvet pall over it, and there- 
on were placed a crown and sceptre. 
Upon the pall was worked in silver a 
long cross; and large wax tapers 
were burning, three on each side of 
the coffin. The place was bung round 
with escutcheons of the arms of Eug- 
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land and France, quartered. Wecom- 
monly observed several monks pray 
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ing by the corpse, aud were even told 
that he would be made a saint; but we 
could not hear of any miracles wrought 
by him before or after his death, 
which it seems are necessary to ob- 
tain that elevation. However, such 
things were whispered about. His 
heart is buried at Chalier, a Convent 
of Nuns, about a league down the 
river from Paris, where King James's 
Queen and the young Princess his 
daughter commonly reside. 

Besides the numerous tombs with 
which this Church abounds, there is 
a treasury of relicks. These are par- 
ticularized in two books, which young 
girls stationed at the door present to 
strangers on their entrance. One of 
them contains the particulars of the 
tombs of all the French Kings, espe- 
cially of Dagobert who founded the 
Church. This is on the left hand of 
the entrance. It also gives the de- 
scription and history of the monu- 
ments erected to the memory of other 
great and famous persons. The other 
book comprizes the inventory of all 
the treasures there. In this Church 
is interred the famous Joan of Arc, 
called La Pucelle; who at the head 
of a small army, defeated the numer- 
ous bands of the English, and reco- 
vered from them a large portion of 
the country. By one party she was 
called a saint—by the other a witch. 
In reality, she was a brave enthusi- 
ast. Her history and cruel fate are 
well known. 

Sr. CLoup. 

Sept. 10. We took a boat down the 
Seine to St. Cloud, two leagues from 
Paris. Here is a neat and compact 
house of free-stone, situate on the top 
of an hill, and now belonging to the 
Cardinal Duke de Noailles, Arch- 
bishop of Paris, who let it to the 
Duke of Orleans, the French King’s 
brother, lately deceased. In t 
front is a pretty cascade and some 
fish-ponds. This,though small, is very 
regular, of an oblong square, and 
paved with free-stone at the bottom 
and sides. It is so situated that 


standing up by the front of the houve, 
and looking over the stone balusters, 
you may see the fish playing in it, 
especially in a sunshine day. Behind 
the house are very large gardens, tn 
which are many water-works and cas- 
cades, constructed at a great expente A 
an 
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and yet the gardens themselves can- 
not be deemed fine, being used chiefly 
for airing in a coach. The parks 
commence near the house, and extend 
many miles, in which the amuse- 
ment of hunting is the constant prac- 
tice. 
VERSAILLES. 

From St. Cloud we walked to Ver- 
sailles, a distance of two leagues, 
through pleasant parks and woods. 
The road-ways were paved in the 
centre with a good breadth of stone, 
for the convenience of the King’s tra- 
velling with his attendants in their 
coaches, all round his palaces ; we ar- 
rived just at the time when his Majesty 
and his Court came back to Versailles, 
from a complimentary visit of condo- 
lence to King James the Third of 
England, as the King of France had 
proclaimed him to be. 

Of the Palace of Versailles, erected 
by his present Majesty, I will attempt 
no description. In size it is prodi- 
gious, and in magnificence, 1 su 
pose equal, if not superior, to any m 
Europe. The stables, which are de- 
tached, have the appearance of a se- 
cond palace. The gardens are of great 
size, and adorned with vast water- 
works, fountains, cascades, canals, 
statues, walks, groves, alcoves, seats, 
and all things that can be imagined 
to be in the finest gardens in the 
world, toa prodigy. The front next 
the garden, which is of astonishing 
extent, jets out in the midst for a con- 
siderable space, adorned with pillars 
and pilasters of marble, from whence 
by a descending wide walk you come 
a considerable distance to a canal 
of great breadth and length, where- 
on were several galleys and a sort 
of brigantines for sailing upon it 
for pleasure. It so happened that at 
the time we entered, the water-works 
were playing all over the gardens, 
which we understood wasa rare thing; 
for a considerable charge to the King 
is incurred every time they play, there 
being no water there but what is 
brought up over hills from Marli by 
vast and expensive works. Being 
well satisfied with what we had this 
afternoon seen, we went into the 
town to seek for lodgings, which we 
soon procured. 

Versailles is a very regular town. 
The houses are uniformly built, but 
not lofty, in number about 2000. The 
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market-place is spacious, and the 
streets are of considerable width. 

Sept. 11. We went again to the 
palace, and viewed more of the gar- 
dens and parks. We were informed 
they were twelve miles or more in 
circumference. The latter are well 
shaded with woods, and have long 
avenues cut through them, a league 
and an half, and sometimes more in 
length. This day we went to chapel, 
and saw the Kiog, who is very tall 
and lusty, at mass, attended by three 
Bishops and many other great men. 
The music was grand and fine; and 
the performers, instrumental and vo- 
cal, amounted to one hundred and 
fifty—and here, whilst I was gazing 
atthe King, inattentive to the ring- 
ing of a little bell which denoted the 
elevation of the host, and not think- 
ing of kneeling, a sentinel came be- 
hind and knocked me down with the 
butt-end of his musket; and, had I 
fallen forwards, instead of backwards, 
my bulky body would have gone 
over the rails of the gallery down 
among the priests and people ; where, 
as I should by my ell bane certainly 
interrupted both music and ceremo- 
nies, great must have been the con- 
fusion. The staircase leading to the 
oar is of marble, and the chapel 
itself strikingly fine and beautiful. 

It being understood that the Kiog 
would this afternoon go to Fontaine- 
bleau with the whole Court, we wait- 
ed until they took coach, when we 
saw the King again with his jolly red 
face and dark brownwig. Next came 
the Dauphin, thick and short, with a 
wig of fair-coloured hair. He was fol- 
lowed by the Duke of Burgundy, 
crooked and meagre, wearing his owa 
dark brown locks; and last in order 
appeared the Duke of Berry, a lively 
handsome youth, with his own hair 
of a light colour. The Duke of An- 
jou, a younger son of the Dauphio, 
was gone into Spain, having been pro- 
claimed King there. Wesaw also the 
Duchess of Burgundy, a pretty young 
woman with a dark but ruddy com- 
plexion. There were many great 

ersons who followed in carriages, 
ut unknown to us. 1 cannot con- 
clude my observations ov this enor- 
mous house without remarking, that 
the rooms which we saw, were in ge- 
neral of small size, and not one that 
might be called large and stately; 
but 
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but there may be others to which we 
had not access. 

We walked into the park to look 
at the Menagerie. Here are kept 
lions, tigers, wolves, vultures, os- 
triches, storks, cranes, and a great 
variety of other beasts and birds. 
In the park also is the Duchess of 
Burgundy’s dairy-house, &c: newly 
built, where she comes and milks 
cows and makes butter and cheese 
with her own hands for her amuse- 
ment, and takes, it seems, great de- 
light in it. She also raises poultry 
here; and the butter, cheese, and 
fowls are from hence sent to the 
King’s table. 

We proceeded to view the famous 
machine that throws up the water from 
Marly to Versailles. It was designed 
by Monsieur de Ville, a native of 
Liege, who lives in a neat house con- 
tiguous to the machine, and to whom 
the King allows a pension of one 
thousand pounds sterling per annum 
for the invention. The water is drawn 
up from the River Seine by the force 
of many wheels, which the stream 
turns without the help of horses or 
men, and is forced up to the top of a 
hill 540 feet in height accounting it 
perpendicularly, through great iron 
pipes or canals, and from thence, 
sometimes under ground and some- 
times through aqueducts, constructed 
on the tops of walls very thick, and 
60 or 80 yards high, along a distance 
of two leagues to Versailles. The 
whole is a prodigious work, carried on 
and compfeted at an unlimited ex- 
me and which, from the excessive 
abours incurred in its progress, and 
endless fatigues consequent thereon, 
cost the lives of an ineredible number 
of men. 

MARty. 

Sept.12. We rested at a small vil- 
lage here Jast night, and this day went 
to Marly, hard by. This is an house 
to which the King retires from busi- 
ness, and consulls with Madame Main- 
tenon. The house is circular, of no 
great size. In the centre of the inte- 
rior is a saloon, crowned by a lantern 
to admit the light, and wherein the 
stair-case is placed. All around this 
space are lodging-rooms. Itis devoid 
of all state-apartments, and is merely 
an house for pleasure in the Summer; 
but the gardens are large and fine, 
and have in them here and there some 
small buildings appropriated for the 


use of a few of the great men who 
wait on the King when he makes his 
excursions here. The exterior of the 
house seems to be rough cast. The 
lodgings within are lofty, and very 
finely furnished. The person who 
shewed the house refused to take any 
fee. 

The water-works in the gardens 
hereare many,with cascades,fountains, 
and statues, the whole far short of 
those at Versailles in size or stateli- 
ness, yet beautiful; but we had not 
the good fortune to see the water- 
works here play, as was the case at 
the former place. 

Sr. GenMaIne Ey Laye. 

Our next route was to St. Ger- 
maine’s, a large town, filled at present 
with English, Scotch and Irish, who 
followed the fortunes of King James ; 
the greater number poor wretches, 
with hardly shoes on their feet or 
cloaths to their backs. English.is of 
course talked in almost every house. 

We took: a view of the palace, a 
large lofty old building in the manner 
of a castle, encompassed with a dry 
ditch. It is pleasantly situated on an 
eminence, and the gardens fall down 
with terraces below it. This is one 
of the most ancient houses of Lewis 
the XIVith, and he himself was bora 
here. At present all looks melan- 
choly ; and we saw no guards about it. 

Return ro Parts. 

From hence we returned to Paris, 
distant four leagues, and reached our 
lodgings about eight in the evening, 
much pleased with what we had seen, 
but very tired, though not yet satis- 
fied. 

Sept. 13. We visited the College of 
the Sorbonne, au University founded 
by the Cardival Duke of Richelieu, 
who lies buried in the middle of the 
Chapel, with a fine marble monument 
over him,. on which is his figure ina 
recumbent posture of excellent sculp- 
ture; from thence we stepped to La 
Sainte Chapelle, remarkable for its 
curious and fively-painted glass; and 
so on to the Palais Royale, where is 
a large Exchange of shops, and where 
the Parliamcut of Paris sits asa Court 
of Justice. 

Sept. 14. This day was spent io 
viewing some hotels or palaces of 
the nobility, particularly that of Lux- 
embourg (now Orleans). This is a 
noble edifice, with fine large gardens, 
well frequented in an eveningtlike 
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those at the Tuilleries. We conclud- 
ed our afternoon's amusement by ano- 
ther visit to the Chapel of Val de 
Grace ; where we again heard very 
fine musick. 

Sept. 15. Proposing to go to Fon- 
tainebleau by water, we bought a 
cold roast turkey for fifteen pence, 
and an halfpenny extraordinaryfor salt, 
which is very dear here. With this 
provision we went on board a boat 
called La Coche Royale par Eau, for 
Fontainebleau, where the Court was, 
and commonly is yearly about this 
time for two months. This coach, as 
they call it, is drawn up the Seine 
against stream by six horses, and I 
believe will carry 150 persons. In it 
are small boxes on each side, with 
benches and tables in them for the 
passengers; and between them is a 
path-way through the middle of 
the boat. Above is a deck co- 
vered with a tarpaulin canopy; and 
every one carries his own provision, 
though wine is sold in the boat, but 
very dear. About a league up the 
river, on the left hand, we passed by 
Charenton, a considerable and well- 
built village, where is a palace of the 
Archbishop of Paris, with large gar- 
dens ; and farther on we also passed 
the following places; St. George, Vil- 
leneuve, Ablen, Chatillon (a town), 
Melun (a city with 6 Churches there- 
in), Foutaine-le- port, Barreau, and 
Samois. About nine at night we ar- 
rived at Valoio, distant from Paris 
about 20 leagues. From thence we 
went to an adjoiniog village, called 
La Basse Loche, where we slept at 
an auberge newly built, it being too 
late to proceed that evening to Fou- 
tainebleau, which wasaleague further. 

FonralNneBLEAU. 

Sept. 16. This morning early we 
continued our yoyage to Fontaine- 
bleau, which we found to he an old 
town, not so big or neat as Versailles. 
The chateau is large, built of stone, 
but old and irregular, with additions 
made thereto by several Kings at va- 
rious times. Here are four large 
Courts or Squares. The Chapei is 
very fine and rich, and far superior 
to that at Versailles, though the lat- 
ier is a newer building. We were 
shewn this palace by a person who 
said he was a very old servant, and 
the only one of the King’s domesticks 
allowed for such a purpose to take 
money. So his Majesty rewards an- 
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cient services at the expence of strang- 
ers, whom -curiosity may draw to 
Fontainebleau. 

We were shewn the bed whérein the 
Dauphin was born; which, as arealso 
all those of the King and Princes, 
was very rich. We had another view 
of the King as he weat out to shoot 
partridges, and of the Duke of Bur- 
guody; and heard the latter pay his 
compliments to Madame the Duchess 
of Noailles and two of her daughters, 
whom he met in the gallery, and to 
all of whom he seemed very free and 
complaisant. This gallery is large, 
but not long, curiously wainscoted, 
and painted after the old fashion. It 
is said that the King intends to make 
great alterations, and to have every 
thing here more modero and orna- 
mental. On a corner of the wainscot 
by a window are several notches to 
denote the progressive growth of 
the King year by year when he 
was young. 1 pulled off my shoes 
and measured myself there, and found 
that | wanted about two inches of 
the uppermost notch. 1 am six feet 
high without shoes; and therefore, 
considering the height of his Majesty, 
and that he isa buiky man, you may 
conclude he is what we vulgarly call 
a swapper. 

This is the King’s country-house, 
to which he retires for the express 
purpose of diverting himself with 
shooting, hunting the wild boar and 
stag, &c. He goes out almost every 
day on some sport or other. The 
situation is ina forest, and wild, en- 
closed with mountains and rocks, and 
much resembling that of Chatsworth 
in Derbyshire, belonging to the Duke 
of Devonshire. From the top of one 
of these rocks, about three quarters of 
a league off, comes the water that 
serves the water-works in the gardens. 
These are not very fine or large, save 
that in them is a great cascade adorn- 
ed with rock-work, which we saw 
play, as did all the other water-works 
for the amusement of several strangers 
who had this day come to Court; 
but the gardens are so little valued 
that the coaches of the King and of 
the Nobility and attendants drive 
through most of the walks. Our 
guide told us that he had every day 
for forty-two years past fed a couple 
of swaus, male and female, with 
bread; and he called them to him, 
and they ate out of our hands. He 
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shewed us likewise a small round 
building in a little island in the gar- 
den, where Henry the [Vth of France 
used to give audieuceto Ambassadors; 
and in a balcony surrounding this 
building, musick was customarily per- 
formed. There is no access to it 
except by a boat. 

We were next led to the stables, 
where was abundance of fine horses 
from Barbary, Germany, Poland, 
Spain, &c. and particularly from 
England, which are much prized here, 
especially fur hunting. We were in- 
formed that the King has in all for 
coach and saddle 500 horses, a pro- 
digious number, if true; but every 
thing Royal must ia France be on a 
scale of boundless magnificence and 
extravagance! They have, it seems, 
an odd custom here, that if any enter 
the stables, not being strangers, 
(though even princes of the blood) 
with both gloves on, they forfeit 50 
pistoles each; and, if strangers, then 
only a piece of money to drink. Hav- 
ing received due caution from our 
guide, we each put one glove in our 
pockets. The park of Fontainebleau 
is very large, and contains abundance 
of game well preserved; and the 
country seems calculated for sports 
of the field. We had here at our din- 
ver the best Burgundy we had yet 
tasted; and after our refreshment we 
walked to the summit of an high 
rocky mountain in the park, about 
half a league from the palace; from 
thence we had a pretty prospect of 
Fontainebleau and of the castle and 
country round. This appeared to be 
generally woody, but well planted 
with vineyards, as was the country 
through which we should have passed 
if we had journeyed by land. I 
forgot to mention that at the back 
of the stables is a nice mall, planted 
with rows of trees on each side; but 
it is neither so long nor so wide as 
that in St. James's Park in England. 

PassaGE Back TO Paris. 

Sept. 17. Intending now to return 
to Paris, we went to Valoin, where 
the Coche d’Eau was stationed, and 
there embarked for the capital; at 
which we arrived in good time, 
going now with the stream, though 
we had only two horses to draw the 
boat. In this our passage back we 
observed several things which before 
had escaped our notice from being 
sometimes under deck, such as many 
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chateaux or country seats of gentle- 
men, and particularly the very fine 
house on this river with large gardens, 
belonging to Madame de Montespan, 
one of the King’s mistresses. The 
Seine was, throughout our passage, 
generally as wide as the Thames at 
Kingston. For breadth and length, 
of course it is supposed to be the se- 
cond riverin France. The wood with 
which Paris is supplied for fuel is 
floated down in parcels, bound together 
four or five feet in thickness, in vast 
quantities, swimming ia the water, 
and guided by men without boats. 

Sept. 18. This day we spent in 
making purchases of a few odd things, 
in reviewing some places which we 
had seen before, and slightly looking 
at others of no great note, and like- 
wise in conversations of inquiry. We 
were informed that there are in Paris 
3200 houses, 260 parishes, 60 con- 
vents and seminaries of men, and 50 
nunneries. There are nine bridges, 
four of them with houses built upon 
them as on London Bridge. The 
Parisians use very big language, talk- 
ing of their City. They say 5000 in- 
fants are boru in a night, a gross ab- 
surdity! perhaps they may dispute 
our landlord’s assertion that there are 
not less than 50,000 rogues in it. 

Sept.19. This day, here called the 
29th and the Feast of Saint Michael, 
we spent all the morning in hearing 
the musick at Notre Dame; and in 
the evening went to see the Fair of 
St. Laurence, at the further end of 
the town, near Porte St. Denis. It is 
here kept in a large inclosed place, 
and is holden three or four times a 
year, coutinuing three weeks each 
Fair. The rows of shops for sale of 
articles of every kind were numerous; 
with diversions of all sorts, consist- 
ing of ball-baiting, bear- baiting, 
shows of wild beasts, puppet-shows, 
drolls, &c. &c. ; and when the Fair is 
over, the gates are shut up. 

But now the propriety of a speedy 
return to England could not but pre- 
sent itself to our minds; for the ex- 
pectation of war increased, by reason 
of the French King having proclaimed 
the son of the late King James, King 
of England, and in a solemn manner 
by heralds at arms, likewise by the 
rise in value of English coin, and by 
several other circumstances. We 
thought it therefore prudent to bend 


our course homewards, though yd 
the. 
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than we had intended, and according- 
ly prepared to leave Paris without 
elay. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


i 


Mr. Unsax, Feb. 3. 
HE late Gilbert Wakefield deem- 
ed the following extract from 
Persius, ove of the finest moral pas- 
sages in antient literature. It is inthe 
3d Satire ; and he quotes it, as be says, 
for the gratification and admonition 
of the Reader. 
* Non pudet ad morem discincti vivere 
Natte, [opimum 
Sed stupet hic vitio, et fibris increvit 
Pingue: caret culpa; nescit quid perdat, 
et alto {unda. 
Demersus, summa rursus non bullit in 
Magne pater Divum, sevos punire Ty- 
rannos [bido 
Haud ali& ratione velis, cum dira Li- 
Moverit ingenium, fervente tincta ve- 
neno; [licta.” 
Virtutem videant, intabescantque re- 


Next follows that fine prosopopeia, 


“ Imus, 
Imus precipites, quam qui sibi dicat, et 
intus 
Palleat, infelix quod proxima nesciat 
uxor.”” 

Brewster, io his translation of this 
passage, has spun out the 13 lines of 
Persius to $2.—It wants nothing but 
compression to give the English 
Reader an idea of the original. Ca- 
saubon’s notes are familiar to the 
learned, and deserve the attention of 
every scholar. The Delphin edition 
has some good observations. Refer- 
ences might also be given to the sa- 
cred writings, e.g. to Psalm 17. v. 10. 
—of which see the different interpre- 
tations in Mant’s Bible: see also in 
that useful edition the notes on Deu- 
teronomy $2. v. 15, “ that most highly 
wrought lyric composition.” 

The title of the above Satire was, in 
some MSS. “Against the Luxuries and 
Vices of the Rich.”—Neville’s trans- 
lation may more properly be called 
an “ Imitation ;” for he mentions mo- 
dern instances, such as Lewis the 
X1Vth, and also the Duke of Aveiro, 
whosuffered for hisconspiracy against 
Joseph King of Portugal in 1758. 
The meaning of Persius is, “ Do you 
feel no shame, you who are boasting 
of your birth and quality, &c. and yet 
lead the life of a low mechanic ?” 

Neville's lines are these : 


Remarks on a Passage in Persius. 


other writers, 
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‘€ Without a blush can he his Sire’s great 
deeds [ceeds ? 


Vaunt, who loose Natta in loose life ex. 

Natta so lethargied, so lost to shame, 

Who does not pity? for he’s past all 

lame. 

See him in Sin’s abyss insensate drop; 

He sinks, nor sends one bubble to the 
top. 

Ye pow'ne of vengeance! when ye would 
confound (round, 

Some Lewis, running mad Ambition’s 

Give him to see fair Virtue’s form divine, 

And while he shuns her, feel his loss, and 


mine. 
The purpled parasite, when o’er his 
head (thread, 


The steely ‘death hung trembling by a 
Aveiro agonizing on the wheel, 
Felt not such horrors as the wretch must 


feel, 
The gulph of vice wide-open’ing to his 
eyes, [eries ; 


Gone, gone for ever! to himself whe 

Rack’d with remorse, wastes silently 
within, 

His friend, his wife, unconscious of his 
sin.” 

Neville keeps up the metaphor ap- 
plicable to a diver, who when he rises 
from the bottom of the water causes 
a bubbling on the surface. He also 
retains the prosopopeia of the ori- 
ginal “I go, 1 go headlong,” and 
preserves the instance of Damocles, 
ames drops that of Phalaris’s 

ull. 

But without further criticism upor 
I submit to your 
Readers the attempt of a living ad- 
mirer of Persius, in the following 
new version of the passage in ques- 
tion : 

** Liv’st thou like Natta with no sense 
of shame ? 

Yet his stupidity may pardon claim. 

Callous with Vice ‘ each fibre of his 
heart,’ * 

To all the joys that Virtue can impart, 

In profligacy sunk so deep he lies, 

‘No bubble shews one effort made to 


rise *.’ 
Father of gods! when men thy ven- 
geance dare spare. 


By all that’s vicious, still thy thunder 
Let them, too late, of ev’ry good bereft, 
Pining behold the virtue they have left. 
Thy Bull, Perillus, caus’d not half the 
ain, 
Or wun. suspended by a single skein, 
As feels the wretch, who lost beyond 
recall *, {I fall *,” 
Cries, ** down the headlong steep of vice 








* Brewster. 
Whilst 
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Whilst crimes lie rankling in his breast 
conceal’d, 
Never, not even to his wife, reveal’d.” 
The character of Persius as a man 
was excellent. He withstood the 
temptations of a corrupt age, bigh 
birth, and greai riches. See the pre- 
face to Madan’s prose translation, 
and the short account of him prefixed 
to the Delphin edition. Compare it 
with Shakspeare’s character of Count 
Roussillon, 
** Such a man 
Might be acopy to these younger times.” 
—~All’s Well that end’s Weil, 
Act I. Scene fI. 


Asa writer too, Persius was highly 
esteemed by some of the best judges, 
both Heathensand Christians. Among 
the former, by Quiotilian and Mar- 
tial; among the latter, by Lactantius, 
St. Jerome, and St. Austin, the last 
of whom refers to the very passage of 
which we havebeen speaking. Persius 
died about the 30th year of his age. 

Yours, &c. H. |. 
Te 

Historical Essay on Sculpturein Italy. 

(Continued from p. 22.) 
i. the year 1783, ANTONIO 

Canova, a Venetian artist of 
extraordinary talents, appeared at 
Rome, where it may be asserted, that 
for many previous years there had 
been no sculptor. For Cavaceppi, 
who had passed his life in restoring 
the Albani marbles, under the guid- 
ance of Winkelmann and Mengs, ac- 
quired no knowledge of the antique, 
as a Statue of Flera, which he exhi- 
bited, most lamentably proved. It 
was merely an exaggeration of Ber- 
nini’s style, and his execution, as poor 
as the conception, possessed only the 
merit of mechanical labour. 

The genius of Canova soon exceed- 
ed the happiest efforts of Bernini, in 
point of delicacy and high finishing ; 
and for strength and character, M. 
Angelo would have had a formidable 
competitor, had he been his contem- 
porary. He was soon regarded as 
the Statuary destined to revive good 
taste, and to restore sculpture to its 
grand principles. Although not ab- 
solutely self-taught, he has enjoyed 
the advantage of arriving at the 
study of the antique, without any 
method previcusly adopted or bor- 
rowed from any school. 

It will be likewise admitted, that 
there is neither servile imitation, pla- 

3 


giarism, nor compilation in his works. 
They are entirely his own. Possess- 
ing none of the jealousy of M. An- 
gelo, who would not allow even his 
friends to see him work, Canova 
makes no secret of his mode of epe- 
ration. Maoy can witness with what 
extraordinary promptuess he is capa- 
ble of producing even acolossal of 
and of defacing and re-composing in the 
space of a few days. He admitted those 
who were visiling Rome to see his 
Studio with great freedom; and in 
1796, I was so gratified, when he had 
just finished his group of Cupid and 
Isyche, for Lord Cawdor, and was 
engaged upon bis Hercules and Ly- 
chas, two of his most celebrated per- 
formances, aud which are admirable 
examples of the extent and variety 
of his talents. 

In bis twenty-fourth year, Canova 
made his first appearance in Rome. 
He then exhibited a group of The- 
seus, sitting on the Minotaur, which 
he has just slain. It is of Carrara 
marble, and the size of life. Although 
the countenance of the Hero be suf- 
ficiently characteristic, it is not other- 
wise sufficiently energetic; but onex- 
amining the several parts, the antique 
taste and style which Canova then 
strove to adopt, may be discovered. 
He preferred tender and pathetic ex- 
pression to that of the stronger pas- 
sions, in which the antients had oot 
attained to that high degree of ex- 
cellence which they display in many 
other subjects. This Artist resolved 
to vie with the antients in the ob- 
servance of their best principles, as 
influencing rather than controlling 
his own genius. A new and original 
reputation was acquired by him, for 
his mausoleum of Pope Ganganelli. 
During a long period, the sculpture 
intended for the embellishment of 
Churches had formed for itself a dis- 
tinct style, of which, Profane Anti- 
guity had Ieft no models; and _ this 
particular mausoleum was destined 
to fix a new wra, and to exalt its 
author above the erroneous and ex- 
hausted taste of the school of Bernini. 
This mausoleum has certain defects 
of composition and expression to 
which a first attempt will be ever 
liable, which were corrected in ano- 
ther that Prince Rezzonico erected 
for his Uncle Clement XIII. in St. 
Peter’s Church. As all the propor- 
tions of that edifice far exceed _ 

ordi- 
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ordinary standard, a monument could 
not engage attention, unless it par- 
took of the same colossal dimen- 
sions; and that erected in 1792 is per- 
fectly correspondent with such mag- 
nitude. On the right of the sarco- 
phagus, Religion is seen standing with 
the cross, and on the left, a Genius, 
exquisitely designed and finished, 
holds a reversed torch. Behind it is 
the statue of the Pope, kneeling, and 
engaged in prayer. Itis scarcely pos- 
sible to surpass the perfection exhi- 
bited in the two lions, which are 
placed at the feet of the emblemati- 
cal figures. The fervency of the 
Pope's devotion is perceptible in 
every feature of his face. In 1797 
a colossal statue of the King of Na- 
ples was finished, in the costume of a 
Roman Emperor. During the French 
commotion in Rome, it was pur- 
vosely placed behind some of his ce- 
ebrated groups, and thus preserved 
from destruction. In 1800, upon the 
removal of the Apollo Belvidere from 
the Vatican, the present Pope engaged 
Canova to exert all his talents in a 
statue of Perseus, to replace that irre- 
parable loss; and it has contributed 
to extend his fame. Certain connois- 
seurs discover the Apollo in armour, 
as the whole attitude of the upper 
part of the body is the same. Others 
have observed, that the Perseus ad- 
vancing the left leg, and holding back 
the right, exactly contrary to the 
Apollo, a bad effect is produced in 
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profile, and that the countenance is 
rather effeminate; yet all agree, that 
in point of execution of the muscles 
and pliancy of the flesh, it leaves 
nothing to be wished for. 

Canova went to Paris in 1802, for 
the express purpose of making a sta- 
tue of Napoleon, more than twelve 
feet high, in the costume of a Grecian 
hero. No effort of the art can exceed 
the character and finishing of the 
bust, but the statue is said to be very 
unequal*. One of his largest works, 
and of the most aovel conception, is 
the Mausoleum, placed in 1805 in 
the Augustine’s Church, at Vienna, 
to the memory of the Archduchess 
Christina, wife of Albert, Duke of Saxe 
Teischen. It is a pyramid twenty- 
eight feet high, surrounded by a fu- 
neral procession. The group of Cu- 
pid and Psyche, and a kneeling Mag- 
dalene, are so exquisite, that critics 
rival each other in their expressions 
of praiset. His Paris and Perseus 
(busts), and his Hebe and Terpsichore, 
which he brought to England and 
exhibited in 1817, are successful ri- 
vals of the antique. Lord Lans- 
downe has his Venus. But nothing 
can further add to his fame, than 
to say that in the Vatican, the pre- 
sent Pope, when restoring the court 
of the Belvidere in 1817, after the 
return of the Apollo and Laocoén, 
has ordered his Perseus, Creugas, and 
Damossenus, to be placed in a con- 
tiguous niche }. 


CHRONOLOGICAL VIEW or tue ITALIAN SCHOOL or SCULPTURE. 
With the most celebrated Works. 


Lorenzo GuibeRTi. 
Born 1378—Died 1455. 

The Gates of the Baplistery at Flo- 

rence, in alto relievo. 
DONATELLO. 
Born 1383—1466. 

Group in bronze of Judith and He- 
lofernes at Florence. Statue of St. 
George. The Annunciation. “ Zuc- 
cone,” the statue of an old man, 
placed in one of the niches of the 
Campanile, intended to represent St. 
Mark. A bronze equestrian statue 
of Erasmus Narni, at Padua. Statue 
of David. 


Baccio BANDINELLI. 
Born 1487—Died 1559. 

A statue of Hercules, finished in 
1534, and placed near the David, by 
M. Aagelo, as a rival performance. 
A statue of Bacchus in the Florence 
Gallery. Group of Laocodn in the 
same collection. This copy is of the 
size of the origina!, which Bandinelli 
was so vain as to prefer to the Lao- 
coon itself, an opinion in which he 
was not supported by his contempo- 
raries. Titian caricatured it by draw- 
ing three monkeys in the same atti_ 
tude; but this depreciation was oc. 





* Anecdotes of Ant. Canova, by M. M. Quatermere de Quincy and Lewis Fernon. 

+ Formerly in Prince Murat’s Gallery at Neuille. 

t The first volume of ‘ Storia della Scoltura dal’ suo risorgimento in Italia sino 
al secolo XIX. par Leopoldo Cicognara, Venezia, 1818,” 2 vol. fol. contains an ample 
and critical list of the Works of Canova, with many beautiful engravings, 
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casioned by the extreme vanity of 
the artist, which had given general 
disgust. {t will not be now denied 
to possess very considerable merit. 
MIcHEL ANGELO BUONAROTTI. 
Born 1474—Died 1564. 

Group of the Madonna della Pieta, 
in a North Chapel of St. Peter’s at 
Rome. TwoSlaves chained, originally 
intended to form a part of the Mauso- 
leum of Julius II]. Statue of Moses, 
in the Church of St. Pietro in Vin- 
colo, at Rome, attached as the cen- 
tral figure to the monument of Ju- 
lius [I]. This statue gave rise to a 
literary production, which has been 
considered as scarcely inferior, in 
point of sublimity, to the statue it- 
self, a sonnet by Zappi, translated by 
Roscoe, Life of Leo X. vol. 1V. p. 302. 
Duppa’s Life of M. Angelo, p. 192. 
Statue of David in the Piazza del 
Gran Duca at Florence, 16 feet 6 
inches in height, which he produced 
from a large block of marble, to 
which Simone da Fiesole, a Floren- 
tine sculptor, had unsuccessfully at- 
tempted to give a human figure of 
gigantic size, and which had remain- 
ed neglected for more than a hun- 
dred years, and was supposed to be 
irremediably deformed. Four figures 
on the Tombs of the Dukes Juliano 
and Lorenzo de Medici, representing 
Day, Night, Morning, and Evening, 
in the Mausoleum of St. Lorenzo at 
Florence. Statue of Bacchus in the 
Florence Gallery ; copied by Wilton, 
and now at Sion-house. Unfinished 
Bust of Brutus; ditto *. 

LoRENZETTO. 

The statue of Jonas attached to the 
Mausoleum of Augostino Chigi, in 
the Church of St. Maria del Popolo, 
at Rome, said to have been designed 
by Raffaelle. 

Gue.iietmo Detta Porta. 

The legs for the Statue of Hercu- 
les Farnese. The figures of Prudence 
and Justice for the tomb of Paul III. 
in St. Peter's, designed by M. Angelo. 

Giovanni DI Botoena. 
Born 1524—Died 1608. 

Statue of Neptune at Bologna. 
Group of a Roman and a Sabine girl 
at Florence. Equestrian Statue of 
Cosmo I. Grand Duke. Group of 
Hercules and Nessus. 





* See Duppa’s Life of M. Angelo, 4to. 
1807, in which the outlines of his works 
in Sculpture are given with spirit and 
elegance. 


Francois pu Quesnor FiamMinco. 
Born 1594—Died 1646. 

St. Susanna, in the Cathedral at 
Loretto. Apollo and Mercury, 3 ft. 
high. 

BENVENUTO CELLINI, 

Principally famous for his works 
in embossing. See his Life, written 
by himself, and translated by Nugent, 
2 vols. 8vo. 1775, in which they are 
enumerated. 

Anprea ContTuccl. 

Bas reliefs of the life of the Virgin 
Mary in the Chapel of Loretto, fi- 
nished by Bandinelli and other artists. 
** Ma quanto in questa parte appar- 
tiene ad Andrea, questi suoi lavori 
sono i pill belli e meglio condotti di 
scoltura, che mai fossero stati fatti, 
fino a queltempo.” Vasari, T. II. p. 
170. 

Giovanni Lorenzo BERNINI. 
Born 1598—Died 1680. 

Group of Apollo and Daphne in 
the Villa Borghese, near Rome. Da- 
vid preparing to slay Goliath, ditto. 
Fountain in the Piazza Navona, al 
Rome. Mausoleum of Urban VIII. 
in St. Peter’s. Ditto of Alexander 
Vil. Group of Neptune and Glau- 
cus, once in the Palazzo Negroni, 
now in the collection of Lord Yar- 
borough. Bust of Charles |. destroy- 
ed in the fire at Whitehall in 1691. 
Statue of Urban VIII. in the Capitol. 
Equestrian de of Louis XIV. at Ver- 
sailles. St. Theresa, one of his most 
admired works. There is a great ef- 
fort to produce an eflect very uncha- 
racteristic of a Saint. 

ALES3ANDRO ALGARDI. 
Born 1602—Died 1654. 

The Bas-relief of Attila, King of 
the Huns, with the Apostles Peter 
and Paul, and St. Leo im his pontifi- 
cal habit, placed in the portico of 
St. Peter’s, by order of Innocent X. 
It measures 32 French feet _by 18, 
and employed Algardi four years. 
The Tomb of Leo XI. sitting and 
giving the Benediction in St. Peter's. 
A bronze colossal statue of Innocent 
X. in the Palace degli Conservatori. 
A statue of Somnus, as a boy, in black 
marble, in the Villa Borghese. 

CamILLo Rusconi. 
Born 1658—Died 1728. 

The Tomb of Gregory XIIL. in St. 
Peter's. Copies of the Apollo Bel- 
videre and the Hercules Farnese for 
an English Nobleman. It is not cer- 
tain that they are now in England. 

ANGC- 
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ANGELO DA Rossi. 
Born 1671— Died 1715. 

The Bas-relief on the tomb of Alex- 
ander VII. It represents the canoni- 
zation of Saints, by that Pontiff, and 
is among the most admired sculpture 
in St. Peter’s Church, but for which 
he was so poorly recompensed, that 
it preyed on his spirits, and he died 
at the early age of 44 years. 

Antonio Canova OF VENICE. 
Born 1757—Living. 

Group of Theseus and the Mino- 
taur, 1783. Mausoleum of Clement 
XIV. (Ganganelli) 12 feet in height, 
with the figures of Temperance and 
Courtesy of 10 feet, erected in the 
Church of the Santi Apostoli at Rome 
in 1783. Statue of Psyche for Lord 
Cawdor, now in the collection of H. 
Blundell, Esq. from a design by Tre- 
sham. Group of Cupid and Psyche, 
at Paris. Mausoleum of Clement 
XIII. (Rezzonico) 17 feet high, ac- 
companied by two figures, as types of 
Religion and Genius. A Bas-relief of 
Justice, with two couchant lions on 
the plinth. He is represented not as 
pontifically seated, but kneeling, 
1792. Clementi XIII. Rezzonico P. 
M. Fratris Filii. Group of Hercules 
and Lychas. The pugilists Creugas 
and Damoxenos, in the Museum of 
the Vatican. They are mentioned by 
Pausanias. The Mausoleum of the 
Arch- Duchess Christina, at Vienna, 
1806. Itis composed of a solid Py- 
ramid, surrounded by eight figures 
larger than life, in a funeral proces- 
sion, “ Conjugi Optimaw Albertus.” 
Statue of Perseus, in the Vatican. 
Statue of the King of Naples, 1803. 
Colossal Statue of the Emperor Na- 
poleon, in a martial character. Sta- 
tue of the Empress Josephiae, sitting 
in the style of the Agrippina. The- 
seus vanquishing a Centaur, who is 
represented as thrown down on his 
fore-legs, and is endeavouring to rise 
again by the exertion of the hinder. 
Theseus presses with his knee the hu- 
man body of his antagonist, and is 
preparing to strike him on the head 
with a club. This group has been 
preferred to the others of Hercules 
and the Pugilists. In 1817, two fe- 


male figures were exhibited at Somer- 
set House; 1. Musa Terpsichore ; 2. 
Hebe presenting Nectar to the Gods. 
These staiues, which are the size of 
small life, had becw previously shown 
at Paris. 


€. ms. &. 
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Mr. Urnsan, Fed. 1. 
Sie - following Memoir of a gal- 
lant Veteran, who died on the 
13th of last monih, in his 110th year, 
are so interesting, with respect to their 
actual connexion with many remark- 
able events in the British annals, that 
you will probably think them worth 
copying from the Dublin Corre- 
spondent. M. Green. 
* John Dorman, or Diermott, was 
born at Boigh, or the Bullock-house, in 
the parish of Clonlee, and county of 
Donegal, on Aug. 24, 1709 ; and he was 
baptized by the Rev. Mr, Dunwith, rec- 
tor of that parish, who then lived in 
Lifford, on the spot where the gaol has 
been since erected. His father, after 
whom he was called John, was a la- 
bourer, and lived to the age of 131 
years. His mother’s name was Margaret 
Sharkey ; she lived to be nearly 113 
years old. These circumstances, com- 
bined with his own great age, seem to 
favour the opinion of those who think 
longevity is hereditary; he was, how- 
ever, the youngest of twelve children, 
none of whom, except one female, lived 
to any great age. His grandfather, 
Bryan Diermott, of Temple Douglas, 
near Letterkenny, lived to be a very old 
man, and had a considerable property in 
that neighbourhood, which he forfeited 
to the Crown in the rebellion of 1641. 
The wife of this Bryan Diermott was 
Giles M‘Gennis, who was of a reputable 
family, and the cousin germain of a 
Major Stafford, a gentleman of some 
property in the county of Donegal, at 
that time. His father was brought up 
to be a Roman Catholic Priest ; but as 
the term is, he was spoiled in the mak- 
ing, for he fell in love with Margaret 
Sharkey, and married ber. By this step 
he displeased his family, and was obliged 
to earn his bread, as a day-labourer, 
until he got into the service of Dr. 
Nicholas Forster, Bishop of Raphoe, 
whom he served for many years in the 
capacity of land-steward. In the year 
1721, Bishop Forster confirmed this 
John Dorman, then twelve years old; 
and the boy was sent to school, to John 
Campbell, of Clonlee, where some of bis 
relatives lived. Here he was taught to 
read, but neglected to learn to write, 
which afterwards proved a heavy loss to 
him, as his inability to keep accounts 
prevented his rising in the world, as he 
might otherwise have done, from the 
opportunities that occurred to bim. After 
he arrived at the age of manhood be 
joined in his father’s labours, and re- 
mained at home till the year 1736, 
when he resolved to try his fortune in 
brance, 
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France, where he had an uncle by his 
father’s side, a Captain of Lord Clare’s 
regiment in the Jrish brigade. 

*“ With this view, he traversed the 
coast of Ireland, from Donaghadee to 
Dingle, and back again, without being 
able to procure a passage, an embargo 
having at that time been laid on all the 
Irish ports, in consequence of the appre- 
hensions of a rupture with Spain. Still 
determined to push his way, he passed 
from Donaghadee to Port Patrick, and 
thence to Dumfries, at which latter 
place his money failed him ; in conse- 
quence of which, be gave up his inten- 
tion of proceeding to France, and en- 
listed in the 12th regiment of foot, then 
commanded by General Durea, a Dutch- 
man. The officer with whom he enlisted 
was Capt. Conyngham, of Crauford, in 
the county of Donegal. This gentle- 
man behaved very kindly to bim in his 
distress at Dumfries, and offered him a 
guinea to bring him home, if he should 
not wish to enlist with him. But Dor- 
man was ashamed to return, as he bad 
left home contrary to his parent’s wishes, 
and he found such a friend in Captain 
Conyngham, with whom he hired asa 
servant, that his situation was very com- 
fortable. With Capt. Conyngham he 
lived eight years, and was in his service 
when that gentleman died of a pleurisy 
in Limerick, and was buried in the 
Church-yard of St. Mary’s, in the year 
1744. 

** Soon after Dorman enlisted, the 
regiment in which he served was order- 
ed on foreign service; and he passed 
with his master through London to Hol- 
land, landing at the port of Helvoet 
Sluys ; from this he proceeded with the 
regiment to Amsterdam, after he had 
spent the winter of 1736, in quarters, at 
Bergen-op-Zoom.—The British army on 
the Continent at this time was com- 
manded by John Dalrymple, Earl of 
Stair. He remained with the army on 
the Continent, till the beginning of the 
year 1739, when a draft was made of 
seven men from each company in every 
regiment, to form a body of marines: 
with those Dorman volunteered, and 
went with Admiral Vernon’s squadron, 
of seven ships, to the coast of Spain 
Here he was engaged at the taking of 
Porto Bello and St. Serengo, and the 
bombardment of Carthagena, At the 
same time a strong armament was sent 
to the West Indies under the command 
of Lord Cathcart, to curb the insolence 
of the Spaniards. The frost, this year, 
was extremely severe even in Spain. He 
returned to Plymouth, under the com- 
mand of General Hobson, and shortly 
after rejoined the 12th regiment, then 
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quartered at a village within eight stones 
(24 miles) of Fontenoy. For six years 
he remained either in Hanover, or the 
neighbourhood of it, and was frequently 
engaged in skirmishes, and out on guards, 
His health was firm ; he was seldom in- 
disposed, except after drinking exces- 
sively of foozle, a liquor somewhat like 
our whiskey ; he was, however, in gene- 
ral, a temperate man, and all his life an 
early riser. 

“In the year 1743, he was engaged 
with his regiment at the battle of Det- 
tingen, in the Netherlands. The order 
of this battle was directed by King 
George the Second, who commanded bis 
army in person. The King advancing 
to the front of the line, gave fresh spirits 
to the soldiers. The British troops fired 
tov soon this day upon the marching up 
of the enemy, on which the French black 
musqueteers, detaching themselves from 
their lines, and gallopping between the 
allied foot, were all cut to pieces. The 
firing now became general; when the 
presence of his Britannic Majesty, who 
was in the posts of the greatest danger, 
and behaved with the noblest intrepi- 
dity, decided the fate of the day. Mar- 
shal Noailles shewed great bravery in this 
battle. The Duke of Cumberland being 
in the hottest of the engagement, was 
wounded in the calf of the leg. After 
losing the flower of the French army, 
hewn down in every direction by British 
valour, Marshal Noailles ordered a re- 
treat. In this battle the French lost 
6,000 men and a multitude of officers, 
and the English 2,500. Had the enemy 
been properly pursued, before they re- 
covered themselves from their first 
confusion, in all probability they would 
have sustained a total overthrow. The 
Earl of Stair proposed that a body of ca- 
valry should be detached on this service; 
but his advice was over-ruled. The 
English Generals, Clayton and Murray, 
were killetlin this battle, and the Earl 
of Albemarle, General Huske, and seve- 
ral other officers of distinction, wounded. 
The battle of Dettingen was fought on 
the 26th of June, 1743. The hostile ar- 
mies remained after the battle on each 
side of the river Mayne, till the 12th of 
July, when the French general, receiv- 
ing intelligence that Prince Charles of 
Lorrain had approached the Neckar, he 
suddenly retired, and re- passed the 
Rhine, between Worms and Oppenheim. 
On the 27th of August, the allied army 
passed the Rhine at Mentz; and the 
King of England fixed his head-quarters 
in the episcopal Palace of Worms. Here 
the forces lay encamped till the latter 
end of September, when they advanced 
to Spire, where they were joined by 
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20,000 Dutch auxiliaries from the Ne- 
therlands. In the month of October the 
King of Great Britain returned to Hano- 
ver, afd the army separated. The 
troops in British pay, marched back to 
the Netherlands, and the rest took their 
route to their respective countries. 

* On the 30th of April 1745, John 
Dorman was present and engaged at the 
battle of Fontenoy. The King of France 
had resolved on conquering the Nether- 
lands, and assembled a prodigious army 
for that purpose, under the auspices of 
Marshal Saxe. The King, and the Dau- 
phin, on their arrival at the camp, near 
Tournay, in the latter end of April, 
laid siege to that strong town. The 
Dutch garrison there, consisting of 
8,000 men, commanded by old Baron 
Dorth, made a vigorous defence. The 
allies were resolved to prevent the 
loss of the city, by a battle; their army 
was much inferior to that of the French; 
the Duke of Cumberland took the com- 
mand, having the Earl of Stair second 
in command under him. The Duke, 
having made the proper dispositions, 
began his march towards the evening. 
At two o’clock in the morning, a brisk 
cannonade ensued, and about nine 
o'clock, both armies were engaged ; the 
village of Antoine being on their right— 
a wood on their left, and the town of 
Fontenoy before them. The French had 
very great advantages in their positian. 
Notwithstanding this, the British in- 
fantry pressed forward, bore down all 
opposition, and for near an hour was 
victorious. Dorman, with the 12th 
regiment of foot, was in the hottest part 
of this action, and received a flesh 
wound in the right shoulder. So closely 
were the two armies engaged, that the 
muskets of each clashed against those of 
their respective opponents. Marshal 
Saxe was, at this time, sick of the same 
disorder of which he afterwards died. 
He visited all parts in a litter; and saw, 
notwithstanding all appearances to the 
contrary, that the day was bis own.— 
One circumstance occurred, which the 
subsequent historians were unwilling to 
record, of the Duke of Cumberland, 
which was, that in the midst of the bat- 
tle, he resigned the command to the 
Earl of Stair; and Dorman alleges that 
if he had not done so, the whole allied 
army would have been cut to pieces, 
The gallantry of bis Royal Highness, 
however, could not be doubted ; and it 
shone forth as conspicuous in this battle, 
as in that of Dettingen. The English 


column having driven the French beyond 
their lines, advanced so far as to pass the 
several columns of the enemy, which 
had opened and made an avenue for 
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them, and closed behind them, as they 
passed on. The French artillery then be- 
gan to fire upon them: and though 
they contimued a long time unshaken, 
yet being wholly unsupported by the 
other wing, and exposed back and front, 
flank and rear, to a dreadful fire, which 
did great execution, the British were 
obliged to make the necessary disposi- 
tions for a retreat, which was effected in 
tolerable order, about the hour of three 
o’clock in the afternoon. This was one 
of the most bloody battles that had been 
fought for a century before. The allies 
left upon the field near 12,000 slain, and 
the French bought the victory with 
nearly an equal number. Among the 
many British officers killed in this bat- 
tle, were Lieut.-gen. Campbell, and Ma- 
jor-gen. Ponsonby; the latter commanded 
a squadron consisting of the Scotch 
Greys, Ligonier horse, and Enniskillen 
dragoons. He fellin the rear of General 
Sperkins’s brigade, and not far from the 
spot on which Jobn Dorman was then 
engaged. 

“ Although the attack on the French 
army at Fontenoy was generally judged 
rash and precipitate, the British and 
Hanoverian troops fought with such 
courage and perseverance, that if they 
had been properly supported by the 
Dutch forces, and their flanks covered 
by a sufficient body of cavalry, the 
French, in all probability, would have 
been obliged to abandon the siege of 
Tournay, which, after a gallant resist- 
ance, surrendered to them on the 2Ist 
of June. After dismantling Tournay, 
and surprizing Ghent, the French army 
invested Ostend, which, though defended 
by an English garrison, and open to 
the sea, was, after a short siege, surren- 
dered on the 14th of August. Dender- 
monde, and afterwards Newport, and 
Weth, underwent the same fame, while 
the allied army lay entrenched, beyond 
the'canal of Antwerp; and the King of 
France having subdued the greater part 
of Austrian Netherlands, returned to 
Paris, which he entered in triumph. 

** Flushed with bis successes on the 
Continent, and resolved, if possible, to 
humble the pride of England, the King 
of France furnished the young Pretender 
with a supply of money and arms, and 
sent him into Scotland for the purpose 
of recovering the Crown which his fa- 
mily had forfeited. On the 14th of July, 
1745, he sailed in a small frigate from 
the port of St. Lazare, accompanied by 
the Marquis of Tuilibardin, Sir Thomas 
Sheridan, and a few other Irish and 
Scottish adventurers. Off Belleisle, he 
was joined by the Elizabeth, a French 
ship of war, mounted with 60 guns, as his 
convoy 
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convoy. Thetr design was to sail round 
Ireland, and land in the Western part of 
Scotland: but falling in with the Lion, 
an English ship of the line, a very obsti- 
nate and bloody action ensued. The 
Elizabeth was so disabled, that she 
could not proceed on the voyage, and 
with ‘difficulty reached the harbour of 
Brest ; but the Lion was shattered to 
such a degree, that she floated like a 
wreck upon the water. The Pretender, 
in the frigate, continued his course; to 
the Western Isles of Scotland, and land- 
ing on the coast of Lochaber, on the 
27th of July, brought with him seven 
officers, and arms for 2,000 men. In a 
short time, he found himself at the 
head of 1,500 men; and he invited 
others to join him, by manifestoes scat- 
tered through the Highlands. Sir John 
Cope was then sent to oppose his pro- 
gress. A requisition was made of 6,000 
auxiliaries, and six British regiments, 
which had remained with the Duke of 
Cumberland in Flanders, after the battle 
of Fontenoy. With one of these regi- 
ments (the 12th foot, the same in which 
he bad originally enlisted,) Dorman 
returned, and was engaged at the battle 
of Culloden, where, in less than half 
an hour after the first shot was fired, 
the rebels were totally routed, and the 
field covered with their wounded and 
slain, to the number of above 3,000. 
In this engagement, Dorman was so si- 
tuated in his regiment, that he had the 
opportunity of firing but one shot. 
Smollett says, in his continuation of 
Hume’s History of England, that Lord 
Balmerino was conveyed, with the Lords 
Kilmarnock, Cromarty, and Macleod, 
by sea to London, to be tried for joining 
in this rebellion. John Dorman, when 
living, said this was a mistake in the 
historian; and alleges, that he was 
one of the guard that accompanied them 
by land the whole way, under the com- 
mand of Capt. Eyre, who was afterwards 
made Governor of Galway for his ser- 
vices at that time. Dorman also said, 
that a person of the name of M‘Kenzie, 
the nephew of Lord Balmerino, and an 
Officer in Sir John Bruce’s battalion, 
conceiving that his uncle had been used 
harshly by Capt. Eyre, followed him to 
Galway, and remained there for a evnsi- 
derable time, endeavouring to get a 
shot at him, but was obliged to leave it, 
without effecting his purpose. 

“ After the rebellion in Scotland had 
been suppressed, the !2th regiment, and 
Dorman with it, marched for Ports- 
mouth, and there embarked for Flanders, 
where the veteran remained with the 
Duke of Cumberland’s army till the 
peace, which was concluded at Aix- 


la-Chapelle, on the 7th of October, 
1747. 

“ Immediately after the conclusion of 
peace, Monsieur Dupleux, who com- 
manded for the French in the East In- 
dies, began, by his intrigues, to sow the 
seed of dissention among the Nabobs, 
that he might be the better able to ac- 
complish certain designs which he had 
formed. His head-quarters were at Pon- 
dicherry, from whence he supplied the 
deposed Nabob of Arcot, Sundah Sabel, 
with 2,000 sepoys, 60 kafres, and 420 
French soldiers, which enabled Sabel to 
defeat his rival, Anaword Khan, whom 
they killed in battle. He then re-pos- 
sessed himself of the Government of 
Arcot, and, according to a previous sti- 
pulation, ceded to the French the town 
of Velur, in the neighbourhood of Pon- 
dicherry, with its dependencies, consist- 
ing of 45 villages. 

**Mahommed Ali Khan, son of the 
deceased Nabob, Anawerde Khan, fled 
to Terucherapall, and solicited the assist- 
ance of the English, who gave him a re- 
inforcement of money, men, and arms, 
under the conduct of Major Lawrence, a 
brave and experienced Officer. Thus 
commenced the celebrated war in India, 
whieh terminated in the reduction of the 
province of Arcot, after the army of 
Sundah Sabel had been completely 
routed, and its unfortunate Commander 
put to death by the Nabob of Tanjozr, 
an ally of the English Company, who 
struck off his head, to prevent any dis- 
putes about the manner of disposing of 
him. Among the reinforcements sent 
out to the East Indies, on this occasion, 
was a draft from the 12th regiment of 
foot, and with it John Dorman. The 
vessel in which he sailed, stopped for 
water at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
arrived at her destination in eleven 
months, which was then reckoned a 
good passage. Eight ships sailed under 
the same convoy, and in each of them 
about 100 soldiers. He was at the tak- 
ing of Madras and Pondicherry, and 
received no wound at either place. He 
remained with the British army for 
three years, between Madras and Pondi- 
cberry, and the climate agreed with him; 
but neither he, nor any of the privates, 
could acquire any share of the wealth 
which was there accumulated by the 
Officers of this army. Their food was 
chiefly rice, and they drank arrack with 
their water. Those who perspired pro- 
fusely, as Dorman did, enjoyed good 
health; but those who did not, were 
sickly, and many of them died. The 
uniform consisted of nankeen coats and 
trowsers. The intemperate use of fresh 
arrack caused much sickness, and seve- 
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ral deaths, in the European armies. The 
successes of Colonel (afterward Lord) 
Clive, at this time, in India, were almost 
incredibly great, and laid the founda- 
tion of the present amazing extent of 
riches and territory, which the English 
possess in the East Indies. 

* In the year 1752, Dorman returned 
to the King’s service, and to Europe, 
with about 30/. prize money, whieh he 
had shared on the taking of Pondicherry. 
The vessel in which he returned to Eu- 
rope, stopped for water at St. Helena. 
On his being discharged at Charing 
Cross, from the service of the Company, 
Adjutant-general Napier, who then com- 
manded the 12th regiment, inquired if 
there were any men there who had be- 
longed to it. Dorman replied that he 
was one, and immediately re-enlisted in 
it—upon which, the General gave him 
five guineas, which, with the 30/, he had 
brought to England, he dissipated in a 
very short time, reserving only what 
bore bis expences to Aberdeen, where 
the regiment was quartered, 

“In the month of May, 1756, the 
King of England declared war against 
the French, on account of the infringe- 
ments and encroachments made by them 
upon the British territories in America, 
after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle ; and 
in the ensuing month, the French King, 
in his turn, declared war against his 
Britannic Majesty, in terms of uneom- 
mon asperity. On the 20th of September, 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, after 
driving the French out of Hanover, by 
an army which his Britannic Majesty 
had authorized him to raise in that 
country, took possession of Leipsic, for 
the purpose of forwarding the King of 
Prussia’s desigus upon Poland. A sharp 
war ensued, in which the King of Poland 
was deprived of his Electoral Domi- 
nions, bis troops, arms, artillery, and 
ammunition. In the latter end of this 
year, the Hanoverian auxiliaries were 
transported from England to their own 
country, which was, at this time, in 
great danger of invasion. After various 
successes and reverses, the French, on 
the 24th of July, 1757, laid part of 
Hanover under contribution, which Jed 
to the action of Hoslenbeck, in which 
the allied army, under the command of 
the Duke of Cumberland, were obliged 
to retreat. After which the French 
took possession of the whole of the Elec- 
torate of Hanover, and also of Hesse 
Cassel. 

“ Dorman was on the Continent dur- 
ing the whole of this war, and often- 
times engaged in different battles and 
skirmishes, the particulars of none of 
which he remembers, except those of 
Minden, where he was severely wounded 
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in the left hand. In this memorable en- 
gagement, one of the most glorious in 
the English annals, Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunswick, with about 7,000 English 
troops, defeated 80,000 of the French 
regular troops, in fair battle. In the 
middle of this battle, Lord George Sack- 
ville behaved so extremely ill, that, 
when the battle was over, Prince Ferdi- 
nand took bis sword and sash from him, 
and ordered him to retire from the army, 
as he had no occasion for his services. 
His command was given to the Marquis 
of Granb:", who had highly distinguished 
himself in this battle; and the unfor- 
tunate Lord George was afterwards tried 
and broke of his commission. His crime 
was, not bringing up, in due time, a 
body of cavalry which he commanded. 
So great was the indignation against him 
at the moment, that six regiments 
nearly mutinied on the field, because be 
was not immediately shot. 

** Dorman was carried out of the field 
on a waggon, and brought, with other 
wounded men, to a military hospital at 
Bremen, on the Weser, On his reco- 
very, he was discharged, with a pension 
of 7/. 18s. a year, which he forfeited ele- 
ven years afterwards, by refusing to re- 
move to a depot in England, from Stra- 
bane, where he was carrying on, with 
some success, the trade of a baker, and 
where he died, after a short illness, Jan. 
13, 1819, in his 110th year.” 

———— 
Mr. Urnan, West-square, Jan. 4. 
N searching among my old papers 
the other day, 1 found the ac- 
companying remarks on the Anti- 
quity of Iron, loosely thrown toge- 
ther, some years since, for the gratifi- 
cation of a private pupil.—If you 
deem them likely to prove acceptable 
tv your Readers, perhaps you may 
find a vacant niche for their adinis- 
sion irto your valuable Miscellany. 
Yours, &c. Joun Carey. 

Although Homer is generally sup- 
posed to have lived about a hundred 
and fifty or two hundred years poste- 
rior to the Trojan war; Dr. Chandler, 
in his “* History of Trey,” and the 
Critical Reviewers, in their remarks 
on that publication, have rendered it 
more than probable that the Grecian 
bard flourished within sixty orseventy 
years from the destruction of the 
Trojan capital. Now, as Hesiod lived 
either contemporary with Homer, or 
perhaps somewhat earlier—and as the 
use of iron seems to have been gene- 
ral, or nearly so, among the Greeks 
of Hesiod’s day — we may fairly con- 
clude, that, at the siege of Troy, of- 
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fensive weapons of iron were much 
more common than might be sup- 
posed from the writings of Homer, 
who chose, in most cases, to furnish his 
heroes with brazen arms, for the sake, 
probably, of giving to his poems a 
more venerable air of antiquity. 

However that may be in general, 
he has, in particular instances, noticed 
various weapons or instruments made 
of iron or steel, viz. Arrow-points, 
Il. 4, 123—Swords or Knives, Il. 18, 
34 —Spear- points (Ulysses had left 
several in his house, when setting out 
for Troy), Odyss. 16, 294, Od. 19, 13, 
compared with Od. 22, 25; though 
again described as of brass or copper, 
Od. 22, 92, 125, 259, 276, 295—Maces 
for battle, Il. 7, 141, 144— Aves and 
Hatchets, Il. 14, 485; 23, 30; Od. 9, 
393— Ploughshares, I|. 23, 834—Bills 
and Sickles, Hymn. 3,109; 4, 269— 
Chisels or Scrapers, Hymu. 3, 41. 

With respect to Hesiod, although 
he was attentive to arm the heroes of 
anterior days (Perseus, Hercules, 
Cycnus, &c.) with brazen swords and 
spears, for the sake, no doubt, of pre- 
serving the propriety of costume ; 
yet neither he nor his contemporary 
Greeks were unacquainted with the 
use of iron; since we see, that, to 
illustrate a description in his Theo- 
gonia, v. 864, he introduces, as a 
simile, the melting of iron-ore—a 
simile, which must have been unintel- 
ligible to his readers, if the Greeks of 
his time had not been well and gene- 
rally acquainted with the iron manu- 
facture. 

Besides, in describing the third 
generation of men, who had lived 
prior to the Theban war and the siege 
of Troy, he carefully informs his 
reader, that “* Those men, being unac- 
quainted with iron” (Meras y ovx 
fOXE oudnpos, Op. & D. 150), *¢ had 
used brazen arms and brazen tools :” 
whence it is not unreasonable to con- 
clude, that brazen arms and tools 
were no longer, or at least very rarely, 
used by the Greeks of his day; but 
that iron was generally employed by 
them instead of brass: otherwise the 
important information respecting the 
brazen arms of carlier times would 
have been altogether nugatory. 

a 


Mr. URBAN, Jan. 20. 


[* your Obituary for March 1817, 
wherein you noticed the late Rev. 
Robert Tyrwhitt, of Jesus College, 
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Cambridge, you took occasion to 
mention two Sermons published by 
him, which you say, “ whoever reads 
will lament that the Author has not 
explained his sentiments more fully 
on many other parts of Scripture.” 
For these Discourses 1 have made 
diligent but fruitless inquiry, and 
shall therefore feel obliged by in- 
formation where copies of them may 
be procured. In the Memento allud- 
ed to, you gave an outline of Mr. 
Tyrwhitt’s character, that does credit 
to your accustomed intelligence and 
candour; but my reverence for the 
memory of that most excellent man, 
led me to hope that ’ere now I should 
have seen it illustrated by some anec- 
dotes, or perhaps a Memoir of his 
most benevolent but unostentatious 
career through life. You have truly 
said that “ his benevolence was not 
confined to any sect or party,” as one 
proof of which (if 1] have been rightly 
informed) he contributed largely to- 
wards the repairs of his College Cha- 
pel, although he had long ceased to 
frequent that sacred edifice on account 
of his dissent from the Church Litur- 
gy: he appears, however, to have 
been decidedly favourable to a Na- 
tional Establishment in Church affairs, 
and to have given his support to the 
existing order therein, as far as his 
well-known tenets would permit; and 
accordingly we find he occupied the 
University pulpit, and adorued it by 
his good sense and learning as often 
as the cycle for that purpose called 
upon him to preach there. Perhaps 
you can prevail with some of your 
Cambridge friends to comply with the 
foregoing suggestions; and as he 
passed nearly all his long life in that 
celebrated University, there must still 
be many of her sons competent in 
every way to perpetuate various ho- 
nourable traits of him by means of 
your pages; and the noble legacy 
which he bequeathed them for the fur- 
therance of biblical criticism, seems 
to demand some such gratefui tribute 
at their hands. It will be very grati- 
fying also to many of your Readers to 
be informed, what steps have been 
taken by the legatees to promote the 
said pious intentions of the Testator. 
Yours, &c. Nepos. 
P.S. Some slight notices of Mr. 
Tyrwhitt are preserved in Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth 
Century, vol. 1X. p, 527. 
REVIEW 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


14, History of the Island of St. Domingo, 
JSrom its first Discovery by Columbus 
to its present period. 8vo. pp. 446. 
Fenner. 


URING the administration of 
Lord North it was observed, 
that of the British troops sent to 
America, only one half proved ef- 
fective upon landing: the length of 
the voyage had so baneful an opera- 
tion in crowded transports. It is 
also known, that if a distant colony, 
of extent sufficiently large, chuses to 
proclaim itself independent, faction, 
treachery, or interest, can alone re- 
store it to the parent country. It is 
impossible to ship forces adequate to 
its subjugation, especially if the coun- 
try be wild. Yet, with the know- 
ledge of this fact, did France send 
out an army to subdue an island of 
about 150 miles broad, and 400 long, 
inhabited by a population of 455,000 
negroes, and the climate West Indian! 
The Blacks had only of course to do, 
what we have been informed by naval 
authority they actualiy did, bring the 
French to action in the heat of the 
day {not for victory), and continue 
the practice for a few successive days. 
The hospitals were soon overloaded. 
The American war suggested another 
plan, where the force was strong; 
fight one battle; that diminishes a 
certain number; let them besiege, 
and even take a town; a greater de- 
crease ensues; and, when from inci- 
dental or excited causes, a sufficient 
loss has taken place, bear down upon 
the remainder with a far superior 
army. It was by this means that 
Lord Cornwallis was defeated ; and it 
is a safe method where disciplined 
troops are to be engaged by raw mili- 
tia. Pichegru relieved France by the 
same methods. 

The value and scarcity of colonial 
produce in France, through the loss 
of their islands, and the risk of ship- 
ment, became enormous. An impa- 
tient feeling under privation goaded 
them to a measure, which the na- 
tional vanity, from their military suc- 
cess, could alone deem feasible. Rea- 
son and Experience did not, however, 
accompany Fortune in the project; 
and the result will furnish an oppor- 

Gent. Maa. February, 1819. 
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tunity to Philosophers of knowing, 
whether Gibbon’s position of inferior 
physiological character in the Natives 
of Africa is, or is not, founded in fact. 

We consider this Work as an excel- 
lent compendiary narrative. The 
sentences are flowing, and the matter 
judiciously selected; and though only 
one volume, it contains sufficient in- 
formation to be quite satisfactory to 
the reader of history, as such, who 
has no political or local particulars to 
explore, which require minute de- 
tails. After describing various cruel- 
ties practised on both sides, we have 
a curious account of blood-hounds : 

“* To complete the climax of more than 
savage cruelty, they [the French] re- 
sorted to the use of bloud-hounds, which 
they obtained chiefly from the island of 
Cuba. These dogs were trained with 
great care and much perverse ingenuity, 
to inspire them with an attachment to 
all persons of white complexion, and 
with an insatiable thirst for the blood of 
the blacks, whom they were afterwards 
employed in hunting down with unre- 
lenting fury, like so many wild beasts of 
the forest.” 

** On more than one occasion some of 
the prisoners, whom their merciless op- 
pressors were pleased to denounce as 
criminals, were thrown alive to the 
blood-hounds. Of this unparalleled 
enormity the authors made no secret, 
at the scene of its perpetration, giving 
public notice of the time and place at 
which the horrid spectacle would be ex- 
hibited. The ordinary day for such ex- 
hibitions was Sunday. A large ring was 
lined with the military under arms, the 
ferocious dogs were in the centre, and 
the, human victims were delivered naked 
totheir rage.” P. 279. 

** Nor were the ravages of these brute 
auxiliaries limited to the particular mis- 
sions assigned them by their employers. 
Being but slenderly fed, in order to 
sharpen their voracity for the required 
service, they would frequently break 
louse, and devour infants from the public 
way. At other times they would hasten 
to the neighbouring woods, and, sur- 
prizing a family of harmless cultivators 
at their homely repast, or during their 
nightly repose, would involve them ail 
in one common destruction.”” P, 280. , 

“When Rochambeau was reduced to 
the extreme of distress, it is (says our Au- 
thor) one of those remarkable events, 

which 
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which sometimes almost disclose to mor- 
tal view the invisible hand of a righteous 
Providence, that the French were ac- 
tually obliged, for several weeks, to sub- 
sist on those very blvod-bounds which 
they bad procured for the purpose of 
bunting down the negroes.” P, 286. 


We shall close this account with no- 
ticing one famous absurdity. After 
Christophe was crowned King in 1811, 
whose Christian name was Henry, 
among the new monarchical institu- 
tions was * the royal and military or- 
der of Saint Henry.” Wespeak thus 
under the presumption that there is 
no Saint Heury in the Romish Calea- 
dar; and that it is a singular blunder 
of the Blacks upon the subject, that 
the Christian name of a King was 
alone the groundwork of the appel- 
lations of the European orders. 


\5. A Letter to a Friend, relative to the 
present State of the Island of Domi- 
nica. By Langford Lovell, Esg. 8vo. 
pp. 39. Winchester, Robins. 


IT has been often noted, that 
wherever governmenis interfere with 
Commerce, the results are unfortu- 
nate. The old story of “ Let us 
alove,” is well known; and it is cer- 
tainly a most iniquitous consequence 
of war, that tradesmen, whose inte- 
rest and inclination it is to be at peace, 
should be made the principal sufferers, 
at least in the question of property. 
It may be even doubted whether the 
system of taking prizes, beyond a re- 
ference to certain articles, is not 
highly injurious to the nation which 
practises it; for, if the captures from 
the enemy be more numerous than 
your own losses, you only introduce 
foreign commodities to compete with 
your own; and if the balance be 
against you, the Underwriter pays in 
the main, from capital. However, the 
full discussion of this question isheyond 
our limits, and therefore, admittip 
the fact, that the practice is founded, 
upon its tendency (by producing 
inter alia much distress) to shorten 
the duration of war, we shall only ob- 
serve, that its real operation is merely 
to augment the prices of articles, and 
produce restrictions upon commerce. 

When war broke out with America, 
traffic was prohibited with our colo- 
nies. The object of Mr. Lovell’s 
Pamphlet is chiefly to shew the injury 
thus done to the Island of Dominica 
after the hurricane by this restriction; 
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and he writes both with loyalty and 
temper. The fact is (see p. 2%) that 
the measure doubled the price of ne- 
cessaries, in a country where, by the 
hurricane, the proprietors and inha- 
bitants were ruined. 


16. Reformation in the Catholic Church 
of Germany, and the Downfall of Pa- 
pal Authority, detailed in a Corre- 
spondence with the Court of Rome, on 
the subject of the Nomination of the 
Vicar-general Baron Von Wessenberg, 
as Successor in the Diocese of Con- 
stance, and Diocesan Administrator. 
Accompanied by the various Documents 
referred to in the Correspondence; a 
Prefatory Memorial, giving a brief 
Account of the extraordinary Proceed- 
ings of the Court of Rome, on this ocea- 
sion; and the measures adopted in conse- 
quence by his Royal Highness the Grand 
Duke of Baden; and an Introduction, 
written expressty for this Translation, 
by the Attorney General of the King of 
Bavaria. Translated from the Origi- 
nalGerman. pp. 215. Ackermann. 
THOUGH this is a Pamphlet pecu- 

liarly adapted to excite public atten- 
tion, we think those who are imme- 
diately interested in the subject of it 
will choose to judge of it for them- 
selves by perusing a work so fully de- 
scribed in the title-page. 


17. Nichols’s Illustrations of the Lite- 
rary History of the Eighteenth Century. 
(Continued from p. 42.) 

THE particulars of Mr. Hardinge’s 
Life we have not abridged, or advert- 
ed to in this place, as there is reason 
to expect that we shall meet with 
them again, prefixed to an edition of 
his Works, now in the press. We 
can recollect none of Mr. Hardinge’s 
productions which does not deserve 
republication: but in correspondence 
he certainly excelled. In this respect 
we are inclined to prefer him to the late 
Lord Orford, (whose letters have been 
very justly praised, and are accounted 
the best of his works) not only be- 
cause Mr. Hardinge is sincere, which 
Lord Orford never was; but because 
amidst all Mr. H.’s wit and vivacity, 
he never fails to draw upon bis me- 
mory (a very accurate one) for some 
fact, or piece of information. This, 
uolike Lord Orford’s, carries his cor- 
respondence beyond the mere “ en- 
tertainment of the moment.” 

Mr. Hardinge’s Memoirs are fol- 
lowed by those of his nephew, George 

Nicholas 
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Nicholas Hardinge, a young naval 
hero of great promise, who fell glo- 
riously in March 1608, in the 28th 
year of his age. So much had be dis- 
tinguished himself in the short period 
of his brave and manly career, that 
the House of Commons unanimously 
voted a monument to him, which has 
since been placed ia St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, and of which there is a draw- 
ing in Mr. Ellis’s excellent edition of 
Dugdale’s History of that Church. 
These memoirs, the production of Mr. 
Justice Hardinge, are admirably con- 
trived to stimulate the ambition of 
the young adventurer, and to show by 
what spirit and by what steps an en- 
terprizing youth may become the 
greatest of heroes, and reach the sum- 
mit of fame. 

In the Appendix to the Memoirs of 
the Hardinge family, are various po- 
etical pieces and other documents il- 
lustrative of the preceding narrative ; 
but of all the serious documents, that 
which in our opinion confers most ho- 
nour on Mr. Justice Hardinge, is hishu- 
mane interference in behalf of women 
suspected of child-murder. Jt is too 
well known that our Judges on for- 
mer occasions, in their charges, were 
influenced by certain erroneous opi- 
nions respecting the signs by which it 
may be known whether a child wasborn 
alive or dead. The popular, and in- 
deed the professional opinion was, that 
if the lungs floated in water, the child 
must have been born alive: but if born 
dead, they would sink. This opinion, 
which had been generally acted upon 
as infallible, and as a very easy crite- 
rion, Mr. Justice Hardinge was, from 
better information, inclined to doubt, 
and had his doubts resolved first by the 
perusal of a lecture of Dr. William 
Hunter, and lastly by the written opi- 
nioas (here published) of three of the 
most eminent men of their day, Messrs. 
Cline, Home, aud Cooper. Previous- 
ly to this, the crime of child-murder 
had so frequently occurred in the 
Welsh circuit, over which Mr. Har- 
dinge presided, that he was induced 
to wrile the following letter to the 
late Bishop Horsley; and one more 
replete with information on the sub- 
ject, or with more just reflection, we 
kuow not where to find. 


Tothe Right Rev. Dr. Horstey, Lord 
Bishop of St. Asapu. 

“* My dear Lord, April .., 1805. 

“With many apologies, and with 

trembling bope that you will honour the 
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inclosed with your attention, I lay them 
before you, and have nothing more at 
heart than to obtain a few hints from you 
upon so awful and so alarming a subject, 
In our part of Wales it is thought no 
crime to kill a bastard child. We had 
two cases equally desperate. One of the 
culprits (and perhaps the worst of the 
two in a moral view) escaped. Both of 
the offences were proved by irresistible 
evidence.—In the case of the girl at 
Presteigne, circumstances transpired 
which are of a most affecting and pecu- 
liar nature. Her countenance was pret- 
ty and modest ; it had even the air and 
the expression of perfect innocence.— 
Not a tear escaped from her, when all 
around her were deeply affected by her 
doom; yet her carriage was respectful, 
her look attentive, serious, and intel- 
ligent.—Short as the interval before she 
perished, her use of it was most won- 
derful.—It appeared that she had no 
defect of understanding, and that sbe 
was born with every disposition to virtue 
—but of her crime she had not the 
faintest conception ; and there was not 
a single trace of Religion to be found 
in ber thoughts. Of Christianity she 
had never even heard, or of The Bible; 
and she had scarce ever been at Church, 

** A servant in a most profligate fami- 
ly attracted the notice of her young 
master, who intrigued with her. Her 
office was that of under-cook; and she 
killed her child, the moment after its 
birth, with a pen-knife, nearly severing 
the head from the neck. It was the 
same knife, and the same use of it, which 
had been her implement and constant 
habit in killing chickens. This murder, 
it appears by her confession (the most 
ingenuous and complete imaginable), 
that she committed in mercy to the child. 

“The young Squire, though her fa- 
vourite gallant, was not the father; but 
she did him justice in reporting, that, 
when he was apprized of her pregnancy 
he offered her to maintain the child 
when born, if she would only say that 
he was the father. Such was her sense 
of honour, that, although it would have 
saved her child’s life and ber own, she 
would not purchase these two lives by 
a falsehood. The father of the child, 
before its birth, ‘admitting the fact) re- 
fused in peremptory terms to maintain 
it when born, * I determined, therefore, 
to kill it, poor thing ! (she said) out of 
the way, being perfectly sure that [ 
could not provide for it myself.” These 
were her words and the substance of 
them was often repeated. 

** Before she was tried, she solicited 
her young master's heip in the gift of a 
single guinea to her, for a Counsel, to 
do the best for ber that be could—but 
her prayer was refused, and slie would 

have 
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have been undefended if the High She- 
riff had not, in compassion to her de- 
solated situation, fee’d Counsel himself. 
She took it for granted that she would 
be acquitted ; had ordered gay apparel, 
to attest the event of her deliverance ; 
and suppo:ed the young gentleman (whom 
t well knew) would save her by a letter 
to me.—She embraced the Gospel Creed, 
and its mercies, with enlightened as 
well as fervent hope; took the sacra- 
ment with exemplary devotion ; marked 
a perfect sense of remorse ; and met her 
fate in the most affecting manner, with 
calm intrepidity, and with devout resig- 
nation, The Minister who attended ber 
told me that a feather of Religion would 
have made an Angel of this girl. 

“To wind up the characters in this 
Provineial Tragedy, though to the end 
of her life she spoke with romantic af- 
fection of her young master (whom yet 
she indirectly accused of seducing her) ; 
when she was no more, he gave the lie 
to all that she had asserted, and with- 
out a shadow of interest. It must not 
be forgot that her fellow-servant, the fa- 
ther of the child, when she complained 
of her sufferings from pregnancy, gave 
her an herb, which he told her that he 
bad gathered, and advised her to take 
it ; which she would never do, believing 
that it was intended by him to kill her 
child in the womb. 

“* As the Law now stands, conceal- 
ment of pregnancy and birth is punished 
with two years imprisonment at the 
most ! though it is in that concealment 
that all these murders originate. 1| ne- 
ver yet heard of the Divine, Philoso- 
pher, Statesman, Judge, Moralist, or 
even Poet, who has written professedly 
upon this topic. There is, I believe, no 
allusion to it in Scripture. It never hap- 
pens in high life; is the vice of the 
poor; and generally in the pale of do- 
mestic servitude. I believe that, in 
every instance of the kind, a total want 
of religious conceptions or habits will 
be found one of the features—and a 
neglected education the other. In pro- 
portion to the undisciplined and savage 
characters of the poor, this offence is 
more or less prevalent. 

There has not been a conviction at 
the Old Bailey for this crime during a 
period of twenty years, and the cases of 
trial for it have been very few.—In Wales 
they have been twice as numerous, and 
very often fatal. In Ireland, I am told, 


the habit of exposing children, most of 
whom die, rages like a pestilence. 

“1 wish to have your Lordship’s opi- 
nion how you would correct the law 
upon that subject, and what expedients 
you would recommend for prevention of 
1 will do myself the ho- 


the mischief. 
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nour to wait upon you whenever you 
will appoint me. It will be my turn at 
Brecon to deliver the Charge * in the 
Summer; and I wish to do as much 
good as I can, by admonition from the 
Bench. I remain, with highest respect, 
** My Lord, 
“Your most grateful and obedient servant, 
** GEORGE HarDINGE.” 


The issue of Mr. Hardioge’s in- 
quiries on the symptoms of natural or 
violent death, in children supposed to 
be murdered, was an excellent charge 
intended for the grand jury in April 
1816, which, however, he did not 
live to deliver. What he left is here 
published, and is a document of great 
importance. 

(To be continued.) 


18. The Banquet. In Three Cantos, 
8vo. Baldwin & Co. pp. 144. 

WE believe it will be pretty gene- 
rally acknowledged by our Readers, 
that it is too much the custom of the 
poets of the present day to try to 
gain the temple of Parnassus and the 
Sacra Sedes Musarum rather by a 
coup de main than a regular ap- 
eer 3—by scaling the precipitous 
eights that guard this dangerous 
eminence, rather than by pursuing 
the beaten road which has been point- 
ed out and trodden by the most fa- 
voured disciples of Apollo. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
their giddy heads have soon been 
turned by the sudden and unnatural 
elevation, and that so many have 
fallen headlong in the hazardous and 
presumptuous enterprize, and are 
now sinking in the gulph of oblivion, 
to riseno more. The eye that was 
at first dazzled by the hardy attempt, 
contemplates without pity or sur- 
prize, the fall of these democrats and 
anarchists of the empire of the Muses, 
and turns with disgust from the man- 
gled relicks of the victims of their 
own ambition and conceit. They 
wake their entry into the Pierian 
territory, in the same way as Satan 
into Paradise, by overleaping the 
barriers, or rising ina fog ; and their 
success when arrived is pretty much 
of the same nature. They pluck uo- 
- and forbidden fruit from the tree 
of knowledge with which they tempt 
the credulous fair, inflame their pas- 





* This admirable Charge is printed in 
our vol. LY. p, 823, 
sions, 
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sions, and corrupt their hearts. But 
when challenged by the voice of truth, 
and touched by the ethereal and un- 
erring point of enlightened judgment, 
they stand confessed in their native 
deformity. Wedo not mean to insi- 
puate that such censure applies in- 
discriminately to every poetical pro- 
duction of the present day ; far from 
it: there are doubtless many that do 
not fall within the scope of these 
animadversions; and that which we 
have now to announce, forms a fresh 
and honourable exception. It is less 
the Banquet of sense than the feast 
of reason, and is so served up as to 
awaken, without cloying the appe- 
tite, and we trust, may afford a lively, 
rational, and lasting entertainment to 
the Reader. 

Although deprived of the means of 
exciting an interest by the gradual 
developement of a continued story, 
the subject is throughout sufficiently 
enliveued and embellished by occasion- 
al anecdotes and strokes of satire. 

Though the form is that of a di- 
dactic poem, it is not filled with for- 
mal rules and tiresome description, 
but replete with strokes of delicate 
irony and good-humoured pleasantry, 
glancing lightly at the most promi- 
nent parts of the subject, without 
dwelling tediously on any: to use the 
Author’s own illustration, 


“‘ Think on the wasp—with covetous de- 
light [flight ; 

O’er gay parterres he guides his wanton 

Still pillaging—the surreptitious theft 

Not by what’s pilfer’d known, but what 
is left.” 


The first Canto, after a playful ad- 
dress to the minor poets, is principally 
taken up with the customs of the an- 
cients in eating; and the simplicity of 
primitive times is thus illustrated : 


‘* The Ruths of early times the field 
would glean ; 

Through rounder fingers, the round 
grain would screen, 

The bursting wheat from the rough cat- 
kin draw 

And from its calyx segregate, and straw, 

Shake the awn’d barley from its wiry coat, 

And from its nodding panicle the oat ; 

With ruddy lips the ready air excited, 

To puff away the withered ears or 
blighted, 

Though as they blew the prickly husk 
around, 

The tender chin, the bristly beard 
would wound, 
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The housewives too would grind their 
flour, and bake, 

And on the embers torrify their cake.— 

*Twas for such arts, that women then 
were wed, 

But some would burn their fingers,— 
some their bread.— 


The story of the Spartan Cook from 
Cicero; that of Lucullus, and of Do- 
mitian’s turbot, &e. are not forgot; 
we take the following as the shortest : 


** We read one evening, as he took his 
wine, [tonine,) 
Mare Anthony—(mark! not Mare An- 
Whose cvok would balf the Roman em- 
pire stew, 
In honour of a delicate ragout, 
That pleas’d the palate of the Egyptian 
Queen, [seen), 
The finest thing perhaps that had been 
Presented, to the artist that had made it, 
(An author of veracity has said it,) 
A spacious city, with its streets and 
houses, [spouses, 
All its inhabitants—and all their 
A free imperial Borough, on the spot, 
With all dependencies, both scot and lot; 
Such was the grandeur of the Roman 
name, [same ? 
What Boroughmonger now would do the 
But rather for a seat on Stephen's wall, 
Barter his dinner, stews, his cook ,andall.” 


The second Canto relates more im- 
mediately to culinary preparations; 
and the third to the table of the mo- 
derns. 

The opening of the second is grace- 
ful and spirited. 


O ye, in Nature’s liveliest mood, who 
born (morn, 

Bask in the sunshine of your smiling 

Whose souls entranc’d, no banquet own 
besides 

That illusory feast which love provides, 

Who feed on sentiment, or fasting sit, 

To win the fair by poetry or wit ; 

Ab, little heed ye, as ye pleasure quaff, 

The grinning masks that round the gob- 


let laugh ; 
Nor think, until the potent beverage 
works, [lurks.”’ 


Beneath the visor’d face, that treachery 


In the end of third Canto, is very 
elegantly related the fatal catastrophe 
which an over delicate sense of ho- 
nour brought upon Vatel, the Maitre 
d’Hotel to the famous Prince of 
Condé. We extract the story from 
the lively Letter of Madame de Se- 
vigné to Madame de Grignap, and 
refer our Readers for further parti- 
culars and pathetic reflections to the 
pocw. 

“ The 
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“* The King arrived on Thursday af- 
ternoon; for the evening’s refreshment 
there was a collation laid out in an al- 
eove, strewed with roses and jonquilles— 
all this was excellent. 

*¢ Supper-time came—there were some 
of the tables where the roasts were want- 
ing, on account of the number of din- 
ners which had been unexpectedly call- 
ed for ; this irregularity hurt poor Vatel, 
who was heard several times to exclaim— 
* My honour is tarnished ; I shall never 
be able to get over this business.” He 
said afterwards to Gourville—* My brain 
is absolutely turning ; I havehad no sleep 
for these twelve nights ; 1 must beg you 
to help me in giving the necessary or- 
ders.’—Gourville lent him all the assist- 
ance in his power. The dishes in ques- 
tion which had been wanting, though 
mot at the King’s table, but at the 
twenty-fifth from it, seemed to haunt 
his imagination. 

**Gourville mentioned it to the Prince 
—the Prince went himself to Vatel’s 
room, and said to him in the kindest 
manner, ‘ Vatel, every thing has been 
done in the first style ; nothing could 
be better arranged than the King’s sup- 
per. He answered ‘ Your Highness’s 
condescension overpowers me; 1 know 
that two tables were neglected.” ‘ Not 
in the least,’ returned the Prince ; 
* make yourself perfectly easy; all was 
exactly as it ought to be.’ Midnight 
came; the fireworks did not succeed ; 
an envious cloud destroyed all their ef- 
fect. They cost 16,000 francs. At four 
o’clock Vatel, already on the alert, finds 
the rest of the household buried in sleep. 
He meets a purveyor who brings him a 
very scanty supply of sea-fish. ‘£ Is this 
all?” asks Vatel, alarmed. ‘ Yes, Sir,’ 
answered the man, not knowing that mes- 
sengers had been dispatched to put all 
the sea-purts in requisition, Vatel wait- 
ed, however, a considerable time—no 
sign of the other purveyors—distracted 
and bewildered, his imagination repre- 
sented to him it was in vain to expect 
any further supplies in time: he went 
to Gourville, and said to him: ‘ My dear 
friend, I never can survive this disgrace.’ 
Gourville smiled at him. Vatel goes 
immediately to his chamber, and shut- 
ting himself in, fixes his sword against 
the door ; twice he rushes on the point 
ineffectually, but the third time he falls 
dead. In the mean time the fish ar- 
rive from all quarters—the servants 
hunt up and down for Vatel—they call 
him on every side—they run to his room 
—they knock—no answer—at last the 
door is burst open, and he is found wel- 
tering in his blood. They Prince was 
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immediately informed of the ecatas- 
trophe, and was much shocked: the 
Duke was greatly affected, even to tears. 
Vatel had been his right-hand man in 
the Burgundy expedition. 

“The Prince related the melancholy 
event tothe King; it was said that it 
evinced a nice sense of honour in his 
way. He was much commended ; his 
courage was praised aud blamed at the 
same time.’’ 


Prefixed to the Poem is a Frontis- 
piece, the subject of which is taken 
from the above story; and there is 
also a handsomely engraved title- 
page, which with fine paper hot- 
pressed and good type, are no small 
recommendations, according to the 
taste of the elegant Readers of the 
present day. 

Annexed to the poem is a variety 
of notes, extremely entertaining, and 
illustrative of the annals of the more 
celebrated gourmands of ancient and 
modern times. 

We have derived considerable 
amusement from the perusal of the 
poem, and in our opinion, it is 
throughout perfectly moral, fre- 
quently interesting and instructive, 
and will, no doubt, prove generally 
acceptable to its Readers. 


19. Three Sermons. 1. On the Death 
of Her Royal Highness the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales. 2. For the Be- 
nefit of the Schools of Quebec Cha- 
pel. 3. On leaving Bethesda Cha- 
pel, Dublin. By the Rev. W. Thorpe, 
A.M. late of Trinity College, Dublin, 
Minister of Ely Chapel. 8vo. pp. 87. 
Seeley. 


ANIMATED discourses in the 
Evangelical form; but, to the Au- 
thor’s high credit, strongly enforcing 
the union of Works with Faith. 


20. The Christian Embassy: a Sermon 
preached at Gainsborough, May 31, 
1816, at the Visitation of the Rev. 
Caley Illingworth, D. D. Archdeacon 
of Stow ; and published at the request 
of the Archdeacon and Clergy. By 
the Rev. S. Smallpage, M.A. Vicar of 
Whitkirk, Yorkshire; and ef Laughs 
ton with Wildsworth, Lincolnshire, 
4to. pp. 19. Longman and Co, 

21. The Christian Covenant; a Sermon 
preached at Gainsborough, July 24, 
1818, at the Visitation of the Lord 
Bishop of Lincoln, and published at 
the request of his Lordship and the 
Clergy. By the Rev. S, Smallpage, 
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ALA. &c. &e. as above. 

Longman and Co. 

TWO discourses highly Scriptural, 
by a well informed Divine, and good 
Biblical Scholar. 


22. A Plain Answer to the Important 
Question, ‘‘ What must I do to be 
saved !"" with an earnest and ufection- 
ate Address to the Reader. By Joseph 
Freeston, Hinckley. pp. 37. Ward, 
Hinckley, Lond. Mann and Conder. 
AN impassioned Address on the 

principles denominated Evangelical, 

viz. the production of Christian duty 
by simple religious impressions only. 


23. Remarks on the Design of the Gos- 
pel, intended to illustrate the Christian 
Character, and to refute some of the 
practical Errors which have been at- 
tached to the Faith, Lond. 8vo. pp. 82. 
Stockdale. 

THIS is an excellent little book. 
It exhibits the effects of Fanaticism 
in the best form, its tendency to cor- 
rupt, and ultimately destroy, the real 
object of Religion, and the happiress 
of Man. All this is done with the 
utmost meekness, in a style of writ- 
ing fine and elegant, and with that 
high reason, which rejects passion, 
except as supplying the emotion ne- 
cessary to add eloquence to argu- 
ment. We solemnly think, that this 
admirable pamphlet should form part 
of the Library of every Orthodox Di- 
vine, because it may warn the well- 
informed from lending their sanction, 
under good intentions, to those inno- 
vations in religion, which are popu- 
lar among the vulgar, and menace 
with ruin the best institutions of civi- 
lized society. We give the following 
admirable conclusion, as a masterly 
piece of writing, verging occasionally 
on the fine, though too loose and 
general : 

“The Religion of Enthusiasts has 
eften very attractive features. It is 
like the argument of Infidels, calcu- 
lated to produce unwarrantable effects ; 
it does not deal fairly or honestly with 
mankind.” P. 67. 

And again, pp. 68, 69. 

“In ten thousand different forms will 
religion operate on the human soul : it- 
self is a steady and tranquil fire, that 
would injure nothing appertaining tq 
piety, or goodness, or peace ; that would 
direct and influence, that would com- 
fort and enliven—that would be the 
source of every good —of every thing 
that is beneficial to man, and lovely in 


4to. pp. 15. 
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his character. But its effects are not 
always these. If it meet with unma- 
nageable passions, with a gloomy tem- 
per, or with a contrary flame of evil, 
that which should direct us, involves 
us in errors; that which should com- 
fort, overwhelms us with gloom; that 
which should sustain us becomes our 
ruin. This is what has dishonoured 
God, and been the cruellest scourge of 
man, Thus mistaken, disconsolate, and 
inflamed enthusiasts, have caused the 
world to blaspheme the Gospel: they 
have perverted its object, rejected its 
happiness, and made it the ministry of 
evil; they have rendered it the foug- 
dation of error and the instrument of 
wrong. 

*‘ Let us, then, as we would serve 
God, and promote his glory —as we 
would be happy ourselves, and the in- 
struments of happiness to others—let 
us study to obtain, not only the pious, 
and virtuous, and spiritual temper of 
the Gospel, but also its sober, practical, 
cheerful, and humanized spirit. Do we 
find, that our views of religion leave a 
gloom or sadness on the mind? Let 
us be assured this is not the character 
of the seed, but of the soil into which 
that seed has fallen. It is as much our 
duty in this case to study to be cheer- 
ful, as it is the duty of a frivolous spirit 
to study to be serious.” 

Speaking of the contracted, illibe- 
ral views of Fanaticks, he says, p. 72, 

“Let us always remember, that, if 
what one person adopts as religion in 
all its various and multiplied bearings, 
were obligatory on others to the same 
extent, and precisely in the same man- 
ner, no man could benefit by the Gos- 
pel, who was not of that individual's 
own situation, age, and temperament,” 


We think this fatal to the lank 
hair costume. 


24. A Sermon on the Advances in Know- 
ledge, Freedom, and Morals, from the 
Reformation to the present Times. 
Preached to Young People at the Meet- 
ing-house in Monkwell-street, on the 
Ath of January, 1818. By James 
Lindsay, D.D. Lond. 8vo. pp. 43. 
Hunter. 

Dr. Lindsay gives us the following 
pieasant picture of the results of the 
improving systems lately adopted : 

** As far as my observation goes, even 
with regard to the Metropolis, which of 
course is the common receptacle of infa- 
my and vice, there has been a great 
change for the better, within my own 
remembrance. There is less of drunk- 


enness among the lowest elass; more of 
intel- 
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intelligence and civility among those 
immediately above them: and, generally 
speaking, the middle rank of tradesmen 
and shopkeepers are, beyond compari- 
son, more regular and more domestic in 
their habits ; more desirous of gaining 
information for themselves, and of giv- 
ing it to their children; and, as I verily 
believe, more attentive to all the duties 
of social and private life than they were 
forty years ago. We now see, on the 
sabbath, but few of those disgusting 
scenes of low debauchery, which were 
so common in our younger days: and 
in those parts of the country, where the 
means of instruction have begun to ope- 
rate extensively, through Sunday-schools, 
and the new system of education, the 
change is still more remarkable. Places 
of public worship are better attended 
both by young and old; and though 
the religious principle appears to some 
to be verging towards fanaticism, even 
this has its concomitant good in pre- 
venting the progress of indifference, and 
restoring that zeal, which, though it 
may sometimes take a wrong direction, 
soon returus to moderate opinions and 
rational devotion.” pp. 32, 33. 

We are happy to see that this Ser- 
mon is written upon principles of li- 
terary taste. 


25. Psyche, or the Soul. A Poem. In 
Seven Cantos. By John Brown, Esq. 
Cr. 8vo. pp. 244. Souter, 


MR. BROWN is a successful imita- 
tor of Hudibras, and we have only to 
regret, that, instead of chusing such 
a subject as Dr. Syntax, &c. he has 
taken one, where he cannot display 
his powers, nor produce an interest 
in the reader, adequate to the merit 
of his poetry. We recommend to 
him for a future thesis, some of our 
popular Demagogue-Orators, where 
election events will furnish ludicrous 
incidents. 

We shall give some specimens: 

* For Controversy, like a drum, 

Sounds iterumque iterum.” P. 35. 

** If love of truth be to impel us 

He wants the ver? aureum vellus, 

He has not that (but this between us) 
LEquabile dicendi genus ; 

Which Tully counts (de oratore) 

The fout of literary glory ; 

Yet rarely found—untess indeed 

With writers—Nortbward of the Tweed. 
Doubtless he deems it mighty airy 
Sursum deorsum cursitare ; 

But spite of all his frisk and curvet, 

We cry not sanguen illi fervet. 

He has not that divinior mens, 

Which drives along Scotch authors’ pens, 
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And doubtless, from their oaten cates, 
And pure spring water, pullulates ! 
The wretch, if we a bard may call so, 
Deceptus est cupid’ne falso; 

For ever from his purpose turning 

To show his demi-semi learning ; 

On follies that himself displays, 

He seems admiringly to gaze, 

As, with the tumbles of the tipsy, 

Lo! ante omnes stupet ipse.” Pp. 65, 66. 
26. The Gentleman, a Satire. 8vo. 
pp- 100. Baldwin and Co. 

THIS is the nervous and sensible 
production of a Writer, who fills the 
station of life which he professes to 
pourtray. The term Gentleman is 
indefinite, but well understood. It 
seems to mean a character, in which 
strict honour and liberal sentiment 
are united with correctness of de- 
portment ; and the coarseness of na- 
ture is filtered through the fine lawn 
of education, so as to exhibit only a 
pure pellucid fluid. A Gentleman is 
always clean in his person; graceful 
in his address ; temperate in his ha- 
bits; mild in his language; never in- 
dulges remark, not founded on ex- 
perience; rarely, if ever, argues; con- 
verses, not declaims; and is always 
uniform and the same. He distin- 
guishes rank by attentions which do 
not degrade him ; and he restrains fa- 
mhiliarity without offence. How to ac- 
quire this art of self-conduct is not 
to be easily taught ; perhaps, as is 
usually affirmed, it is only to be de- 
rived from good society. It might 
be more correct to say, necessity and 
experience, according to station, will 
counter the essentials, though not the 
grace and ease. We have observed 
many a footman, elevated by the 
esteem of a good family to the sta- 
tion of an innkeeper, of very correct 
gentlemanly deportment, though ia 
mind uorefined ; and we therefore 
conclude, that good sense and good 
company, are the chief tutors in the 
science of gentlemanship. 

The Author, under consideration, 
treats severally the degradations 
which, from fashion, have completed 
a character, that certainly never was 
universal, and cannot be so, because 
man is always influenced by situation 
and circumstance. 

The first error which he altacks is 
the rage for cookery ; he speaks of 
our British youth, 

“ Lords of the Pan, and Regents of the 

Pot.” 


He 
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He next proceeds with the Military: 
“J oft have mingled with the sons of 
arms, 
(No social tie my satire’s edge disarms), 
And heard, with sorrow, in their festive 
room, [groom ; 
Language, for which I would discard my 
Base ribaldry, which unadorn’d by wit 
Princes nor porticoes will e’er admit ; 
Insipid converse, bets, parade, or dress, 
And oaths, which made each little no- 
thing less,” p. 13. 

The Satire upon the mean and sor- 
did spirit introduced by farming ha- 
bits, is well pourtrayed : 

«‘ We've heard, from lips patrician and 
pure, [nure.” 
Great talk of turnips, greater of ma- 


What is adopted upon the princi- 
ple only of amusement, instruction, 
or example, ought uot certainly to 
grow into a habit, no more than a 
gentleman, who possesses agility, 
ought on that account to turn tumb- 
ler. The necessities of a farmer's 
situation require minute attentions, 
which become meannesses, in a man, 
whose duties are 
To mend the morals of each subject 

swain, [plain ; 
And spread the virtues o’er the smiling 
Tv know and to enforce his country’s 
laws, 
Protect the weak, and plead the poor 
man’s cause.” p. 17. 

The last point which we shall no- 
tice, is the just reprobation of the 
great, who upon mean principles, let 
vut their houses furnished in London. 

The times are not those which will 
permit the great (i.e. the rich) to 
degrade themselves with impunity. 
They ought to call character to their 
aid, in support of the best autho- 
rily, that of infiuence. 

To this Satire, notes are annexed, 
of the same instructive tendency as 
the Poem. We particularly approve 
of that in p. 76, “ concerning the in- 
troduction of some freedom and vi- 
vacity into female education.” 


27. Observations on Ackermann’s Pa- 
tent Moveable Arles, for four-wheeled 
Carriages, containing an Engraved 
Elevation of a Carriage, with Plans 
and Sections, conveying accurate ideas 
of this superior Improvement, ®8vo. pp. 
54. Ackermann. 

THE following extract from the 
Preface will convey some information 
many of our Readers: 

Gent. Maa, February, 1819. 
CY 


f 
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“‘ There are two ways of taking out a 
Patent ; by invention and by commu- 
nication. In the former act, the in- 
ventor must appear in person to make 
affidavit that he actually is so: but, in 
the absence of the inventor, the agent 
takes it out with the same form of an 
oath, as the person to whom the in- 
vention has been communicated. In 
the latter situation I have acted for Mr. 
Lankensperger, and for that reason, the 
patent must unavoidably ‘stand in my 
name.—It is my duty therefore to act 
for him as I would for myself, and pro- 
mote to the utmost the object of the trust 
reposed in me: being fully persuaded 
that when this invention is once intro- 
duced to the publick, it will make its 
way from its own intrinsic merit.” 

The Pamphlet is handsomely print- 
ed, illustrated with Plates, and merits 
public attention. 


28. Little Lessons for Little Folks ; 
containing, 1. The Little Sweepers ; 
2. The Mistake; 3. The Widow and 
her only Son; 4. Ask, and Learn; 
5. Village Annals; or, Truth and 


Falsehood. By Mary Belson. 24to, 
pp. 216. W. Darton. 
OUR “little Friends” will un- 


doubtedly be delighted with these 

pretty “ Little Lessons.” 

29. Food for the Mind, adapted to the 
Mental Capacities of Children of ten- 
der Years. By a Mother. Ato. pp. 
176. W. Darton. 

N this little Volume the Author 
has endeavoured to gratify the wishes 
of such young persons as are anxious 
for information, by simplifying and 
reducing to the capacities of Children 
of six or seven years old many inte- 
resting relations extracted from the 
works of our most intelligent Tra- 
vellers. 


30. Grecian Air, with Variations for 
the Piano Forte. Composed and re- 
spectfully dedicated to the Right Ho- 
nourable Viscountess Ashbrook, by 
Samuel Webb. 

THIS pleasing Air was presented 
by Viscountess Ashbrooke to the 
Academy of Messrs. Logier, Webbe, 
aud Kalkbrenner; and harmonized 
by the Pupils in the presence of a 
large party of Nobility. 


31. Advice from an Eminent Professor 
on the Continent, to a Nebleman in 
this Country, on the manner in which 

his 
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the Pianoforte; with precise Diree- 
tions as to their Mode of Practice, and 
many Lessons for playing that In- 
strument in the most finished Style of 
Elegance ; with Observations on the 
New System of Musical Education, 
and Occasional Remarks on Singing. 
Translated from the French, by @ 
Lady of Rank. 123mo. pp.62. Hunter. 
“THE perusal of this Essay will re- 
quire about three quarters of an hour, 
and for three quarters of an hour a 
finishing master would require a gui- 
nea; and would not, it is presumed, 
in that one lesson, give more informa- 
tion than will be found in these hum- 
ble pages.” 


32. Dr. Bownde’s Theological Tracts. 
1. The Unbelief of St. Thomas the 
Apostle, laid open for the Comfort of 
all that desire to Believe ; which arm- 
eth us against Despair in the Hour of 
Death. 12mo. pp. 152. 2. A Trea- 
tise full of Consolation for all that are 
afflicted in Mind, or Body, or other- 
wise; which armeth us against Impa- 
tience under any Cross, 12mo. pp. 127. 
J. Nichols and Son. 


THE Religious World is much in- 
debted to the Republishers of the 
two scarce and excellent Tracts of 
Dr. Bownde. 

The second of these Tracts was the 
first selected for republication by the 
present Editor, and has been fully no- 
ticed in our Volume LXXXVII. 1. pp. 
429. 503. 597. It received such ho- 
nourable testimonies from persons 
highly competent to judge of its me- 
rits, as has induced the Editor to re- 
publish the first Tract also. The two 
appear to have been jointly edited ori- 
ginally by the Author; and as we 
think them equally calculated to serve 
the purest practical Christianity, we 
are glad that they are again united, 
and hope they may be productive of 
much good. 

They are singularly edifying to all 
Readers who study them, because 
they exhibit in a strong light, the 
peculiar Philosophy of Christianity, 
as differing from Reason, which is a 
thing rarely comprehended, though 
the very soul of all the temporal hap- 
piness derived from Religion. Read- 
ers who consult these important and 
instructive little works, will learn 
from them how much their felicity 
depends upon the principles, incul- 
cated in a few rules, deduced from 
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Scripture, which Revelation could 
alone furnish, and faith alone would 
adopt. That misery and narrow scope 
of action peculiar to Infidelity are 
finely exhibited, as well as the evils 
with which it is clogged, in the first 
tract; and in the second, p. 30, we 
are told, 


“This is then a most notable comfort 
in all afflictions, that we believing in 
Christ, and made thereby partakers of 
his Holy Spirit, it shall so help us in all 
our infirmities, that when we cannot 
tell what or how to pray as we ought, 
it shall teach us so to do it, as we may 
have hope and comfort of being heard,” 


33. Commentaries and Anaotations on 
the Holy Scriptures: containing, I. 
Various Prolegomenous Essays, and 
short Disyuisitions on the following 
Subjects: The Manuscripts and an- 
cient Copies of the Holy Scriptures— 
Ancient Versions — The Talmudic 
Writings—The Jewish Calendar — 
Ancient Coins, Weights, and Mea- 
sures—Various Sects—and other Mat- 
ters connected with the Sacred Text. 
IT, Introductions to the Books of the 
Gld and New Testament, and the 
Apocrypha, Ill. A Series of Critical, 
Philological, and Explanatory Notes, 
partly original, and partly compiied 
from Writers of the first Eminence in 
every Age and Country. IV. A Chro- 
nological Index, accompanied with 
Synchronisms of the most important 
Epochas and Events; a copious In- 
dex to the Subjects ef the Sacred Text ; 
an Index to the principal Mutters of 
the Commentaries and Annotations ; 
and four Maps. By the Rev. John 
Hewlett, B.D. Chaplain in ordinary 
to the Prince Regent; Morning 
Preacher at the Feundling- Hospital ; 
and Lecturer of the United Parishes 
of St. Vedast-Foster, and St. Michael 
Le Quern. 5 vols. 8vo. Longman & Co. 
“THE Scripture,” it has been 

justly observed, “is not one sum- 

mary of doctrines regularly digested, 
in which a man cannot mistake his 
way. It is a most venerable, but 
most multifarious, collection of the 
records of the Divine economy; a 
collection of an infinite variety of 
cosmogony, theology, history, pro- 
phecy, psalmody, morality, apologue, 
allegory, legislation, and ethics; car- 
ried through different books, by dif- 
ferent authors, in different ages, for 
different ends and purposes.” Such 


was the opinion of Mr. Burke re- 
specting the Sacred volume; and 
such 
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such will be the opinion of every man 
who seriously reflects upon the con- 
tents of his Bible. 

These records of the Divine eco- 
nomy detail the most stupendous 
transactions that any records have 
preserved ;—the creation, the fall, 
and the redemption of mankind. This 
Cosmogony teaches, and that upon 
the authority of Him who made us, 
the origin and the arrangement of our 

lobe, and of all the sentient beings 

y which it is peopled. This Theo- 
logy declares the existence, and dis- 
plays the attribates, of the Creator 
_ and Ruler of the universe: this His- 
tory describes a state of men and 
manners, and of our earth itself, very 
different from all that our experience 
has shewn, and all that our imagina- 
tion could have suggested: this Pro- 
phecy foretels, in order to substan- 
tiate its authenticity, many of those 
extraordinary events, which essen- 
tially affect the everlasting interests 
of our race: this Legislation contains 
the decrees of the Almighty, respect- 
ing a peculiar system of polity ad- 
dressed to a peculiar people; but 
directed to the ultimate benefit and 
blessing of all the families of the 
earth: these Ethics comprise the uni- 
versal rules of human duty, without 
error and withoutalloy ; this Psalmody 
abounds with thanks and prayer, and 
praise, addressed exclusively to the 
ove true God. These Apologues and 
Allegories illustrate articles of faith 
and principles of action at once im- 
maculate and immutable: and these 
momentous doctrines and events are 
contained in a volume, not only pub- 
lished by different authors, in different 
ages, and for different ends and pur- 
poses, but in a volume so antient, that 
Jittle light can be thrown upon it from 
any contemporary Literature ; and in 
a language in which no other vo- 
lume now speaks to us. This Book 
is altogether as superior in import- 
ance to every other, as Divine wisdom 
is superior to human error, and eter- 
nity to time. 

When to the difficulties, inherent in 
the subjects themselves of which the 
Bible treats, we have added the per- 
plexities which have arisen from the 
ignorance, the negligence, and the 
presumption of critics and transcrib- 
ers; from the uncertainties occasion- 
ally unavoidable in the use of words, 
and the fluctuating nature of every 
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language; from the changes and in- 
juries produced upon manuscripts by 
the lapse of two or three thousand 
years; and from the false glosses, the 
fanciful interpretations, and forced 
constructions imposed upon us by 
the credulity or the zeal, the super- 
stition, the prejudices, or the infide- 
lity of various sects and various in- 
dividuals, far from complaining of 
the obscurities that impede the study 
of the Holy Scriptures, we shall ra- 
ther be disposed to wonder, and to be 
thankful, that they are not more fre- 
quent and more important. We must 
still conclude, however, with the elo- 
quent writer already quoted, that in 
the interpretation of these Scriptures 
it is * necessary to sort out what is 
intended for example, and what only 
as narrative; what is to be under- 
stood literally, and what figuratively; 
where one precept is to he controlled 
and modified by another; what is 
used directly, and what only as an 
argumentum ad hominem; what is 
of temporary, and what of perpetual 
obligation; what is appropriated to 
one state and to one set of men, and 
what is the gencral duty of all Chris- 
tians.”” 

It appears, then, that the Bible is, 
of all books, not only the most ne- 
cessary, but in some respects the most 
difficult to be correctly understood 
and explained. We see clearly the 
use and value of the numerous Com- 
mentaries that have already been 
written, or may yet be written upon 
it, by wise and good men of almost 
all ages and nations: nor can we won- 
der that, for its due interpretation, 
those, who believe it to be of Divine 
authority, have availed themselves of 
every aid that could be derived from 
the various departments of literature 
and science; from the investigations 
of the philologist, the disquisitions of 
the theologian, and the theories of 
the metaphysician; from the re- 
searches of the antiquary, the expe- 
riments of the naturalist, and the ob- 
servations of the traveller. We ac- 
knowledge the importance of anno- 
tations adapted to the taste and ea- 
pacity of every description of Read- 
ers; of annotations, either learned or 
popular, either voluminous or con- 
cise, either speculative or practical ; 
of all such as are necessary or projit- 
able for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
rection, for instruction in righteous- 

mess ; 
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ness; that the man of God may be 
perfect, thoroughly furnished unto 
every good work. 7 

A very numerous and very active as- 
sociation amongst us at present, how- 
ever, not only distribute these Scrip- 
tures without a note or a comment ; 
but endeavour to justify such distri- 
bution on a very extraordinary prin- 
ciple; on a principle which they 
would not themselves in any other 
case admit to be either rational or 
conclusive. To suppose an interpre- 
tation to be necessary, they tell us, 
implies a reflection upon the pro- 
ceedings of the Supreme Being; for 
it supposes that he has left his own 
onal and work imperfect: or, in their 
own language approaching to a quib- 
ble, that he has given a Revelation, 
which requires yet further to be re- 
vealed. On the same principle, if 
this were just, they might reproach 
the Creator, because instead of giv- 
ing us habitations built and furnished 
for our accommodation, he has given 
us only the stone, the timber, and 
the ore; not one of which can be em- 
ployed to the best advantage without 
the skill and labour of the workman ; 
—because, if we wish to eat bread, he 
has made it necessary for us to plough 
the field and sow the grain ;— or be- 
cause, if we desire to attain the full 
benefit of our faculties, we must cul- 
tivate the mind. When the Deity 
gave corporal and intellectual powers 
to man, he left almost every object 
of his creation, whether animate or 
inanimate, in a state to require the 
exertion of those powers in obedience 
to his commands; in a state to re- 
quire the improvements of human art 
before they are fit for human use. 
His Revelation is, in this respect, ona 
level with many other acknowledged 
blessings of him “who made the 
world.” aie 

To engage in any disquisition on 
the general principles or general me- 
rits of the Association, to which we 
have just alluded, would lead us too 
far from our immediate purpose. We 
have adverted to the subject, not be- 
cause we can have any objection to 
the most extensive dispersion of the 
Christian Scriptures—not because we 
can pretend to have discovered the 
most convenient mode of carrying so 
important a project into effect, but 
hecause we think the proceedings of 
the Association may ultimately aflect 
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the soundness of the faith of our 
countrymen, and the security of our 
Ecclesiastical Establishment. If that 
Establishment be deemed, for what- 
ever reason, not worthy of our sup- 
port in preference to every other, let 
it be amended, or let it fall to the 
ground. But if, as we believe and 
maintain, it deserves our best care 
and best exertions for its continuance, 
let its members be cautious how they 
betray and how they teach indifference 
to its stability, its interests, and its 
creed, by encouraging every man, 
who happens to have read the Horn- 
book at a Sunday-school, to interpret 
the Scriptures for himself, without 
any deference for the judgment of a 
more learned and more experienced 
instructor. If the opinion of the late 
Mr. Burke be well founded, such a 
man is very likely to mistake his way; 
and not to form a sound system of 
faith, or to extract correct principles 
of conduct from his own interpreta- 
tion of the Bible. We would by all 
means encourage freedom of inquiry, 
and support liberty of conscience. But 
we would in this case, as in all others, 
wish the illiterate to be instructed by 
those who are better informed ; those 
devoid of science by those who possess 
it; those who can only read by those 
who are able to write. From our 
conviction of its excellence, we are 
anxious for the peace and perma- 
nence of our National Church: and 
we beg leave to suggest to the Clergy 
in geueral, and more especially to 
those who are members of the British 
and Foreign bible Society, that for 
the exclusive support of the creed, 
and the discipline of this church, they 
were educated by their friends; that 
to this they are bound by their own 
solemn engagement; and that for this 
they are by public authority appoint- 
ed and protected. 

So sensible, indeed, have many wise 
and sood men amongst us been of the 
justness of these observations, that a 
charge, or a complaint, has been fre- 
quently heard against the immediate 
Ministers of this Establishment on ac- 
count of their lukewarmness, indo- 
lence, and indifference ; a charge, or 
a complaint, founded upon a fact, 
which will not easily be disproved ; 
that for the last fifty years at least 
no work deserving the name and cha- 
racter of a Commentary on the Bible 
has beea edited by any sound mem- 

ber 
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ber of the National Church. This 
charge, whether just or unjust, has 
been repelled, and the complaint, 
whether well or ijl-founded, may now 
cease. Such an edition of the Bible 
has now appeared; and by a Mem- 
ber of the clerical profession, whose 
learning, soundness of faith, and suf- 
ficiency of talents, his former publica- 
tions had already established. The 
observations that have been now made 
are intended to introduce the present 
Work, which is printed in a larger 
character, without the Text, but con- 
taining all the Prolegomena, Intro- 
ductions, Notes, Indexes, and Maps. 
The whole forms, what the Editor 
very properly denominates it, a Va- 
riorum Edition of the Bible: an Edi- 
tion with various annotations select- 
ed from various authors; and, in the 
present instance, enriched with many 
valuable additions of his own. 

In announcing the publication of 
these octavo volumes to our readers, 
we may venture to affirm, that they 
contain a most valuable body of bib- 
lical criticism; particularly when we 
consider that it 1s adapted for the ge- 
neral useof English readers, comprised 
within a moderate compass, and of- 
fered at a reasonable price. This dis- 
tinguished commendation would not 
have been too high, had the present 
work contained only a transcript from 
Mr. Hewlett’s quarto edition of the 
Bible; but the learned author has 
availed himself of that leisure, which 
was scarcely to be expected in the 
course of a periodical publication, 
but which seemed absolutely necessary, 
for the purpose of enabling him to 
revise his elaborate work, and to ren- 
der it more perfect. Accordingly, we 
find, on minute examination, that 
there are many valuable additions in 
these volumes, particularly in the 
Pentateuch, the book of Job, and in 
the Psalms. Many of the Notes are 
altered and enlarged; the few errata 
typographica are corrected, and we 
find that Mr. Hewlett has attended 
to every suggestion that was offered 
in a former review of his splendid 
quarto volumes: so that it may be 
said, on a moderate calculation, that 
one fifth of the present publication 
will be found to consist of entirely 
new matter. 

It may be generally remarked, that 
the shorter notes usually give the best 
explanation of the passages to which 
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they refer: but, occasionally, novel 
and ingenious interpretations are sug- 
gested, and very ably supported. In 
justice to the general merit of these 
notes, we must remark, that, with- 
out any explicit avowal of such a 
purpose, the aim of the author has 
constantly been, on one hand, to re- 
fute the cavils of the Infidel or the 
Sceptic, and on the other, to oppose 
that tide of Calvinistic fanaticism, 
which, under the character and ap- 
pearance of superior sanctity, threat- 
ens to overwhelm the Religion of the 
Nation: and in all cases to vindicate, 
on sound Scriptural principles, the 
doctrine and discipline of the Church 
of Ergland—that he never shrinks 
from what his duty requires, nor 
passes over any difliculty without dis- 
cussion. Every thing abstruse in lan- 
guage or doctrine, in history or phy- 
sics, is fairly stated and examined ; 
and on such occasions the reader will 
generally find additional authorities 
or original observations in more than 
the usual proportion. Many of these 
notes contain the substance of learn- 
ed and voluminous dissertations; and 
are evidently the result of much read- 
ing and reflection; exhibiting only 
so much of the argument as is ab- 
solutely necessary to support the in- 
terpretation adopted ; and sometimes 
merely referring to the authors by 
whom that interpretation was sug- 
gested; they are selected or abridged 
with judgment and candour from 
every quarter to which the author 
had excess, and from which the most 
rational explanations could be de- 
rived; from the Jew or the Greek, 
the Christian or the Heathen, the 
Churchman or the Dissenter, the fo- 
reign or the domestic commentator. 
We may add, that even the style ofthese 
elucidations deserves commendation, 
as being greatly superior to what is 
usually seen at the foot of Family 
Bibles. It is what in such a case it 
ought to be, neat and unaffected, 
temperate and firm, perspicuous and 
concise. 

If Mr. Hewlett cannot boast, like 
Socraies or Addison, that he has 
brought Philosophy down from hea- 
ven to dwell among men, or from 
schools and colleges to the tea-table 
and the drawing-room, he may justly 
claim the honour of having reduced, 
by his introductions, his prolegome- 
na, and bis annotations, a large mass 
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of sound Biblical learning, to a level 
with the capacity of the mere En- 
glish Reader ; of having brought it 
trom scarce, ponderous, and expen- 
sive volumes within the purchase of 
a moderate purse, and the perusal of 
moderate leisure. For this he has 
our thanks, and deserves the thanks 
of the publick : and such do we deem 
the utility of his publication, that we 
hope never to find one of our younger 
clergy, or a respectable family library 
without a copy of his Bible; or the 
Commentaries and Annotations in 
their present form. 


34. Speech of Lieut.-gen. Thornton in 
the House of Commons, on Thursday, 
the 7th of May, 1818, on his Motion to 
repeal the Declarations against the Be- 
lief of Transubstantiation, and assert- 
ing the Worship of the Church of 
Rome to be idoiatrous, with Authorities 
and Illustrations, Deduction and Con- 
clusion. 8vo. pp. 253. 

THIS Speech does Lieut.-general 
Thornton much honour for the lumi- 
nous and masterly manner in which it 
is composed, the precision with which 
it is written, and the temper with 
which the point is argued. The Ge. 
neral contends, that the Declarations 
in question had an especial relation to 
events connected with the reigns of 
Charles and James the Second, and 
are now therefore unnecessary. We 
are not inclined to contest the matter, 
but we must maintain, that the Ca- 
tholic Question is not understood in 
its true bearing. The object sought 
is political privilege, and the ques- 
tion one of prudence and Slate affairs. 
We believe the principles of the Ro- 
man Catholic religion to be inimical 
to civil liberty and the authority of 
the magistrates; to be an unwarrant- 
able and inconsistent support of ac- 
knowledged barbarism, and a substi- 
tution of Superstition for true Reli- 
gion; the effects of which cannot be 
removed but by employing Infidelity, 
which demoralizes the people. Po- 
pery, in the opinion of all Protestants, 
isa bad thing; in the opinion of Phi- 
losophers, a subject of unequivocal 
contempt. Though the Heroes of 
Waterloo are refused interment in 
their cemeteries, it is more blessed in 
their ideas to receive than to give: 
introduce a noxious weed into your 
garden, because it happens to grow 
io Ireland, and three millions only 
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out of seventeen in the United King- 
dom are for it; whereas the rule is, 
for the sense of the majority to setile 
the religion of the establishment. We 
are known to be a country before the 
Irish in civilization, gallant and ge- 
nerous as they are; but they claim 
to be equal where equality is impos- 
sible, in any view of prudence; for 
who would put a bad thing on a par 
with a good one ? 


35. Practical Treatise on finding the 
Latitude and Longitude at Sea; 
with Tables, designed to facilitate the 
Calculations. Translated from the 
French of M. De Rossel, by Thomas 
Myers, 4. M. of the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, §c.; to which 
are subjvined, an extensive Series of 
Practical Examples, an Introduction 
to the Tables, and some Additional 
Tables by the Translator. 8vo. pp. 
263. Introduction to the Tables xxi. 
Tables 115. Robinsons. 

THIS is a most elaborate and well- 
written Treatise, of two-fold object; 
ist, to furnish mariners with an ac- 
curate work, containing the most 
simple and commodious methods of 
calculating their position on the globe 
at any given instant, with the assist- 
ance of the Nautical Almanack only. 
2d, to supply the young Navigator 
with an extensive series of new and 
practical examples, the solution of 
which will gradually unfold the scien- 
tific principles of his profession, and 
familiarize him with their application. 
The immense utility of the Work 
therefore speaks for itself. 


36. Annals of Ireland, Ecclesiastieal, 
Civil, and Military, from the 23d of 
October, 1641, to the 15th of Septem- 
ber, 1643. By the Rev. John Gra- 
ham, 4.M. Vol. Ii. Sidney. 

THIS Volume is a sequel to the 
Annals of Irish Popery, already pub- 
lished by the Compiler of it under the 
signature of John de Falkirk, and no- 
ticed in our vol. LXXXIV. ii. p. 143. 

These Annals have exciled a great 
sensation in Ireland, and are certainly 
very interesting. They illustrate the 
History of Popery, and prove the 
truth of Mr. Plowden’s claim of Po- 
pish immutability. 

The Numbers are given as they ori- 
ginally appeared in one of the Dublin 
prints, ata time when shameless mis- 
representations of seditious newspa- 
pers were published and circulated 

through 
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through the country, with a degree 
of violence which threatened the ex- 
tirpation of the professors of it, and 
proved to demonstration the neces- 
sity of maintaining those laws which 
the wisdom of our ancestors, taught 
by dear- bought experience, had 
enacted for the preservation and ex- 
tension of it. 


“The Reader,” says Mr. Graham, 
* will find in the following pages a more 
exact, circumstantial, and satisfactory 
account than has hitherto appeared, of 
the first and most interesting stage of 
the warfare which commenced in Ireland, 
with the massacre of the British settlers, 
and the destruction of all their habita- 
tions, churches, towns, and improve- 
ments, with very few exceptions, on the 
93d of October, 1641. Sir John Tem- 
ple’s work on this subject contains an 
account of the transactiuns of little more 
than two months after the breaking out 
of the rebellion, as he concludes it with 
the arrival of Sir Simon Harcourt and the 
English forces at Dublin, on the last 
day of December, in the same fatal 
year, The substance of his work is 
given in this compilation as far as it 
goes. The authenticity of this melan- 
choly narrative is indisputable, for Sir 
John Temple’s character for integrity 
and talent was well known to the pub- 
lick ; and holding the high offices of 
Master of the Rolls and Privy Counsellor, 
he had opportunities of making extracts 
from the very originals, or authentic 
copies of the voluminous examinations 
taken by the Commissioners appointed 
to ascertain the sufferings of the Protes- 
tants of Ireland at this disastrous period, 
The dispatches and letters front suffering 
gentlemen in the several provinces, re 
presenting to theLords Justices and Coun- 
cil the sad condition of their affairs, 
lay open to bis inspection ; and from all 
these important dvcuments, he tells us, 
he has, for the benefit of the age in 
which he lived, and for the use of gene- 
rations unborn, communicated, in bis 
History of the Irish Rebellion, so much 
as he conceived necessary for publie in- 
formation, and consistent with his trust 
as a Privy Counsellor. Lord Clarendon’s 
‘History of the Rebellion and Civil 
Wars in Ireland,’ the Earl of Clan- 
rickard’s ‘ Memoirs,’ Dr. Borlase’s 
‘ History of the dismal effects of the 
Irish Insurrection,’ and Sir Richard 
Coxe’s ‘ Hibernia Anglicana,’ have been 
all out of print for many years; and, 
together with their large size and high 
price, which confined them to the li- 
braries of the learned and wealthy, they 
are liable to the following objections. 
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“ The Earl of Clarendon’s treatment 
of the affairs of Ireland appears to have 
been bat cursory, for which the noble 
Author apologized to the publick, by 
observing that a full relation of all ma- 
terial passages from the beginning of 
the rebellion, including his own admi- 
nistration, would be found in the * Me- 
moirs’ of the Earl of Clanrickard, which 
Work, though dignified with the title of 
* Memoirs,’ is but a voluminous and un- 
interesting collection of letters, war- 
rants, orders, and other loose and inco- 
herent state papers, in which the anony- 
mous publisher discovers a strong incli- 
nation to lay most of the bloodshed of 
these dismal times at the door of the 
English Protestants, a disposition which 
has since been evinced by Dr. Curry, 
Mr. Plowden, and other Popish writers, 
in their attempts to justify the sangui- 
nary persecutions of 1641.—Dr. Edmund 
Borlase published his History in defence 
of the administration of his father, Sir 
John Borlase, who vas the colleague of 
Sir William Parsons at the breaking out 
of the Rebellion; and he is accused, in 
Dr. Nalson’s Collections, of having mis- 
represented King Charles the First and 
his Ministers in it, and bestowed some 
unmerited praises on certain parliamen- 
tary rebels. Sir Richard Cox's ‘ Hiber- 
nia Anglicana’ was published at London 
in the year 1689, when Ireland was the 
seat of war and desolation under the ty- 
rannical government of the bigoted and 
unfortunate King James the Second. 
An extraordinary curiosity in inquiring 
after the affairs of this country prevailed 
in England at this time, which induced 
the author to hasten the publication of 
his second volume, in which the trans- 
actions of the period comprised in the 
present volume occupy but 60 pages; 
and it was recommended to the press 
early in the year 1690 by two Secretaries 
of State. 

** Such encouragements as these are 
said to have pushed the work a little too 
fast forward; so that it came into the 
world in somewhat of a looser dress than 
was at first intended by the compiler of it. 

** From these different authors, with 
Harris’s enlarged edition of Sir James 
Ware's Works, the Histories of Rapin, 
Warner, and some later writers, and 
from the biographers of the learned and 
truly patriotic prelates Abp. Usher and 
Dr. William Bedel, Bishop of Kilmore, 
the collector of these Annals has formed 
what he hopes will be considered an use- 
ful and authentic compendium of the 
History of Ireland, during a period of all 
others most awfully instructive to the 
succeeding governors and legislators of 
this part of the British Empire. 

“The 
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“The future Historian will find in 
this Work a great number of important 
facts, which have been hitherto but little 
known; he may use it as an index, with 
the addition of accurate dates, to direct 
him to topics, authorities, and sources 
of intelligence which might otherwise 
escape his notice ; and the Political Eco- 
nomist will also discover in it a direct 
and satisfactory solution of the important 
question, what has retarded the prospe- 
rity of Ireland, and frustrated all the ef- 
forts of the British nation to civilize and 
improve it, for the last three hundred and 


Sifty years ?” 


37. A Second Liter to Sir T. D. Ac- 
land, Bart. M. P. onthe Means of Im- 
proving the Condition of the Labouring 
Classes, and reducing Parochial As- 
sessments, by adapting the Poor Laws 
to the present State of Society. By 
Samuel Banfill. 8vo, pp. 28. Longman 
and Co. 


WE do not agree with Mr. Banfill 
in ascribing the high price of provi- 
sions, and consequent increase of 
poor-rates, to the operation of the 
taxes. We think the events of the 
years 1815 and 1816 support our 
opinion, that excessive population 
and the war occasioned so high a 
demand, as to create oppressive 
rents; for, notwithstanding the taxes, 
the plenty produced cheapness. But, 
as every measure taken for ren- 
dering more easy the subsistence of 
the population destroys itself by pro- 
moting its increase, we see no remedy, 
but the encouragement of coloniza- 
tion. Mr. Banfill leans to the Report 
of the House of Commons, as to the 
remedies; and he is both a profound 
and philanthropic writer.—In p. 10 is 
a deep calculation, showing that the 
quantity of coals remaining in the 
Northern mines is sufficient to supply 
the Metropolis for 825 years to come, 
without any aid from the Western 
collieries. 


38. Thoughts on the Poor Laws, in a 
Letter to a Friend, attempting to shew 
the Causes of the Increase of the Poor 
Rates, as well as pointing out who 
benefited or who suffer Ly such In- 
crease. By Andrew Bolton. 8vo. pp.27. 
Kirby. 

THE jet of this Pamphlet is in the 
main to expose the fraudulent practice 
of making up by parish pay the just 
wages of the labourer, and to shew 
that he could support himself were 
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he to work by the job, not by the day. 
There is, unfortunately, no power of 
competition in the lower classes; so 
that they are easily oppressed in this 
cruel form. There are two methods 
of stopping the custom, but which 
we do not pretend to say may be 
right. One is, by an assize of la- 
bour, like that of bread, made by the 
magistrates; the other by the French 
custom (where there are no rates), of 
employing all persons who want labour 
upon the public works, and paying 
them by a national assessment. This 
would at once create a competition ; 
but there are serious objections to an 
assize: one arises from day work, 
the other is this ;—in ‘imes of scarcity 
famine alone is prevented by the high 
price occasioning great care and re- 
striction in the use of the article, till 
it becomes more plentiful. But we 
are satisfied of one thing, that in nu- 
merous parishes the poor rates may 
be reduced by the simple allotment, 
on every farm, of a certain portion of 
arable land to the growth of potatoes. 
The secd and ploughing must be 
found by the farmers. These, under 
the inspection of the acting overseer, 
should be dealt out in rations, ac- 
cording to the family, weekly. Many 
farmers, in order to have their lands 
cleaned, now give a foul piece of ara- 
ble to the poor for this purpose, and 
let them have the potatoe crop. Ano- 
ther method also proved sound by ex- 
perience is, the abolition of parish 
appreniiceship, so far as concerns 
males, in an agricultural parish. It 
is better to let the boys live at home, 
and give them so mucha week. They 
carry the money home; and thus, if 
a labourer has a large family, the 
weekly receipts from each boy go 
into hotch-potch, and amount, with 
his own earning, perhaps to 18 or 20 
shillings, or more. Now, by the 
present system, if the boys are ap- 
prenticed in a gentleman's house, they 
do not live in a manner sufficiently 
hardy for the profession of a labourer ; 
they become careless, because they 
know that they must be maintained, 
and the parents are deprived of the 
augmentation of their weekly receipts, 
so beneficial upon the mess principle. 
It is well known that though twenty 
soldiers singly could not live upon 
their pay, yet by junction of funds 
they have more than enough. We 
shal! state facts which we know to be 
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thentic, and which were experiments 
made by the writer of this article: 
they tend to show that enormous _ 
fits have been the leading cause of the 
high price of provisions. In the year 
1816, when money was scarce, he 
bought a certain number of small we- 
ther sheep (perfectly sound) at 9s. 
each, not more. The price of mut- 
ton where he resides was then 6d. per 
Ib. He bought the sheep at Midsum- 
mer, put them in good grass, and 
killed them at Michaelmas for his 
own use, successively: the price of 
each pound of mutton was five far- 
things. In 1817 he repeated the same 
experiment, when the prime cost of 
each sheep was from 16s. to 20s,: the 
butcher’s price was then 7d. per lb.: 
these sheep furnished mutton at 34d. 
We do not pretend to determine the 
various intricate bearings of political 
circumstances upon markets; but this 
we know, that in cheap and plentiful 
ears the profit is greatest, if there 
eamarket; and that the return is 
often not less than cent. per cent. 
Take another experiment: the writer 
of this bought, in November 1816, a 
Welch steer for 2/. 1s.; he kept him 
on coarse grass, alittle hay, and some 
straw; in March 1817 he sold him for 
4l. 15s. Now, deducting rent, taxes, 
interest of capital, &c. the net profit 
was not less than 75 per cent. 
In talking, therefore, of the high 
price of provisions, and the conse- 
quent increase of poor rates, weshould 
consider that the increase of luxury, 
and the desire of making fortunes, 
create a wish to live comfortably and 
die rich. Tradesmen are so nume- 
rous that they could never obtain 
sufficient custom to support them- 
selves and families upon small profits: 
the population being excessive always 
creates a market. They who can 
raise prices upon each other, in order 
to meet high demands, sail down the 
stream easily; but the poor cannot 
augment the price of labour in pro- 
se and were provisions very 
ow, there would again commence a 
proportionate increase of population. 
Add to this, that the construction of 
the Poor Laws is in system so bad, 
that it prevents the magistrates and 
people from applying methods of cor- 
recting the evil in the form most eli- 
gible. Men of fortune might locally 
do much, but they are in general 
Gent. Mac. February, 1819. 
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mere men of pleasure. Add to this, 
numerous scribblers writing down the 
efforts of charitable people, and re- 
commending huge a alarming pro- 
jects. The philosophical sect of Qua- 
kers daily do wonders in the difficult 
work of reformation, and they have 
no poor. The evil lies in the princi- 
ple of compulsory relief, which is 
only kept in check by the fear of the 
workhouse. But it might also be 
checked in a more amiable way, by 
task-work; and here we adduce au 
excellent case, brought forward by 
our worthy and feeling Author, p. 25. 

“You remember the case brought for- 
ward by S of a labourer digging 
gravel. He had in three weeks dug a 
certain quantity at one shilling-per day ; 
the surveyors having occasion for more 
to finish a job, agreed to pay him by the 
load ; the man dug the same quantity, as 
before, in one week, and earned a pound, 
This was triumphantly brought forward as 
a proof of the fellow’s idleness and ras- 
cality; indeed there were no bounds to 
the abuse poured on him, and for what, 
Iask? So far from taking advantage of 
the parish, we find he actually did more 
for his money when working by the week 
than the load: the first quantity cost 
eighteen shillings, the latter a pound.” 

Now here is a most important fact 
for the magistrates to act upon. “ Do 
you employ your people by the day 
or the job?” might be a proper ques- 
tion put to the overseer; for, in the 
former case, it is improbable that the 
pauper will earn his livelihood. Be- 
sides, as it is alaw of business, that 
a profit always accrues to the em- 
ployer from the labour of his de- 
pendants, itis ao injury, both private 
and publick, to substitute day-work 
for piece jobs, because the product 
is less. 


39. Counter Protest of a Layman, in 
reply to the Protest of Archdeacon 
Thomas against the Formation of an 
Association at Bath, in aid of the 
Church Missionary Society. The Third 
Edition, corrected. By George Pryme, 
Esq. Barrister-at-Law, and late Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Hatchard. 8vo. pp. 16. 

IN Religion and Politicks most 
men have made up their minds; and, 
for this reason, arguments upon such 
subjects are declined in genteel so- 
ciety. They terminate only in irri- 
tation. Where a legitimate autho- 
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rity is acknowledged, the dignified 
and orthodox Clergy expect it to 
take the lead; and. such authorit 
may not choose to commit itself, 
where it does not see its way clear, or 
has not the previous sanction of 
Government. Another party takes 
the matter, as merely a public con- 
cern, and denies the professional bear- 
ing of the question. This is the jet 
of a controversy, which we shall be 
glad to see closed. Mr. Pryme writes 
with shrewdness; and treats the sub- 
ject with the habits of a gentleman. 
But there is candor en neither side. 
In controversy it is ruin: viz. ad- 
mission. 


40. A Defence of the Poor Laws, with a 
Plan for the Suppression of Mendicity, 
and for the Establishment of Univer- 
sal Parochial Benefit Societies. By 
Samuel Roberts, Author of “ The 
State Lottery,” a Dream, 8vo. pp. 52. 
Longman & Co. 


THIS pamphlet, which is of con- 
siderable length, and deserving of 
= serious consideration, thus con- 

udes : 


*¢ While the subject remains await- 
ing the awful decision of the Legis- 
lature; ill qualified as I am, in some re- 
spects, for the task, I have thought it my 
duty thus to contribute my humble, but 
best efforts, towards affording the little 
light which I have been enabled to elicit, 
by much thought, from some little ex- 
perience. Faint as this light may ap- 
pear, at second hand, to others; to me 
it seems so clear, that I could almost 
fancy ‘ he who runs, might read.’ This 
then must be my apology to the publick, 
should nothing be found in the work to 
repay the trouble of the perusal. For 
myself I feel assured, that I shall, at 
least, enjoy the satisfaction arising from 
the consciousness of having endeavoured, 
in this instance, to do my duty, to the 
utmost of my power.” 


41. The Question of the Poor Laws con- 
sidered, and the Causes and Character 
of Pauperism, in connection with the 
Laws and Principle of Population, 
briefly explained and illustrated. By 
HenryBooth. 8vo.pp.48. Longman § Co. 
A WELL-WRITTEN pamphlet; 

containing many observations the 

result of mature reflection, and well 
deserving an attentive perusal. For 
example, Mr. Booth remarks, that 

«‘ Amongst the manufacturing classes, 
the dissolute habits which are too preva- 
lent in such districts, are the occasion 


of a great increase of population, under 
very unfavourable circumstances. When 
the foreign demand for manufactures is 
great, the wages of the labouring manu- 
facturers advance, and a man may earn 
in three days, what will support him 
through the week : one-half of the week, 
in consequence, is too often consumed 
in squandering the earnings of the other. 
But, as the factory must not stand still, 
more hands are required, and a double 
population is collected in the manufac- 
turing neighbourhoods: that is, two 
thousand men are employed to do the 
work, for which one thousand would suf- 
fice, if they would work the whole in- 
stead of half the week. The conse- 
quence is, (in aggravation of the evil of 
increased dissoluteness and depravity) 
that when a period of stagnation arrives, 
there is a double population to support, 
and double distress to be alleviated or 
endured.” 


42. Remarks on two Articles in the Edin- 
burgh Review on the Causes and Cure 


of Pauperism. By the Author of 


“ Letters from Scotland.” 8vo. pp. 35. 

Manchester: Cowdray. 

WE have often had occasion to ad- 
mire the masterly writing of our 
Northern brethren; but taking Pau- 
perism as a question of fact, and the 
cure of it, as one of business, we cer- 
tainly cannot comprehend, directly or 
indirectly, how mere going to Church, 
or becoming licensed mendicants, can 
effect the cure of an evil, which man- 
kind have hitherto never attempted 
to remove but by industry and parsi- 
movy. Itis but candid to admit, that 
the Reviewers were speaking only in 
reference to the introduction of the 
Scotch system (where there are no 
poor-rates) into England. Our gale 
lant and learned fellow - countrymen 
on the other side the Tweed, how- 
ever, practise much more efficient me- 
thods of relieving themselves, than 
those which they recommend to us. 
They are men of head; live low, do not 
get drunk ; and are a saving people. 

As to Pauperism, we do not think 
it possible to prescribe with success 
any remedy, the operation of which 
a law of nature is perpetually coun- 
teracting. If a number of cattle be 
turned into a field, and confined there 
till only coarse sour grass remains, 
they will break through the fences, 
into the adjoining land; and a hive of 
bees regularly discharges the young 
swarms. If, as Mr. Malthus incon- 
trovertibly states, subsistence pro- 

ceeds 
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ceeds in arithmetical, and population 
in geometrical ratios, extension of ter- 
ritory is the natural mode of redress, 
in other words, colonization. We 
well know, that political economists 
have represented the number of peo- 
ple as the strength of a nation; and 
colonies, as drains upon the parent 
state: but we believe these to be po- 
sitions of much limitation, and imply- 
ing mere mal-administration. If, as 
is said, every person who eats meat, 
consumes aunually the produce of 
five acres and a half of land; if only 
wheat, nearly twoacres; and potatoes, 
about one; taking into calculation 
besides, the quantum of land devoted 
to the growth of wood, and the keep 
of horses, as well as roughets and 
bogs, it will not appear too extrava- 
gaut to state, that ten acres per hu- 
man head is not too much for the 
comfortable subsistence of the popu- 
lation. If the quota of people be- 
comes disproportionate to this ratio, 
the evil may Se alleviated, but it can- 
not be cured, by commerce and the 
accumulation of wealth. Nothing 
will avail but wider dispersion ; and 
to expect relief by any other means, 
is just as absurd, as to think, that a 
farmer can support a doubie stock on 
his estate by barter of the produce or 
importation of keep, with a prospect 
of such a system being permanent 
or profitable—even not absolutely 
foolish. 

The Author of this pamphlet seems 
to think, that to support the popula- 
tion, it is only necessary for the rich 
to part with their luxuries. The pro- 
ducts of Agriculture, says Gibbon, 
are the materials of art, and Provi- 
dence certainly intended the dispersion 
of luxuries to be the means of correct- 
ing the evils of unequal dispensation. 
In the reigu of Henry VII. the Com- 
mons rose against inclosures, (i. e. 
changing lands from tillage to pas- 
ture,) under the idea, that the quan- 
tum of human support was thus dimi- 
nished. They were not aware of one 
fact, that the more plentiful the quan- 
tum of subsistence, the faster does the 
population increase. In the cheap 
years of 1815, 1816, the marriages 
were doubled all over the kingdom. 
Upon the same principle, in pleatiful 
years of grass and turnips, farmers 
augment their stock. This remedy 
is therefore only temporary; and as 
the poor have nothing to offer but 
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time and labour, we do not see what 
benefit a diminution of luxury would 
do them in the end; we say in the 
end, because the evil of the increasing 

opulation would thus continue till it 
involved all in one equal misery. Mr. 
Malthus is ill-used by our Author, 
because Mr. M. has not spoken from 
ill-nature, but with a strict regard to 
fact, and the laws of philosophizing, 
which imply those of truth only. At 
the same time, it is but justice to our 
Author to state, that Dr. Franklin 
thus supports his idea, when, speaking 
of the influence of manners upon 
states, he observes, that it promotes 
population, when there is not a greater 
sum expended on subsistence than 
ought to be consumed. That Philo- 
sopher, however, wrote before the 
publication of Mr. Malthus’s work, 
when the promotion of population was 
deemed a good; whereas, it is, in ex- 
cess, an evil which baffles every effort 
of legislation and morals to cor- 
rect it. 

Our Author has judiciously re- 
marked, that poor-rates prevent some 
vices, which would inevitably ensue 
without them. We seriously believe 
that, with respect to people inclined 
to help themselves, assistance is there 
turned to profitable account; and 
we also know, that such has been the 
evil of population in excess, that the 
competition of labour has lowered it 
beyond its natural standard, accord- 
ing to the price of provisions: but 
still it can never be wise to remove 
the fear of want from those who 
have only their industry to support 
them, especially in a rich and luxuri- 
ous Nation, wheie the temptation to 
improvidence is stronger in propor- 
tion. We certainly approve of aid 
to the poor, especially in the articles 
of education, relief in sickness, cloth- 
ing, and other assistances, founded 
upon circumstances, but certainly not 
any form of benefit which removes a 
necessity of self-reliance. We believe 
that no poor sensible father, who in- 
tended his sons to do well in the world, 
would tell them, you need not trouble 
yourselves, you have a parish to go 
to. There is much good sense ia 
Franklin's rule, that the best way to 
manage the pvor is to do as little as 
possible for them; to do more is to 
offer a premium for idleness. We 
know what false humanity will say. 
It will substitute the exceptions for 
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the general rale; but we persist in its 
correctness; and we add, that the in- 
ducement to save, because the parent 
of many virtues, ought never to 
be weakened, except upon religious 
grounds, if prompting unfeelingness. 
As to mendicity in avy form, its tend- 
ency is most aptly exposed by the 
writer of the pamphlet under con- 
sideration. As a licensed means of 
subsistence, what state could sanction 
it, which State acted upon principles 
of common sense, much less that high 
reason which policy implies! It would 
corrupt the character to such an ex- 
tent, that nothing would have any in- 
fluence but bribery, or any thing be 
thought worthy of esteem but indo- 
lence and indulgence. 

It is not to be expected, that we 
can possibly enter into all the details 
which this copious but momentous 
subject requires. We sincerely be- 
lieve that colonization is the law of 
Nature, and that the evil can be cured 
in no other form. We think, under 
judicious management, that the Pa- 
rent State would derive no evil from 
it; and that one-third of the sum 
now raised by parochial assessment, 
would effect this purpose in such a 
manner, and so shorta time, as to 
render the utter abolition of poor's- 
rates au easy and an eligible mea- 
sure. We know, ‘that many illustri- 
ous individuals have founded flourish- 
ing colonies during their lives; why 
may it not be done more effectually 
with ampler means? and is not this 
better than to starve the poor at 
home in work-houses? We care not 
what others may think in opposition 
to us; not from arrogance, but be- 
cause we sincerely believe, that colo- 
nization is the law dictated by Nature 
to correct the evil of excessive popu- 
lation, and that therefore that, and 
that only, will be the efficient cure of 
Pauperism; every alleviation in any 
other form being vain. 

We do not think all the positions 
of our Author tenable, nor do we 
commend his rough manner of treat- 
ing his opponents; but he is in places 
highly triumphant; and wags, who 
know how unsparing are our Northern 
brethren, may amuse themselves with 
the retaliation which our Author ad- 
ministers in p. 27, as to the “ licensed 
vagrancy” prescribed by the Author of 
the Review (Dr. Chalmers) as a cure 
for Pauperism! We fear, that it will 
turn out to the manifest ruin of his re- 
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putation as a man of business, though 
possessed of talents, learning, and 
piety, which we are bound to revere. 


43. A Defence of Dr. Jonathan Swift, Dean 
of St. Patrick’s, Dublin ; in answer to 
certain Observations passed on his Life 
and Writings, in the Fifty-third Num- 
ber of the Edinburgh Review. 8vo. pp. 
67. Nichols axd Son. 

FEW characters have been more 
universally extolled, and few have 
met with severer censures, than that 
of the Dean of St. Patrick’s. 

The sweeping charges of the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers exceed those of any 
former writer; but in the ** Defence” 
now before us, Swift has found a zea- 
lousand anable advocate. The Deacon 
is fully vindicated in every point on 
which he has been assailed; and the 
vindication is in general given in the 
words of the most unexceptionable 
testimonies of Pope, Gay, Arbuthnot, 
Steele, Addison, Sheridan, Delany, 
Grattan, with the Lords Bolingbroke, 
Carteret, &c. &c. 

That our Readers may the beiter 
judge of this ** Defence,” we exhibit a 
summary of the Charges: 

** 1, No man could be found half so 
profligate or unprincipled as Swift,— 
2. He was not only despicable as a poli- 
tician, but hateful as a man.—3. His en- 
tire conduct was made up of political pro- 
fligacy and political rancour—4. A man 
who stooped to the dirtiest and most 
dishonourable part of a_ partizan’s 
drudgery.—5. A brutal libeller of all his 
early friends and benefactors. —6. One 
who spoke of women with unvaried rude- 
ness and contempt ; and rails indeed, at 
the whole human race, as wretches with 
whom he thinks it an indignity to share 
a common nature.—7. He murdered two, 
if not three of the women with whom he 
was connected, by his barbarous and sa- 
vage treatment.— 8. In Ireland his sole 
object was not to do goud to the country, 
but to vex and annoy the English 
Ministry.” 

To each of these Charges, we hesi- 
tate not to say, a full and unanswer- 
able exculpation is adduced; and the 
Jearned and zealous Counsel for the 
Dean thus sums up his evidence: 

** Under the authority of Mr. Sheri- 
dan, to fill up the measure of all we have 
written in favour of the celebrated Dean 
of St. Patrick’s, we will, for the present, 
in full confidence of success, dismiss our 
defence by making this one final obser- 
vation : 

“ To judge fairly, and pronounce 
justly of Swift, as a man and as an Au- 
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thor, we should examine the uniform 
tenour of his disposition and conduct, 
and the general nature and design of 
his writings ; and if this examination is 
performed with due reverence and criti- 
cal candour, he will be found to be in 
the latter great, and in the former good. 
His character and writings will improve 
in the exact proportion in which they 
are known; and whenever prejudice 
and ignorance, malice and envy, meet 
together to injure his fame, their com- 
bined force will prove, as in the present 
instance, totally unsuccessful.” 


This pamphlet is a suitable Appen- 
dix to the Octavo Editions of Swift's 
works; by Faulkner, Hawkesworth, 
Sheridan, Nichols, or Walter Scott. 


44. Human Life, a Poem; by Samuel 
Rogers. 4to. pp. 96. Murray. 

IF *“ The Pleasures of Memory” 
had not long since obtained for Mr. 
Rogers a conspicuous rank among 
the most eminent of our modern 
Bards, this Poem would have effectu- 
ally insured to him that enviable dis- 
tinction. The language of it is ele- 
gaut and unaffected; the sound is an 
echo to the sense; and that sense is 
manly and pathetic. 

We cannot take our extract amiss ; 
and shall begin, therefore, at the birth 
of the infant: 

‘¢ The hour arrives, the moment wish'd 
and fear’d, [endear’d. 
The child is born, by many a pang 
And now the mother’s ear has caught 
his ery; 
O grant the cherub to ber asking eye! 
He comes—she clasps him: to her bo- 
som press’d [rest. 
Hie drinks the balm of life, and drops to 
Her by her smile how soon the stranger 
knows, [shows ! 
How svon by his the glad discovery 
As to her lips she lifts the lovely boy, 
What answering looks of sympathy and 
oy! (word, 
He walks, he speaks, in many a broken 
His wants, his wishes, and his griefs are 
heard. 
And ever, ever to her lap he flies, 
When rosy sleep comes on with sweet 
surprize. [flung, 
Lock’d in her arms, his arms across her 
(That name most dear for ever on his 
tongue,) (clings, 
As with soft accents round her neck he 
And cheek to cheek, her lulling song she 
sings, [heart, 
How blest to feel the beatings of his 
Breathe his sweet breath, and kiss for 
kiss impart. [ing dove, 
Watch o’er his slumbers like the brood- 
And, if she can, exhaust a mother’s love! 
But soon a nobler task demands her care. 
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Apart she joins his little hands in prayer, 

Telling of Him who sees in secret there ! 

And now the volume on her knee has 
caught [thought, 

His wandering eye—now many a written 

Never to die, with many a lisping sweet, 

His moving, murmuring lips endeavour 
to repeat.” 


In a manner equally pleasing are 
the different stages of life, from the 
cradle to the grave, delineated; and 
we shall lay before our Readers one 
pleasiug allusion to the Author’s pri- 
vate friendships, in exemplification of 
** Retirement from active life :” 

** And now once more, where most he 
loved to be, 
In his own fields, breathing tranquillity, 
We hail him—not less happy, Fox, than 
thee! [guil’d, 
Thee at St. Anne’s so soon of care be- 
Playful, sincere, and artless as a child! 
Thee, who wouldst watch a bird’s-nest 
on the spray, (by day. 
Through the green leaves exploring, day 
How oft from grove to grove, from seat 
to seat, [treat, 
With tbee conversing in thy lov’d re- 
I saw the sun go down! Ah, then ’twas 
thine 
Ne’er to forget some volume half divine, 
Shakspeare’s or Dryden’s—thro’ the 
chequer’d shade [stray’d ; 
Borne in thy hand behind thee as we 
And where we sate (and many a halt we 
made) 
To read there with a fervour all thy own, 
And in thy grand and melancholy tone, 
Some splendid passage not to thee un- 
known, [has toll’d! 
Fit theme for long discourse: thy bell 
But in thy place among us we behold 
One that resembles thee.” 


45. Thoughts on the Funding and Paper 
System, and especially the Bank Re- 
striction, and Resumption of Cash Pay- 
ments, as connected with the National 
Distresses; with Remarks on the Ob- 
servations of Mr. Preston and Sir John 


Sinclair. Addressed to the Landed In- 
terest. By N. J. Denison, Esg. 8vo. 


pp. 96. Hone, 


MR. Denison, by strong and inge- 
nious arguments, recommends the 
speedy resumption of cash payments, 
and deprecates the continuance of a 
paper currency. Desirable, however, 
as the resumption is acknowledged on 
all hands to be, the fit period is a 
point on which many wise men differ. 
But the question is under Legislative 
consideration ; and we look forward 
with confidence to their judicious 
decision. [The Pamphlet is nor by 
the Representative for Surrey. ] : 
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Oxford.'— The following subjects are 
proposed for the Cuancettor’s Prizes 
for the present year, viz.— For Latin 
Verses, Syracuse.—For an English Essay, 
“* The characteristic differences of Greek 
and Latin Poetry.”—For a Latin Essay, 
Quenam fuerint precipue in causa quod 
Roma de Carthagine triumphavit ? 

Sir Rocer Newpicats’s Prize — The 
Iphigenia of Timanthes. 

Cambridge, Jan. 29. The subjects for 
Sir W. Browne’s gold medals for the pre- 
sent year are: For the Greek Ode, Re- 
gine Epicedium.— For the Latin Ode, 

be Egyptiace.— For the Epigrams, 
Discrimen obscurum. 

Cambridge. — The passage fixed upon 
for the Porson prize of the present year 
is from Shakspeare’s Coriolanus, Act V. 
Scene 3. part of Volumnia’s speech, be- 
ginning 

= Thou know’st, great son, 

The end of war’s uncertain ;” 
and ending with, 

“ Let us shame him with our knees :” 
which is to be translated jnto lambic Aca- 
talectic Trimeters, according to the laws 
Jaid down in the Professor’s preface to the 
Hecuba of Euripides. 

Cambridge, Feb. 5.—The late Dr. Smith’s 
annual prizes of 25/. each, to the two best 
proficients in Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy, amongst the commencing Ba- 
chelors of Arts, are this year adjudged to 
Mr. Josnva Kine, of Queen’s College, and 
Mr. Geonce Mies Coorrr, of St. John’s 
College, the first and second Wranglers, 
—The subjects for the prizes given by the 
Representatives in Parliament for this Uni- 
versity for the present year are, for the 
Senror Bacuetors, * Quenam fuerit Ora- 
culorum vera indoles ac natura ?” — Mine 
pre Bacuetors, * Inter veterum philosopho- 
rum sectas, cuinam polissimum tribuenda sit 
laus vere sapientie ?” —The subject of the 
Seatonian prize poem for the present year 
is, “Moses receiving the Tables of the 
Law.” 

Nearly ready for Publication: 

A valuable Collection of Letters, rela- 
tive principally to Public Eveuts during 
the latter half of the Seventeenth Century, 
from the original Papers in the archives 
of the Rawpon family in Ireland; with an 
Introduction, and illustrative Notes. 

The concluding Numbers of Mr. Dygr’s 
Lives of illustrious Men. 

The Life of William Lord Russell. 
With some Account of the times in which 
he lived. By Lord Joun Russet. 

The ‘‘CEdipus Romanus,” or an at- 
tempt to prove, from the principles of 
reasoning adopted by the Right Hon, Sir 





Witt1am Drummonn, in his “ Cdipus 
Judaicus,” that the Twelve Cesars are 
the Twelve Signs of the Zodiac. Ad- 
dressed to the higher and literary classes 
of society. By the Rev. Gzorce Town- 
sewn, A. M. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The Fourth and last Part of the Archi- 
tectural perspective Views of every Lon- 
don Parish Church, being an elucidation 
of the Ecclesiastical Architecture of the 
Metropolis. 

Discourses on some of the most im- 
portant Doctrines and Duties of Christi- 
avity. By Perea Smitn, A.M. of the 
University of Edinburgh, 8vo. 

Introductory Greek Exercises to those 
of Neilson, Dunbar, and others, arranged 
to assist the Learner. By A. Howarp, au- 
thor of Greek and Latin Vocabularies, &c. 

A Voyage up the Persian Gulph, and 
a Journey over land from India to Eng- 
land, in 1817, containing an Account of 
Arabia Felix, Arabia Deserta, Persia, 
Mesopotamia, Babylon, Bagdad, Koor- 
dostan, Armenia, Asia Minor, &c. &c. 
By Wittiam Henpe, Esq. of the Madras 
Military Establishment, in One vol. 4to. 
illustrated with Plates. 

Observations on the Nature and Treat- 
ment of the Epidemic Fever at present 
prevailing in the Metropolis, and in most 
parts of the United Kingdom. With re- 
marks on some of the opinions of Dr. Bate- 
man, in his late treatise on that subject. 
By Dr. Crurrersucx. 

The Lament of Napoleon; Misplaced 
Love ; and Minor Poems, by S. R. Jacgson. 

The Poetical Remains of the late Dr. 
Joun Leypen. With Memoirs of his Life, 
By the Rev, J. Maxton, in 1 vol. 8vo. 

Young Arthur; or, the Child of Mystery, 
a Metrical Romance, by C. Dispin, Esq. 

The Humourist; a Collection of Enter- 
taining Tales, Bon Mots, Epigrame, &c. 
with coloured Plates, by CruixsHana. 

Leolin Abbey, a new Novel, by Miss 
Leranu, Author of Strathallan. 

Zeal and Experience ; a Tale. 

Preparing for Publication : 

A Churchman’s Second Epistle, with 
Notes and Illustrations, by the Author of 
Religio Clerici, 8vo. 

Collections for a Topographical, His- 
torical, and Descriptive Account of Bos- 
ton and the Hundred of Skirbeck, in the 
County of Lincoln, by Mr. Pisuty Tuom- 
son; royal 8vo. and royal 4to, 

A Series of finished Etchings of the Ec- 
clesiastical and Castellated Antiquities of 
Normandy, from Drawings made by J. S. 
Cotman, of Yarmouth, who has engraved 
and published “ Specimens of the Archi- 
tectural Antiquities of Norfolk, and other 

Works, 
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Works. It will be published in 4 parts 
folio, each containing 25 Engravings with 
descriptions. 

A second improved and enlarged edition 
of Mr. Westcarts Fosrer’s Treatise on 
a section of the Strata commencing near 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and concluding on 
the West side of the Mountain Cross Fell ; 
with remarks on Mineral Veins in general ; 
also Tables of the Strata in Yorkshire and 
Derbyshire. To which are added, a Trea- 
tise on the discovery, the opening, and the 
working of Lead Mines; with the Dressing 
and Smelting of Lead Ores, Illustrated 
with several additional Plates. 

A Series of Views in Islington and Pen- 
tonville, from original Drawiugs made in 
the year 1813, by Aucusrus Pucin ; with 
a Description of each subject, by E. W. 
Braytey, Author of the “ History and An- 
tiquities of Westminster Abbey,” &c. 

Illustrations of the Architecture and 
Sculptare of the Cathedral of Lincoln, 
consisting of 16 plates by the first Artists, 
from drawings by C. Wirp. 

An Historical Account of the University 
of Dublin, illustrated with coloured plates, 
&ec. By W.B.Taytor. The work is to 
be in the same style as those of Oxford 
and Cambridge. 

An Historical Review of the Maritime 
Discoveries of the Russians, and of the 
attempts which have been made to dis- 
cover a North East passage by sea, from 
the Atlantic Ocean to China, by Captain 
James Borney, of the Royal Navy. 

Humsotpr’s Personal Narrative of Tra- 
vels to the Equinoctia! Regions. 

The History of the Crusades undertaken 
for the recovery of the Holy Land: a view 
of the Latin States in Syria and Palestine ; 
the Constitution and Laws of the Kingdom 
of Jerusalem; the military orders which 
sprung from the wars between the Chris- 
tians and Mussulmen, and the conse- 
quences of the Crusades upon the morals, 
literature, politics, and manners of Europe. 
By C. Mixt, Esq. author of the History of 
Muhammedanism. 

Sixty Curious and Authentic Narratives 
and Anecdotes respecting extraordinary 
Characters ; illustrative of the tendency 
of Credulity and Fanaticism. 

A new edition of the Enthusiasm of Me- 
thodists aud Papists considered; by Bi- 
shop Lavincron, 1 vol. 8vo. With Notes, 
and an Introduction, by the Rev. R. Por- 
WHELE. 

Herodiani Partitiones, Graecé. E codd. 
Parisinis edidit Jo. Fr. Botssonape. 8vo. 

A Syriac and English Grammar, de- 
signed for the use of British Siudents, by 
Mr. T. Yeates, late of Al! Souls College, 
Oxford, author of the “ Collation of an 
Indian copy of the Pentateuch,” &c. The 
Work was composed at the request and 
under the inspection of the late Rev. Dr. 
Bucnanan, 
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A Popular Course of the Mathematics, 
by Perer NicHotson. 

The Collection of Dr, Zouch’s Works, 
in 2 vols. 8vo. including his printed, but 
unpublished compositions, and others ob- 
viously intended for the press; with a Me- 
moir by the Rev. Francis Wrancnuam, 
M.A. F.R.S. 

A Treatise on Medical Logic, founded on 
Practice, by Sir Gitzert Brane, bart. Phy- 
sician Extraordinary to his Majesty. 

Political Essays, by Witt1am Hazuirrt. 

An enlarged Edition of Speeches by the 
Right Hon. Joun Paitror Curran. 

The London Commercial Dictionary, 
and Sea Port Gazetteer, exhibiting a clear 
view of the Commerce and Manufactures 
of all the Trading Nations of the World, 
with Tables of Import and Export Duties, 
Drawbacks, Bounties, &c. Collated with 
the last Acts of Parliament, by Wittiam 
Anperson. 1} vol. 8vo. 

Meditations and Reflections on the 
Beauties, Harmonies, and Sublimities of 
Nature, by Mr. Burxe, author of “ Amuse- 
ments in Retirement.” 4 vols. 8vo, 

** London,” or a Month at Stevens’s, by 
a late Resident. 

The second and concluding Volume of 
Barnes's Ovid’s Epistles. 

Decision, a Tale. By the author of 
Correction, in 3 vols. 

Dudley, a Novel, by Miss O-Kzers, in 
3 vols. 12mo, 

Childe Harold in the Shades, an Infernal 
Romaunt. 





Dr. Spurzmeim is preparing for the press 
a Treatise on the Education of Youth, 
founded on the Discrimination of indivi- 
dual Character by the Form of the Head. 
One of the most useful observations made 
by Dr. Sparzheim in his late physiologi- 
cal work on the Brain, is that on the na- 
ture of Hydrocephalus, and of the state of 
the brain in that disease. This is a sub- 
ject in a great measure unconnected with 
his Craniology ; it is one which is duly ap- 
preciated by most anatomists, as having 
been handled by him ; and the anatomists 
of various countries who have written onthe 
same disorder, have borrowed their most 
useful observations from his elaborate dis- 
sections. The anatomical reader is par- 
ticularly referred to ** Spurzheim’s Reply 
to the Reviewers,” recently printed at 
Edinburgh, and to the Physiog. Syst, 
article Hydrocephalus. A small tract has 
been circulated lately respecting the op- 
position which the Doctrine of the Brain 
met with in England, wherein the author 
represents the opposition as proceeding 
on the selfish principle of envy, and the 
fear of personal observation ; and makes 
the shrewd observation, that “ those per- 
sons who are most strenuous against 
Spurzheim’s doctrine are conscious of not 
having the most intelligent heads,” 
ARTS 
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The Barrise Institution in Pall-Mall, 
the exhibition and sale of the works of 
British Artists, was opened to the Nobility 
and Patrons of the Arts, Jan. 30th. Wilkie 
has an admirable little picture, which he 
calls China Menders ; and Collins, in addi- 
tion to his Departure of the Diligence from 
Rouen, which was so universally admired 
at Somerset House last year, has a pleas- 
ing composition taken from the “* Coast of 
Norfolk.” ‘ Shylock,” by Jackson, the 
_ Academician, is exceedingly good. The 
return of Louis the 18th, by Bird, is upon 
a larger scale than the usual pictures of 
this artist. It will not, however, diminish 
the reputation he acquired by his “ Chevy 
Chace.” An Italian Female Peasant, and 
St. Peter paying the Tribute with a piece of 
Silver found in a Fish, both painted by 
G. Hayter, evince great improvement in 
this artist, since his return from Rome. 
The Fall of Babylon, by Martin, is full of 
fancy and imagination. Timon’s Cave, and 
some other pictures from Shakspeare, by 
Bonten, are very far superior to the for- 
mer efforts of this artist. Devis has paint- 
ed a picture founded on the discovery of 
Magna Charta and the Meeting of the Ba- 
rons, as described by Matthew Paris, and 
in Hume’s History of England. He has 
happily substituted portraits of the Duke 
of Devonshire, Marquis of Tavistock, Lord 
Erskine, Lord Egremont, Lord Ossulston, 
Marquis of Huntly, Marquis of Stafford, 
the Duke of Northumberland, &c. &c. 
under the name of the original Barons, 
Stothard, Bigg, Keinagle, Westall, Coo- 
per, Hilton, and Ward, from the Royal 
Academy, have each of them contributed 
pictures of various merit. The exhibi- 
tion is, upon the whole, calculated to 
support the reputation of our native art- 
ists, and, in its various departments, gives 
undoubted testimony of gradual and pro- 
gressive improvement, 

R. Watson, Esq. who purchased the 
Stuart MSS. at Rome, is arrived in Lon- 
don, from Paris, and has brought with 
him a valuable collection of literary curio- 
sities; among which is the celebrated MS. 
Hebrew Bible, that long ornamented the 
Library at Constantinople. It is beauti- 
fully written on vellum, and is supposed 
to be a work of the fifth century. After 
the fall of the Greek Empire, it was car- 
ried to Vienna, where it was preserved for 
ages in the private cabinet of the House of 
Austria, until the capture of that capital 
by the French troups, when it was trans- 
ported to Paris by a General Officer, who 
did not know its value, and sold it to the 
present proprietor, The most learned 
men in Europe consider it to be unique ia 


. 
its kind, and without a price.—The intelli- 
gent Collector has twenty figures of the 
actors who performed before Francis, King 
of France, and Henry King of England, in 
“the Field of Gold Cloth.” It is supposed 
to be by Parmegiano, and was preserved 
in the Gard Mobile, at Paris, until the Re- 
volution, when it was plundered. It is 
now in the eriginal cover, on which are the 
Royal arms of France.—The Poems of 
Ossian are forthcoming, and are supposed 
to have been carried to France about the 
year 1715, consequently long before 
M‘Pherson collected them orally.—Many 
autograph signatures of the Kings of 
France ; the original painting of St. John 
in the Wilderness, by Raphael; and the 
Brevet Commission of General of Division 
of Marshal Ney, taken out of his pocket 
the morning he was shot, signed by Buo- 
naparte, and stating his gradual rise in the 
French service from a corporal, with an 
account of his gallantry, and the different 
battles in which he was engaged, until the 
11th year of the French Republic, when 
he attained the above rank ;—are among 
the valuable collection of Mr. Watsoa, 

Capmium.—This is a new metal, which 
was discovered by M. Stromeyer in the 
autumn of 1817, while officially examin- 
ing the apothecaries’ shops in Hanover, 
and is described by M. Gay-Lussac as re- 
sembling tin in colour, lustre (but not tar- 
nishing in the air), softness, ductility, and 
the crackling sound which is heard when 
this metal is bent. 

Lampic Acip.—In the course of his ex- 
periments on the nature and properties of 
flame, Sir Humphry Davy made known 
the curious fact, that certain combustible 
bodies may be made to combine with oxy- 
gen at comparatively low temperatures. 
Sir Humphrey’s discovery was applied to 
the keeping a platinum wire in a state of 
ignition by means of a lamp with spirit of 
wine—the result by this slow combustion 
is a peculiar acid. To obtain this in larger 
quantities, J. F. Daniel, esq. employed the 
head of an alembic, properly supported, to 
the beak of which he applied a receiver, 
and under its larger opening placed a 
small lamp, with a coil of platinum wire. 

PLatinv m.—A new method of purifying 
platinum has been discovered by the Mar- 
quis of Ridolfi, calculated to diminish the 
price of that most useful metal. 

Wire Brince.—A new bridge has been 
thrown over the river Kelwin, at Garscube- 
house, Dumbartonshire, the seat of Sir 
Islay Campbell, bart. wholly composed of 
iron wire, without any support in the cen- 
tre. The length is 100 feet, and it is nine 
feet above the surface of the river. 

SELECT 
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Lines writien on my Birth-day, Feb, 14, 1819. 


NCE more the Sun’s enlivening ray 
Illumines this my natal day, 
But, ah! how short the term appears, 
Of seventy-four revolving years ! 
The Schoolboy’s sport, the Schoolboy’s 
theme, 
Are now but one delicious dream, 
WhilstYouth and Manhood quick are flown 
With joys and sorrows of their own; 
More rapid still the moments glide, 
As Age steals on with hasty stride! 
Here let me make a solemn pause, 
To hail the great Eternal Cause ; 
To whose benignity I owe 
All that I wish for here below ; 
And hope, from His abundant love, 
To share in purer joys above. 
“‘ Then welcome Life or Death to me, 
I’m still secure, for still with Thee.” 


JOHN DORMAN’S 
APPEAL TO THE PUBLICK, 
IN THE ONE HUNDRED AND TENTH YEAR OF 
HIS AGE. 
{ Circulated a short time previous to his Death, 
ee p. 131.) 
« The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 
Sate by the fire, and talked the night away; 
Wept o’er his wounds, or tales of sorrow 
done— [fields were won.” 
Shoulder’d his crutch, and shew’d how 
GoLpsMITH. 
BORN on the genial soil of Donegal, 
When good Queen Anne adorn’d the 
British throne ; {call, 
In life’s first bloom [ heard my country’s 
Aud made hercause «ad glory all my own. 


With Vernon brave, I cross’d the stormy 
sea, [nine ; 
When frost congeal’d the earth in Thirty- 
Proud Porto Bello felt a blow from me, 
And Carthagena’s laurels, too, were 
mine. 
At Dettingen | follow’d, undismay’d, 
King George the Second, in the field of 
fame, 
While thund’ring cannon round about us 
play’d, [flame. 
And wrapt the Heav’ns in sheets of livid 
Blythe and —. hearted as the shepherd’s 


JN. 


juaal his flocks upon the flow’ry plain, 
I stood the fiery field of Fontenoy, 
While crowds around me felt Death’s 
icy pain. 
When rash Charles Edward raised his flag 
on high, {barn’d, 
And thousands with rebellious fury 
Ready at honour’s call, through earth to fly, 
From German fields to Britain I return’d. 
Grnr. Mac. February, 1819. 


Then o’erold Scotland’s hills, through war’s 
alarms, [foe, 
With Royal Cumberland 1 sought the 
TillonCulloden’s plain our conqu’ring arms 
For ever laid the rebel standard low. , 
And when in Europe ceas’d the trump of 
war, [hurl’d, 
Just vengeance on our Gallic foemen 
I sought in other climes, from Erin far, 
The soldier’s laurel, in an Indian World. 
’Midst cannon shot, and showers of musket 
balls, 
While burning Cancer fir'd the torrid sky, 
I pass’d the breach in Pondicherry’s walls— 
Like Wolfe, resolv’d to conquer or to die. 
Calcutta’s wrongs on Britain’s sons, repaid, 
And England’s realm in Hindostan se- 
cur’d, [made, 
Homewards my long and weary way I 
Nor even then resign’d the well-worn 


sword. 
The Noble Twelfth in Aberdeen J sought, 
And once more join’d with my compa- 
nions brave ; 
On glorious Minden’s bloody field I fought, 
And felt a wound, where others found a 
grave. 
And now, near Sixty Years are pass’d and 
gone, [and grey, 
As worn and wounded, and grown old 
I stand amidst a cold wide world alone, 
While junior generations pass away. 
** Then soothe the sorrows of a poor old 
man, [to your door, 
Whose trembling limbs scarce bear him 
Whose days are dwindl’d to the shortest 
spau [your store !” 
Oh ! give relief, and Heav’a will bless 
Lifford, Sept. 8, 1818. 


——EO 
TO MY BARN*, 

AN ELEGY. 

By Doctor Joun Wotcot, olim Paren 
Prnpar, Ese. 
T° thee the wandering tribes were wont 
to roam, 
Each jovial Gipsy with his merry mate, 
With dark Futurity quite hand on glove, 

Foretelling, for a penny, folks their fate. 
To thee, through wind and rain, the good 
King Patcu tf, [trudgeit— 
To get a warm straw-bed, was known to 
Of simple Knights who never made a 
batch, (Budget. 
Nor drain’d his people’s purses by a 





* The Poet had previously addressed 
two Odes to his Barn, but had taken no 
notice of its frequent tenants, the Gipsies. 

+ The designation of one of the Gipsy 


Sovereigns. 
Where 
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Where are the tribes that worship’d not his 
name? 
King Patcu-—what music toa Gipsy ear ! 
What Gipsy wishes not for half his fame, 
Or reads his dying speech without a tear! 
In thee the Royal Bamrytpe{ many a 
time, [sleep, 
Enjoy’d bis feast and dance, and sunk to 
Who, like Utysses, roam’d from clime to 
clime [deep. 
In search of Wisdom, on the land and 
By Slander, parent of the blackest lies, 
The radiant form of Truth was never 
courted, 
That he for wisdom travell’d she denies, 
And swears he only travell’d—when 
transported. 
Pleas’d have | seen this celebrated King, 
With brighter talents than most Mo- 
narchs born ; 
Pleas’d have I heard him Chase of Cheviot 
i [horn. 


sing, 
And Robin Hood, and wind his bugle- 


Tax’d are the Gipsies too, by foul-mouth’d 
Slander, 
With taking, but without the grace fo pay, 
Pig, fowl, duck, turkey, gosling, goose, and 
gander, [day. 
Their fingers fish-hooks, angling every 
Say, Truth, if ever once a Gipsy stole 
From me, the Bard, the value of a grig, 
Goose, gander, gosling, turkey, duck, or 
fowl, 
Or from the sow purloin’d her baby-pig ? 
I, too, have felt the force of Slander’s 
tongue, {and meter, 
And scorn’d her rage, her lying prose 
While Hawkins yields a plaudit to my song, 
‘The snakes of Envy hiss in vain at Peter. 
Thus have [ dar’d defend an injur’d race, 
Call’d by a wicked world a thieving crew; 
Here let not Justice blush to shew her face. 
What says the proverb >—* Give the 
Devil his due.” 
Farewell, my Barn! should man thy frame 
destroy, 
May birds of darkness on his roof alight, 
Owls break his slumbers with portentous 
cry, {affright ! 
And groans of Gipsy ghosts his soul 


STANZAS 
By rae cate Wittiam Hupson, Ese. 
Of St. John’s, in the County of Roscommon, 
THE NEPHEW OF OLiver GOLDSMITH. 
STERN winter’s rage the fields deform, 
And strips the trees of green ; 
Its howling winds, its rustling storm, 
Now sadden every scene. 
Or now its gurgling torrents flow, 
And swell the extended lake ; 
Or battering bail, or driving snow, 
Wild devastations make. 





} Thecelebrated Bamfylde More Carew, 
well known to the Author in early life. 
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On the known hill forlorn I stand, 
Where oft I’ve stood before, 
And pensive view my native land, 
Its lake and winding shore. 
Where yonder turrets meet my eye, 
Now mould’ring to decay, 
If legendary tales be true, 
An ancient city lay. 
( Here two verses have been lost. ) 


And there unbosom’d in the plain, 
Just by yon watery waste ; 

Late the retreat of love and peace, 
My mouldering mansion ’s placed. 

The ruined Church, with ivy crowned, 
Mark to my streaming eye 

Th’ hallow’d, venerable ground 
Where my dear kindred lie. 

There lie the relics of a Sire, 
Compassionate and just, 

Whom my sad eyes beheld expire, 
Aud mingle with the dust. 

A sister, tco, whose spotless life 
Was clear as the noon day— 

Blest as a daughter, mother, wife, 
Untimely snatched away. 


And there, beneath the lime-tree shade, 
The cold turf on her breast, 

Are a low’d wife’s sad ashes laid— 
And there my own shall rest. 


Her beauteous form consign’d to earth— 
That form that charm’d each eye— 
Her innocence and modest worth 
Have sought their kindred sky. 


And buried in a foreign land, 
The tuneful Goxosmirus lies: 

No kinsman grasp’d his stiffning hand, 
Or closed his dying eyes. 

Consign’d to death, that levels all, 
My uncle met his doom ; 

And Burke and Reynoxps wept his fall, 
And Jounson graved his tomb ;— 


As nipping frosts, in luckless hour, 
Oft blight the blooming rose ; 

While many a weed and baleful flow’r 
Beneath its influence blows. 


When thoughts like these invade mymind, 
They strike my heart like steel— 
Oh! what are clouds, and wintry wind, 

Compar’d to what I feel? 


ST. AUGUSTIN’S SEEKING GOD. 
An old Copy of verses by an unknown Author. 
{ SOUGHT Thee round about, O Thou 

my God ! 
To find thy abode. 
I spoke unto the Earth, who answer’d me: 
I am not He. 
I ask’d of Creatures there contained all 
In general ; 
They with one voice proclaim, 
That none amongst them challeng’d such 
a Name. 


I ask’d the Seas, and all the Deeps below, 


My God to know. 
I ask’d 
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I ask’d the Reptils, and whatever is 
In the abiss ; 
Ev’n from the Shrimp to the Leviathan 
My inquiry ran ; 
But in those deserts, where no line can 
sound, 
The God I sought for was not to be found. 


I ask’d the Heav’ns, Sun, Moon, and Stars; 
but they 

Said: we obey 

The God thou seek’st. 1 ask’d what eye orear 
Could see, or hear, 

What in the world I might descry or know, 
Above, below ; 

With voice unanimous all those things said, 

We are not God, but we by him were made, 

I ask’d the World’s great universal mass, 
What that Ged was; 

Who with a mighty and strong voice replied, 
As stupified : 

I am not He, O man! for know that [ 
By Him on high 

Was fashion’d first of notbing, thus instated, 

And sway’d by Him by whom I was created. 

I thought then I might find Him out in war; 
But was as far 

As at the first: for in Revenge and Rage, 
In spoil and strage *, [might 

Where unjust quarrels are commenc’d, and 
Takes place ’bove right, [sedition, 

Where zeal and conscience yield way to 

There cau be made of God no inquisition. 

I thought then I might find Him out in peace; 
But soon ’gan cease ; 

For in the City there was selling and buying, 
Swearing and Lying ; 

In th’ Country craft in simpleness array’d. 
And then I said: [great, 

Vain is my search, altho’ my pains be 

Where my God is there can be no deceit. 


LINES 
On the Commencement of Term. 

How careless meets our little world 
again! {fast— 
Sad only that such meeting comes so 
And whether more of pleasure, or of pain, 

Hath o’er the idle interval been cast, 
Is equal now :—the motley crowd throngs 
past; [scenes engage ; 
Some, whose first wond’ring gaze these 
Some who with calmer feelings look their 
last ; [age, 
And quit the precincts of life’s happier 
To play a busier part upon a wider stage. 
And some are gone for ever:—where is He, 
Happy in well-earn’d fame so lately seen ? 
Now taught, alas! how quick theloss maybe 
Of all, which loveliest in our life hath 

been ! 

He snatch’d the cup of honour; and be- 
tween {has quaff'd 
None came to dash it from him :—he 


* This unauthorized Latinism is to be 
lamented, as the lines are in general good. 
Epit. 
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That cup, so sweetly, smilingly serene ; 
And then, ev’n then, Death hover’d near 
and laugh’d, {in the draught. 
As if there lurk’d beneath some poison 


They say, in spirit free and frank he shone, 
And warm in heart:—both now are 
quell’d and cold— 
Was gay—but now his gaiety is gone— 
Was fair in looks, which none shall nore 
behold 
With pleasure, or with envy :—had unroll’d 
The book of knowledge, yet was skill’d 
and bold [told 
In youth’s more manly graces:—why are 
The gifts which, though they deck’d him, 
could not save? [inthe grave. 
Wit, talents, beauty, strength, lie with him 
They say, a mother gaz’d upon that youth 
With most maternal fondness ; aud would 


pray, 
That, turning all her dearest hopes to truth, 
His rising honours might her cares repay, 
And, everstrength’ning, shed a brighter ray, 
To warm the frost of her declining soul, 
And gild its darkness !—Ye vain thoughts, 
away ! [their goal ; 
Those fond desires shall never reach 
But cheerless to their end her wintery 
years must roll ! 


Yet died he, as the wise might wish to die, 
With his fresh fame upon him; while the 
dear, [eye, 

The approving smile of friendship met his 
The voice of gratulation sooth’d his ear. 
We may die otherwise: our dim career 
May rise and set in darkness ; or may 
give [more drear :— 

Some partial gleams, that leave the rest 
And, oh! ‘tis sad their brightness to sur- 
vive, [’twere well to live ! 

And die, when nought remains for which 

N. D. 


On the Fate of Genius. 

DEM not the lot of Genius hard— 

But scan aright the gifted Bard: 
On wing of fire—with prescient eye— 
He darts into futurity ! 
In after ages reads his doom— 
** Non omnis moriar” on his tomb. 

D. Casanet. 


Address to Unitarians. 
SELF-RIG HTEOUS men— unconscious 
of a stain ; 
For you the Son of God expir’d in vain: 
No heaven-taught Christian on Aimself re- 
lies: 
Bend your proud necks—be humble, and 
be wise / D. Casanet. 


re 


Errata: 
Vol. LXXXVIFL Part Il. p. 447. Ia 
the 9th verse, for asellum, read agellum ; 
and in the 24th verse, for vadis, read vallis. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Hovse or Lorps, Jan. 25. 

The Earl of Liverpool introduced a Bill 
for placing the custody of the King’s per- 
son in the hands of the Duke of York, 
subject, as in the case of the Queen, to 
the advice of a Council. Blanks were left 
for the names of the counsellors, but he 
should propose to re-appoint the same 
persons, with a substitute for the late Lord 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. 


In the Commons, the same day, the 
Sheriffs of London presented a petition 
from the Common Council for a revision 
of the Criminal Code. Mr. Alderman 
Wood, on moving that it should lie on the 
table, observed, that crimes were daily 
increasing in every part of the country ; 
the present harsh system defeated its own 
object ; he had only the day before seen 
40 criminals in Newgate, not one of whom 
seemed to have any apprehension of be- 
ing executed. By the system of confine- 
ment to hard labour, which he had wit- 
messed in many parts of the Continent, 
criminals were generally sent back to so- 
ciety reformed men. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman (in a maiden 
speech) remarked that, within the last 10 

ears the number of prisoners had risen 
— 4000 to 14,000. He held a paper 
in his hand, by which it appeared, that 
600 of the persons confined in Newgate 
during the last year were under 21 years 
of age ; and, as far as the account could 
be made out correctly by the Keeper, the 
total of those acquitted and convicted un- 
der that age amounted to about 1000. He 
hoped that the importance of this subject 
would draw the attention not only of the 
House, but of his Majesty’s Government, 
with the view of providing some remedy 
for the alarming and increasing evil. 

Mr. Bennet presented a petition from 
Dr. Halloran, sentenced to transportation 
for forging a frank. This was much too 
severe a punishment. He had heard that 
Dr. H. had degraded the character of a 
clergyman, but he ought to have been tried 
for that and punished. He was a man 


considerably advanced in years, and was ‘ 


a man of literary attainments. The pe- 
tition of Dr. Halloran complained of 
cruelty in his confinement previous to 
trial and afterwards, as well as since he 
had been removed to the Baring trans- 
port. He was there put into a place 19 
feet square, among 18 others of the most 
a@cpraved description. He (Mr. B.) went 


down and inspected the transports, and 
found them in such a dreadful state of 
confinement, that the most loathsome sick- 
ness prevailed among them. This wasa 
disgrace to any Government calling itself 
Christian, He measured and found each 
of these had only one foot to lie on, 
whereas, in an African slave ship they 
were allowed one foot six. 

Mr. B. Bathurst said that the frank forged 
by Halloran contained a forged character 
of himself, by which he obtained a curacy. 

Mr. Clive assured the House, that the 
Navy Board took the greatest care to pro- 
vide for the safety and comfort of the un- 
fortunate convicts. 

Sir J. Mackintosh condemned the con- 
duct of Government in not attending to 
the situation of prisons afloat, as well as 
prisons ashore, 

After some further conversation, in 
which Mr. Lawson, Mr. Buxton, Mr. Har- 
vey, and others, took part, the petition was 
laid on the table. 

Mr. Vansittart said he had had a com- 
munication with the Bank Directors, in 
consequence of which, he would alter his 
mode of proceeding in renewing the Bank 
Restriction. He should first move fora 
Secret Committee of Inquiry, and lay its 
information before the House. 


January 26. 


On the question for going into a Com- 
mittee of Supply, Sir R. Wilson expatiated 
on the distressed and burthened state of 
the country, and argued in favour of a 
Parliamentary Reform. 

Sir T. B. Martin contradicted the state- 
ment made by Mr. Bennet the preceding 
evening as to the crowded condition of 
the convicts on board the ship Baring. 
He described the master and surgeon of 
that vessel as men distinguished for hu- 
manity. The convicts had as great a 
space allowed to them as soldiers had. 
On the 9th of this month he had made a 
calculation upon the proportion of deaths 
in convict ships, and he found it to be 53 
in 6409—that is, one in about 112. 

Mr. Bennet re-asserted the accuracy of 
his former statements, adding, that when 
he represented to the master, with horror, 
the state of the convicts, his reply was, 
** For God’s sake, Sir, don’t go away with 
the impression that the convicts alone are 
crowded, Look into my cabin, look into 
tlie soldiers apartment ; we are all equally 
crowded,” 

House 
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House or Zurvs, Jan. 27. 

Lord Holle«t presented a petition from 
the Common Council of London for a re- 
vision of the Criminal Code. He alluded 
to the change which had taken place in 
France since the Revolution, from the 
substitution of less severe punishments. 
When torture and death were inflicted for 
privately stealing, no man of humanity 
would prosecute, and the offence multi- 
plied. Under the effect of the Code Na- 
poleon the crime was seldom heard of, 
because none hesitated to prosecute, and 
the offender was sure to be punished. 

Lord Liverpool attributed the compara- 
tive increase of crimes stated in the peti- 
tion to the change from warto peace. A 
similar result had been observed at former 
periods, In 1777 the number of capital 
convictions was 63; in 1778 they were 81; 
in 1779 they decreased to 60, a circum- 
stance well worthy of their Lordships’ at- 
tention. In 1781 the number increased to 
90; in 1782 the number was 108; in 
1783, still increasing, 173; in 1784 the 
convictions were 153; and in 1785 they 
were 151. The same ratio would be found 
to hold as to the war of 1756. The num- 
ber of the convictions was in 1759, 15; 
in 1760, 14; in 1761, 13, in 1762, 25; 
in 1763, 61; in 1764, 52; in 1765, 41. 

The Marquis of Lansdown contended, 
that there was a rapidly progressive in- 
crease of crimes, without any reference 
to a state of war or peace. In fact, among 
the culprits since the termination of the 
late war, there was a very.small propor- 
tion of disbanded seamen and soldiers. 
The weight of taxation, the fluctuation of 
property occasioned by the measures of 
Government, and the state of our gaols, 
which were nurseries of vice, were the 
genuine causes of the increase of crimes. 


In the Commons, the same day, in a 
conversation between Mr. Grenfell and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, it was 
admitted that the price of standard silver, 
at the present moment, was 5s. 74d. per 
ounce, being three halfpence an ounce 
above the Mint regulation. Mr. Grenfell 
observed, that under such circumstances, 
{a temptation existing to melt or export 
the silver coin,) we might expect its gra- 
dual disappearance. 

January 28, 

The Committee of Privileges presented 
their report, that Robert Christie Burton, 
esq. who had been elected for Beverley, 
but who bad been in prison since 1512 
for debt, was entitled to his liberation from 
the Fleet Prison, in order that he might 
take his seat. 

January 29. 

Mr. Grenfell again called the attention 
of the House to the state of the currency. 
The price of standard silver was 5. 7d. per 


ounce; so that 66s. in coin put into the 
crucible, came out in a lump worth 67s. It 
was obvious that in this state of things the 
silver currency would fast disappear. 

Mr. W. Pole hoped the rise alluded to, 
would be but temporary. It was occa- 
sioned by the great demand for dollars in 
the East Indies and other parts. The 
seignorage on the silver coin had been 
adopted to prevent its exportation if pos- 
sible ; but it should be recollected that 
gold was now our standard. 

Mr. Bennet brought up the Report of 
the Surveyor General of the Board of 
Works, on the necessity of employing 
climbing-boys, and on the use of machi- 
nery in sweeping chimnies. 


House or Lorps, Feb, 1. 

A conversation took place between the 
Marquis of Lansdown, Lords Bathurst and 
Holland, and the Ear! of Liverpool, on a mo- 
tion of the Marquis of Lansdown for copies 
of the warrants for the cession of Java and 
Banca tothe Dutch Government. Motion 
agreed to, 


In the Commons the same day, a peti- 
tion was received from the Corporation 
of the City of London against the renewal 
of the Insolvent Debtors’ Act. Mr, Alder- 
man Waithman said, that the effect of the 
Act had been to break down the fair 
trader, to encourage vice, and to give a 
deadly blow to « cial confidence. It 
even affected the Constitution itself; for 
it had superseded the trial by jury, and 
introduced the authority of one individual 
who decided upon more property than all 
the judges together. During the first 
three years of the Act, that is, down to 
March 8th, 1815, the debts amounted 
to 6,000,000/. and the dividends to one 
farthing inthe pound. (Hear!) It was 
then supposed that this was through the 
carelessness of creditors themselves, and 
the law was amended to meet this evil; 
but from March 8th, 1815, to March Ist, 
1817, the number of debtors was 9000, 
and the amount of their debts nearly 
9,000,000/. He had stated the dividend 
in the former case to be one farthing ; he 
ought to have stated it the quarter of one 
farthing. The effect then of the amend- 
ment was, that it raised this dividend to 
ahalfpenny. He objected tv this Act, 
not merely on the part of traders, but 
also on the part of debtors themselves. 
All insolvent debtors, whatever might have 
been the distinction in their conduct, were 
treated alike—the most honest and un- 
fortunate as the most profligate. 

After some observations from Mr. Lit- 
tleton and Mr. Brougham, the petition was 
received ; and on the motion of Mr. Alder- 
man Waithman, a return was ordered of 
the number of insulvent debtors discharged 

up 
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up to the Istof February, 1819, their debts, 
and their dividends. a 

The House having gone into a Commit- 
tee of Supply, the usual grants for the 
service of the Navy were voted. 

Mr. Robarts availed himself of the op- 
portunity to enquire whether it was intend- 
ed by Ministers to take any measures for 
superseding the system of impressment. 

Sir G. Warrender said the subject had 
occupied the attention of Government, 
but they felt the danger of holding out any 
thing that might lead to misapprehension. 
The condition of the seamen had been 
much ameliorated, and an attempt was 
making, by means of a registry of those 
who were receiving a sort of half-pay, to 
secure on an emergency a supply of sailors 
well acquainted with, and well fitted for, 
their duties. 

On the motion of Lord Palmerstone, the 
sum of 1,000,0007. was voted on account 
of the Army ; and on the motion of Mr. 
Vansittart, the sum of 24,954,5001. was 
voted to provide fur outstanding Exche- 
quer bills. A conversation took place be- 


tween Mr. Vansitiart and Mr. Grenfell, as 
to the transactions of Government with 
the Bank, in the course of which the for- 
mer announced that a new arrangement 
is to be made with the Bank, by which 
the publick wil) derive the profit of the 


floating balances in its hands. 

Mr. Lawson moved for leave to bring in 
a bill for punishing persons stealing fer- 
rets, or any other animals reclaimed from 
the savage state, and subjected to the use 
of man. 

The Attorney Gencral seconded the mo- 
tion, merely to bring the question befure 
the House. 

After a few words by Mr. Barham 
against the motion. the gallery was clear- 
ed; but we understand that the motion 
was negatived without a division. 

February 2. 

Mr. Tierney rose to move for ‘a Com- 
mittee to enquire into the effects produced 
on the exchanges with foreign countries, 
and on the state of the circulating medium, 
by the restriction on payments in cash by 
the Bank of England, with a view that 
they might report whether any and what 
reasons exist for continuing that restric- 
tion beyond the period at present fixed 
by jaw.” He stated, that on the subject 
of the currency, the principles laid down 
by the Bullion Committee, of which the 
Jate Mr. Horner had been Chairman, con- 
stituted his creed, and he had yet seen 
and heard nothing to lead him to forsake 
it. The question now was reduced to this, 
whether it was just to the publick, or safe 
to the State, to continue the paper circu- 
lation to its present amount. He was not 
surprized at the alarm attempted to be 
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spread at the idea Of ite reduction. That 
the difficulty of resuming -ash payments 
would increase with the proloagation of 
the restriction, had been foretold by him- 
self and much wisermen. The whole course 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer (for 
system it was not) had rested wholly and 
solely upon paper. No financial arrange- 
ments, deserving the name of a system, 
had been adopted since the establishment 
of peace. In 1817 the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman held out a prospect of such a re- 
duction in the interest of money, from the 
flourishing state of the country, as would 
enable him to pay off the 5 and 4 per 
cents. and even to reach the 3 per cents. 
A few months after, however, the secret 
of allthis apparent prosperity came out; 
it was nothing more than an increased 
paper currency, in Exchequer bills, and 
Bank of England and country bank notes. 
By this forced emission, the 3 per cents. 
had been run up from 63 or 64 to 84, in 
he course of eight months. But bad the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer accomplished 
his boast of paying off the 5 per cents ?— 
No; and he (Mr. Tierney) would tell the 
Right Hon. Gentleman, that, as an honest 
man, he should grieve to see it accom- 
plished, if it were to be done by an in- 
creased and forced circulation of paper. 
To force stocks to a high price by the 
issue of notes, and then to pay off the 5 
per cents. would be nothing less than de- 
deliberately committing a fraud upon the 
holders. He said fraud, because he knew of 
no other word in the language to express his 
meaning. (Hear! hear!) Yethe believed, 
in his conscience, that one of the purposes 
for which the restriction was to be continued, 
was to facilitate the project of invading 
the interests of the stock-holder. Was it 
vot high time to take some steps that 
should put an end to a system which se- 
cretly destroyed the foundations of na- 
tional prosperity? He wished to hear 
some good reason, if any could be assigned, 
why property in this kingdom should not 
be subject to the same test of measure- 
ment prevailing in every country under 
Heaven. Hitherto only one point had 
been stated from authority, and that was 
the extent of the foreign loans. It would 
be as well, perhaps, to enquire a little 
what they were. In the last year they a- 
mounted, in English money, tol 9,000,000; 
and the first proposition was, that they 
were to be paid in the course of nine 
months. The noble Lord, however, and 
his Imperial colleagues at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
had thought fit to alter both the period 
and the amount ; the first was changed to 
27 months, and the last to 12,000,090/. ; 
so that the sum was reduced and the time 
extended ; and yet those unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, by which the pressure was 
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so materially lightened, were urged as a 
reason for continuing the restriction. Of 
this sum not more than one half would be 
advanced by the speculators in this coun- 
try; and was this such a drain as to jus- 
tify the continuance of the restriction? 
The fact was, that the alarm was spread 
by the money gamblers in the city. No 
sooner did the Bank reduce its issues, and 
stocks began to fall, than one of their mys- 
terious deputations waited upon the Earl 
of Liverpool and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and they were told that the 
City was starving for want of money, and 
that ruin mustensue. At last a promise 
was made, from the fears of Munisters, 
that the restriction should be continued ; 
then up again weat the funds. He beg- 
ged the House to look only at the eaor- 
mous fluctuation in time of peace. First, 
there was a rise of 20 per cent. then a de- 
cline of 10 per cent. and afterwards ano- 
ther advance of 5 or 6 per cent. Who 
were the gainers? —the designing and 
artful speculators. Who were the losers? 
—those who implicit!y relied upon the 
declared intentions of the Government. 
By the system at present pursued, the 
unwary were made the dupes of the 
wary; and while robberies to an enor- 
mous extent were committed by low cun- 
ning and despicable artifice, the inno- 
cent and confiding were compelled to suf- 
fer without redress. If that Gentleman 
obtained a Commitiee of his own nomi- 
nation, the only result would be, that an 
immense mass of matter would be brought 
forward, without enabling any individual 
to form a definite opinion respecting it, 
Perhaps, indeed, the real effect would be to 
make March, 1821, appear a more conve- 
nient period for resuming cash payments 
than March, 1820. He assured the new 
Members, who might not be so well ac- 
quainted with Ministers as theold ones, that 
if they adopted his (Mr. T.’s) motion, the 
effect would not be to turn Mr. Vansittart 
out of his place; for that gentleman 
would, with the best grace in the world, 
adopt the motion as his own; treating 
him as he, the other night, treated Mr, 
Grenfell, by taking to himself all the cre- 
dit of a new and more economical arrange- 
ment with the Bank. After some further 
arguments in favour of a full and fair en- 
quiry, and against the appointment of a 
Committee by ballot, he concluded with 
repeating his motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observ- 
ed, that the motion of Mr. Tierney was 
directed to the same object as that of 
which himself had given notice, but was 
less intelligible in point of form, and less 
extensive in point of substance. As to 
the charges against Ministers, of having 
no financial system, he could challenge 
the Right Hon. Gentleman to mention any 
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period equal in duration to that which 
had passed since the conclusion of the 
war, when so much was done either for 
diminishing taxation,or redeeming the pub- 
lic debt. Within three years 50,000,0002. 
of taxes had been remitted—an amount 
certainly greater than he had thought ex- 
pedient. He had vot approved of the re- 
peal of every tax which had been with- 
drawn, but it could not be denied that a 
great and substantial relief had been af- 
forded to the country. With regard to 
the diminution of debt, between 20 and 
30,000,000/. had been redeemed. As to 
the fluctuations of bis opinion on the sub- 
ject of enquiry, a very short explanation 
was requisite. He had thought that it 
would have been better to postpone it 
until the different states of Europe should 
have returned to that orderly and steady 
course in which the operations of trade 
were conducted with freedom and secu- 


‘rity; but on the 23d ult. a communica. 


tion was made to him and Lord Liverpool 
from the Directors, announcing that they 
had come to a resolution that enquiry was 
preferable to an extension of the restriction 
for so short a period as had been proposed. 
( Hear, hear, hear.) Under these circum- 
stances, but without abandoning the hope 
that cash payments might be resumed in 
1820, he had judged it right to concur 
with the wishes of the Bank. With regard 
to the nature of the enquiry, he had ex- 
pected, that when the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man had found a correct motion put into 
his hands, he would have adopted it at 
once, The first and most prominent ob- 
ject of enquiry appeared to him to be the 
state of the Bank, as to the nature and 
extent of their preparations for placing 
themselves in such a condition as to be 
enabled to resume payments in cash 
without public inconvenience, He did not 
mean, however, to state that this was the 
vnly question to be referred ; the state of 
the exchanges aud of the circulating me- 
dium were necessarily included in the 
terms of his motion, They would compre- 
hend all such collateral matters as by fair 
and reasonable construction had any re- 
ference to the main subject. The private 
paper circulation must necessarily form a 
part of this consideration, because that 
circulation, if not properly regulated, 
might perhaps frustrate the object of the 
resumption, He concluded with reading 
the motion which he proposed as an 
amendment to the origmal one. The 
amendment was, that all the words after 
*‘ appointed” be omitted, and that the 
following be substituted: ‘to consider the 
present state of the Bank, with reference 
to the expediency of the resumption of 
cash payments at the period fixed by law, 
and into such other matters as are con- 
nected with it.” 

Sir 
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Sir W. Crespigny (a new Member), touch- 
ed on the inconveniencies of the present 
enormous cireulation of paper, and hoped 
that the House would insist on having an 
efficient enquiry. He should vote for the 
origiva! motion. Las 

Mr. F. Lewis said the restriction was at 
first imposed on public grounds alone; 
now, however, it was to be continued 
solely for the accommodation of the Bank 
and the gambling adventurers who pro- 
fited by a paper credit, After the shuf- 
fling conduct of the Bank, he would give 
them no further indulgence. 

Lord Castlereagh said, although the re- 
striction had been continued from last year 
for only ove year longer, it appeared, 
from facts which had been communicated 
to his Majesty’s Ministers, that the Bank 
could not open till March twelvemonth. 
It would have been better to have post- 
poned enquiry until next Session; but if 
there was a feeling in the country for en- 
quiry now, that was a sufficient reason for 
going into it. In this free and liberal 
country the public mind was not to be re- 
sisted, He then argued in support of the 
amendment, in preference to Mr. Tierney’s 
motion, and vindicated the mode of ap- 
pointing a Committee of Secrecy by ballot. 
In the question before the House the Bank 
was only a fly upon the wheel; the ques- 
tion was whether the world should enjoy 
industry, peace, and happiness, or be 
thrown into a convulsion which would un- 
hinge all the springs of society, and ren- 
der it impossible for individuals or govern- 
ments to perform their obligations to each 
other. He considered a metallic standard 
the only legitimate standard of curreucy, 
but no country ought to resume a metallic 
currency, when the metals were going out 
of the country. The first duty of that 
House was to afford protection to the poor 
man ; but if prices were reduced to him, 
what would that avail, if the farmer and 
the manufacturer could not pay him what 
should meet even those low prices? Prices 
would necessarily rise again, and the pub- 
lick would find that it was ali a delusion 
that had been practised on them. (Hear, 
hear.) Whenever the exchange should be 
in our favour, the Bank could open, and 
let it be by reasonable sacrifices of their 
wealth ; he should not consider that a suf- 
ficient reason for restriction, nor a mode- 
rate pressure upon the publick; for they 
must all bear a part, provided it did not 
bear upon the property of which the cur- 
rency was the representation, The effect 
then of the Bank opening now would be to 
carry the metals out of the country; it 
could open with safety and advantage 
when the exchanges should be in our fa- 
vour. There was a difference of 7 per 


cent. between the market price and the 
mint price of gold, If in such a state of 
2 . 
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things cash payments were resumed, not 
one of those merchants who trade with the 
continent, and exchange goods, would buy 
from the manufacturer in Yorkshire or in 
Manchester, while he could make 7 per 
cent. of profit by taking gold from the 
Bank. The effect of the resumption would 
really be, to turn the Bank into a shop 
exchange for brokers to go to for gold, 
which could be exported with much profit 
to other countries. He then adverted to 
the French and Russian loans, as causing 
a drain of specie from the country, and 
repelled the attacks that had been made 
on the Bank Directors, the present Admi- 
nistration, and the late Parliament. 

Mr. R. Cooper (a new Member) said he 
should vote for the Amendment, as being 
more precise, distinct, and comprehensive, 
than the original motion. 

Mr. Madberly said, that previous to the 
resumption of cash payments, it would be ne- 
cessary to fund the immense mass of float- 
ing debt, amounting to about 60,000,000/., 
and to equalize the revenue with the ex- 
penditure. As to the unfavourable ex- 
change, that evil would find its natural 
remedy in the very act of resuming cash 
payments. He was persuaded that the 
country could be relieved, and the revenue 
greatly improved, by a change of taxes, 
He would propose to take 4,000,000/. a 
year from the Sinking Fund, the repeal 
of the assessed taxes amounting to 
6,000,0007. and the substitution, not of 
an income, but a property tax, which would 
yield at least 10,000,000/. and fall chiefly 
on the rich, the absentee, and the miser. 
[The remainder of the Hon. Gentleman’s 
speech was received by the House with so 
much clamour and coughing, that it was 
quite impossible to hear it in the gallery.] 

In the sequel of the discussion, Mr. 
Canning and Mr. Manning supported the 
amendment, and Mr. Bernal, Mr. Gren- 
fell, and Mr. Alderman Heygate, the ori- 
gival motion. On a division, the amend- 
ment was carried by 277 to 168. 





Feb. 3. 

Mr. Brogden reported from the Com- 
mittee appointed to scrutinize the ballot 
for a Committee of Inquiry with respect 
to the Bank, and the following are the 
members chosen: Viscount Castlereagh, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Messrs. 
‘Tierney, Canning, W. Pole, Wm. Lamb, 
F. Robinson, P. Grenfell, Huskisson, 
Bankes, Abercrombie, Peel, Littleton, T. 
Wilson, S. Wortley, Manning, F. Lewis, 
Ashurst, Sir G. Mackintosh, Sir J. Nicholl, 
and Sir J. Newport. 

On the question for the third reading of 
the Westminster Hustings Bill, Sir F. Bur- 
deit opposed it, and moved to postpone 
the third reading to this day fortnight. 
The amendment was opposed by Mr. Ben. 
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net.and Mr. D. W. Harvey, and supported 
by Mr. Lawson and Mr. Hume. Ona di- 
vision, it was negatived by 32 to 10, and 
the Bill was passed. 





House or Lonps, Feb. 4. 

The following Noblemen were appointed 
a Secret Committee to consider the state of 
the Bank of England, with reference to the 
resumption of cash-payments ; — Lord 
Harrowby, Duke of Wellington, Marquis 
of Lansdowne, Duke of Montrose, Lord 
Liverpool, Earl of St. Germain’s, Lord Sid- 
mouth, Earl of Aberdeen. Lord Granville, 
Lord King, Lord Grenville, Lord Redes- 
dale, and Lord Lauderdale, 





In the Commons the same day, on the 
motion of Mr. M. A. Taylor, an Address to 
the Prince Regent was agreed to, humbly 
requesting that bis Royal Highness would 
adopt such measures as should give the 
counties of Westmoreland, Cumberland, 
Northumberland, and Durham, the benefit 
of an assize and gaol delivery twice in the 
year ; at the same time assuring his Royal 
Highness, that the House would make 
good any expences required by this mea- 
sure, 

Lord Castlereagh presented a message 
from the Prince Regent to the following 
effect :-— 

“George P. R.—The Prince Regent, 
acting in the name aud on the behalf of 
his Majesty, acquaints the House of Com- 
mons that the sum of 58,000/ per annum, 
which, in the distribution of his Majesty’s 
Civil List Revenne, was appropriated to 
the maintenance of the establishment, and 
to the support of the honour and dignity 
of the Queen, having, by the lamented 
demise of her Majesty, become disposable 
by his Royal Highness for the general 
purposes of the Civil List, the Prince Re- 
gent places this sum at the disposal of 
Parliament. He thinks it, at the same 
time, incumbent upon him to state, that 
there exists certain claims upon a part of 
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this saving, which he recommends to the 
justice and liberality of the House of 
Commons. These claims are founded on 
the faithful services of the persons who 
formed the separate establishments of her 
late Majesty, and are limited to those ser- 
vices, The Prince Regent is satisfied that 
he may confidently rely on the loyal at- 
tachment of the House of Commons, to 
enable him, upon the reduction of that 
establishment, to grant to the several in- 
dividuals belonging to it such allowances 
as it has been usual for the Crown to be- 
stow on former occasions, when the royal 
family bas been visited with a similar 
affliction.” 

His Lordship entered into various details 
connected with the establishment in ques- 
tion, and stated, that besides the saving of 
the Queen’s 58,000/. a reduction to the 
amount of 50,000/. would be made in the 
sum hitherto appropriated to the keeping 
up the state of the Sovereign. It was pro- 
posed to retain such officers of the house- 
hold as had been in the habit of attendance 
on the Royal Person, and to reduce those 
who had not. This reduction would of it- 
self produce a saving of 5993/. There 
would ultimately be at the disposal of Par- 
liament a sum of 108 000/.; but for the 
present the saving would amount only to 
83,0002 as the sum of 25,000/. would be 
required for the servants of the establish- 
ment of her late Majesty, most of whom 
were advanced in life. With regard to the 
servants of his Majesty who might be 
thrown out of employment by the new 
arrangements, the House might, under the 
Act of 1812, enable the custos persone to 
make some provision for them out of the 
privy purse, and the sum would not ex- 
ceed 8 or 10,000/. His Lordship con- 
cluded with moving for a Select Committee 
of 21 Members to enquire into the details 
of the Windsor establishment. 

After some observations from Mr. Long 
Wellesley, Mr. Tierney, and Mr, Canning, 
the motion was agreed to, 





FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


FRANCE. 

Paris Papers have been received up to 
the 18th inst. Their arrival was awaited 
with some anxiety, in consequence of a 
report, that private letters had been re- 
ceived, stating that apprehensions were 
entertained ‘by the physicians of the King 
of France, that his Majesty was threatened 
with a mortification in the legs, and that 
his life was in immediate danger. These 
papers report, on the contrary, that the 
King’s health is improving; but it appears 
that he is confined to his private apartments. 
Gent. Mac. February, 1819. 


The death of Louis XVIII. at this period 
would shake France to her centre, and 
perhaps call Europe once more into the 
field. There can be little doubt, that the 
result of the Count d'Artois’s accession to 
the throne, would be a total change of 
measures and men. The Royalists, or 
partisans of the old Regime, would be im- 
mediately called to the public councils, 
and the shock of parties would be dreadful, 
It is evident, that the Royalist opposition 
are, at present, stimulated into some new 
hopes. The press of Paris tecms with 
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their publications, and they speak in a 
tone of smothered menace and resentment. 
The Ministers have resolved to keep no 
further measures with them; and in con- 
sequence the party of Liberaux in the 
Chamber, united to the former, enabled 
them to carry the Buoget on the 17th, 
although only by a majority of 1352 to 100. 
M. Laine was in the minority. 

The Duchess of Berry is said to be in 
a state which promises to give an heir 
to the throne. 

A Report to Louis XVIII. by the Count 
Decazes, Minister of the Interior, on the 
necessity of establishing a council to pro- 
mote and encourage agriculture through- 
out the kingdom, is followed by an ordi- 
nance, in conformity with the report, by 
which a Council of Agriculture is formed 
within the department of the Minister of the 
Interior. It consists of ten members, and 
to have in every department of the king- 
dom a cor:esponding member chosen from 
among the proprietors of land actually 
engaged in agriculture. The correspond- 
ing members shall employ a certain por- 
tion of their own land in trying experi- 
ments in agriculture, and shall communi- 
cate the results to the council. 

The projet for a grant to the Duke of 
Richelieu, has passed the Legislature, 
and been presented by M. Decazes to the 
King. 

In the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties, a claim has been reported by the 
Committee of Petitions from certain per- 
sons at Martinique, who had formerly 
supplied naval stores to the Government 
of Buonaparte ; which Government did in- 
deed make use of the said articles, but 
did not think it necessary to pay for the 
same.—After some debate, the Chamber 
rejected the petition, on the single ground, 
that if the Royal Government were to at- 
tempt the reparation of every act of injus- 
tice which had been committed during the 
Usurper’s reign, a door would be opened 
to such a host of demands and complaints, 
that all the resources of the French nation 
would be totally insufficient to settle them ! 
What a comment is this authentic fact on 
the character of a military despotism ! 

It is spoken of at Paris as curious, that 
Louis XVIII. has chosen the same day of 
the year for his coronation, as that when 
Napoleon was crowned Emperor. 

The Chamber of Peers has agreed, by 
a majority of 79 voices to 35, to abolish 
throughout the French territory, the droit 
@ Aubaine ; by which the property of aliens 
deceased in France, escheated to the 
French Crown. 

The French Government have purchased 
1300 Cashmire goats, which have already 
arrived in Russia, on their way to France. 

A Paris Paper says, “‘ Viscount de Be- 
thune has blown out his brains with a 
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pistol, on the Bridge des Tovalids, ‘It ap- 
pears, that he had mounted the parapet 
in such a manner as makes it probable he 
wished to have fallen into the river, but 
his body remained upon the bridge. He 
was found dead : the pistol lay at his feet, 
We have not yet learned the cause of this 
desperate act.” 

The following is a curious Order of the 
Day issued by Buonaparte, when First 
Consul, on the occasion of an act of sui- 
cide committed by a horse grenadier :— 
Extract from the Orderly Book of the Horse 

Grenadiers of the Consular Guard. 
Order of the 22d Floreal (year 10.) 

The Grenadier Grobbin has destroyed 
himself in consequence of a love affair. 
He was otherwise a respectable man. This 
is the second event of the kind which has 
happened in the corps within a month. 

The First Consul has directed, that it 
shall be inserted in the Order of the Day 
of the Guard, that a soldier ought to know 
how to subdue sorrow and the agitation of 
the passions; that there is as much cou- 
rage in enduring with firmness the pains 
of the heart, as in remaining steady under 
the grape shot of a battery. To abandon 
oneself to grief without resistance, to kill 
oneself in order to escape from it, is to fly 
from the field of battle before one is con- 
quered, 

(Signed) Buonararte, First Consul. 
(A true Copy) BEsstergs. 

NETHERLANDs. 

An article dated Brussels, Feb. 3, an- 
nounces, that ‘* Fouche, Duke of Otranto, 
has just addressed a letter to the Duke of 
Wellington, on the course of affairs during 
the last six months: it is added, that this 
letter will shortly appear in the German 
Journals. It speaks of his disgrace with 


temper.” 
SPAIN. 

Charles IV. the former King of Spain, 
and father of Ferdinand VII. died at Rome 
on the 20th of January last, in the seventy- 
first year of his age. 

Accounts from Madrid communicate a 
Royal Order, dated the 14th ult. by 
which it is declared, that all foreign ad- 
venturers taken with arms in their hands, 
under the banners of the Insurgents, or 
who shall have furnished them with mu- 
nitions of war, shall be condemned to 
death, and all the property which they 
possess in the Spanish territories confiscat- 
ed, This order has been communicated 
to all Foreign Courts. It appears, that 
thirteen individuals, alleged to have been 
implicated in the affair at Valencia, were 
shot in that city on the 21st ult. It appears, 
that the wretched delinquents were shot 
in the back, and their mangled remains 
afterwards exposed ou gibbets ; they refused 
to disclose any thing of their confederates, 
although the conspiracy is believed to have 
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very extensive ramifications, After the ex- 
ecution, Elio published a sanguinary pro- 
clamation ; in which, after exhorting the 
citizens to be faithful to their Commander, 
he adds, “‘ Point out to me the traitors, 
and I will exterminate them !” — The 
writer of these particulars closes with the 
following observation :—‘‘ The eyes of the 
Spaniards have been opened by the French 
war to the state of political and religious 
tyrauny under which they have sufficiently 
groaned ; and certain it is, that neither 
can be of long duration.” 

Letters from Spain mention, that an en- 
tire regiment which had left Zaragosa, 
under orders to proceed to Valencia, 
where it was supposed popular commo- 
tions existed, broke out into a state of 
Open mutiny, at a place called Caspe ; 
where the soldiers declared, they would 
not take up arms to enslave their fellow- 
countrymen. The Colonel endeavoured to 
appease them; but, it is added, they rose 
upon and killed him, together with some 
of his officers, and then disbanded them- 
selves. 

GERMANY. 

The Emperor of Austria is endeavour- 
ing to bring about the restoration of the 
Order of Malta. 

According to private letters from Ber- 
lin, Colonel Massenbach has been sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for life in a fortress. 

A letter from Frankfort, dated Feb. 5, 
says, “The inhabitants of the Grand 
Duchy of Hesse having named a Depu- 
tation to make the Grand Duke acquaint- 
ed with their different grievances, the Mi- 
nistry prohibited them from taking such 
a step. Notwithstanding this, the Depu- 
ties proceeded directly to the Capital ; 
and having explained, with as much truth 
as modesty, the grievances of their Con- 
stituents, the Grand Duke replied to them 
—‘ I see clearly, that false reports have 
been made to me: for the future, the in- 
habitants have no more to do than to ad- 
dress themselves to me ; I will endeavour 
to remedy the grievances of which they 
complain. They sha!l have the States as 
they wish them.” 

The late Queen of Wirtemberg has be- 
queathed to the King, her husband, a mil- 
lion of roubles, and two table services ; 
one of which, in gold, was a present from 
St. Petersburg. She has also left him 
the interest of two millions of roubles, be- 
queathed to her daughters, until the pe- 
riod of their majority. 

There is a curious article in the French 
papers, under the head of Hanover, which 
furnishes a perfectly novel feature in the 
practice of Legislation. In the last sit- 
ting of the General A-sembly of the States 
of Hanover, the question was, whether the 
Nobility ought te contribute towards the 
public burthens, in conjunction with the 
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third Estate. The Members of the first 
Estate (the Nobility) dreading a result 
inimical to their interests, retired from 
the Hall, under various pretexts, with the 
view of preventing any decision being 
come to on this ition, The num- 
ber of Deputies required to adopt any 
legal resolutions being 52, those of the 
third Estate did not oppose this species 
of desertion, as long as the number re- 
maining was sufficient ; but when the 52d 
Member, M. de Ramdohr, was io the act 
of following the example of his colleagues, 
the Counsellor of the Consistory, M. Spie- 
ker, a representative of the third Estate, 
placed himself quickly before the door of 
the Hall, and said, in a firm tone, to M. 
Ramdobhr, that he invited him, in the name 
of all his colleagues, not to withdraw him- 
self until the scrutiny on the project under 
discussion should be terminated. M. Ram- 
dohr was obliged to comply; and after 
some conversation, the result of the scra- 
tiny was an equal repartition of the pub- 
lic burdens amongst all the inhabitants, 
without distinction of classes, 1 
RUSSIA. 

According to the last accounts from St. 
Petersburg, the Gulph of Finland was as 
open to navigation as in the middle of 
Summer: a circumstance never before 
known at this period, 

A system has been adopted in Russia, of 
quartering soldiers on the peasantry ; by 
which the former are to be instructed in the 
arts of peace, and the latter in those of war! 

TURKEY. 

An article from Constantinople, of the 
26th of December, contains the following 
further details, relative to the execution of 
the Chief of the Wechabites, and two of 
his suite :—*“ It was on the 13:h inst. that 
the impatience of the Sultan and the whole 
nation was satisfied. The brig of the 
Pacha of Egypt, which had op board the 
leader of the formidable sect of the We. 
chabites, Abdallah, his Mufti, and his 
Treasurer, together with the treasures 
plundered by the Wechabites from the 
Temple at Mecca, and now recovered, ar- 
rived in the port of this city, The Sultan 
was immediately informed of it; and the 
following day the prisoners, loaded with 
chains, were led through several streets of 
Constantinople, and brought before the 
Divan, After some questions had been 
put to them, and their answers noted down, 
they were sent to the house of Mehmed 
Ali Pacha, where they remained for the 
night. But the Sultan was so incensed at 
this, that he caused them to be thrown 
the next day into the lowest dungeon of 
the Bostangi Pacha ; there they remained 
till the 17th, in rigorous confinement. On 
this the Sultan, followed by a great mul- 
titude of people, repaired in solemn pro- 
cession to the Eski Serai (Old Seraglio), 
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to receive in this Palace the congratula- 
tions of the great men, on the victory 
over the Wechabites. After the Grand 
Vizier, the High Admiral, and the Chief 
of the Scribes or Legists, had bowed res- 
pectfully at the foot of the Throne, the 
criminal Abdallah, with his Mufti and 
Treasurer, were brought in, chained, by 
the Chief of the Janissaries. The incensed 
Monarch looked angrily at them, caused 
the Tartars who had brought them hither 
to be invested with sable pelisses, in their 
presence; and hereupon the Schaich of 
the Islam announced to them their sen- 
tence of death, for the execution of which 
the Sultan gave a sign. Immediately 
hereupon, the Chief, Abdallah, was be- 
headed at the gate of the Imperial Palace; 
his Mufti opposite the gate of the Vizier ; 
and his Treasurer in the Palace of the 
Burnt Pillar. Their bodies and heads re- 
mained exposed to view three days; but 
no tafta or table, announcing their crime, 
was fastened to them, as is usually done, 
It is said, that a seal was found upon 
Abdallah Bensund, which, besides the 
history of his name, bore on it the title of 
Caliph.” 


ASIA. 

Advices have been received from Ceylon, 
hy the way of Madras, communicating in- 
telligence of the capture of the Malabar 
Chief, pretender to the Crown of Candy, 
who is supposed to have been the chief 
cause of the insurrection which has sv long 
prevailed in that island. Together with 
him was made prisoner, his Prime Minis- 
ter, Kappitipela. 


AMERICA. 

By a Report of the Committee of the 
House of Representatives on the case of 
our unfortunate countrymen, Arbuthnot 
and Ambrister, we are happy to per- 
ceive, that the conduct of Jackson is de- 
cidedly condemned by the Committee ; 
who state, that they ‘can find no law of 
the United States, authorizing a trial be- 
fore a Military Court for such offences as 
are alleged against Arbuthnot and Am- 
brister, (except so much of the second 
charge as charges Arbuthnot ‘ with acting 
asa spy,’ of which part of the charge the 
Court found him ‘ Not Guilty.’ Nor, in 
the opinion of the Committee, does any 
usage authorize, or exigency appear from 
the documents accompanying the Report 
of the Trial, which can justify the as- 
sumption and exercise of power by the 
Court Martia! and the Commanding Ge- 
neral on this occasion.”—The Report, to- 
gether with a Protest of one of the Mem- 
bers of the Committee, who differed with 
his colleagues, was ordered to be referred 
to the whole House, 

Accordiug to Mr. Birkbeck’s statements, 
the IJlinois Country was a paradise; and 
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those who might purchase some of the 
lands he had to'sell there, would be sure 
to make a fortune by the bargain.—Tempt- 
ed by these delusive statements, several 
farmers and other persons of small pro- 
perty have joined Birkbeck. A_ letter 
from one of them, dated in October last, 
gives the following melancholy picture of 
their situation :— 

“ Our unfortunate Colony is in a state 
of the greatest distress from fever. There 
are scarcely persons sufficient in health to 
nurse and attend the sick, The country 
is entirely overflowed; so that no com- 
munication can be had with any other dis- 
trict, but by swimming a horse through 
the waters. I cannot stir from my own 
log hut to another, without wading up to 
my middie ia water. The log huts are 
wholly insufficient to keep out the weather. 
In short, we have no comforts of any 
kind, and all heartily curse Birkbeck and 
his wild speculation.—George Fiower, who 
was one of the original adventurers, has 
quarrelled with B. on account of bis hav- 
ing effected a left-handed marriage with a 
young woman, who came out as a gover- 
ness to B.’s children; although F. has 
left a legal wife in England. The latter, 
with his new lady, has left the Colony, and 
gone further into the wilderness. A 
young brother of Flower’s has died of the 
fever, and so have several other persons,” 

A Report from the War Department of 
the Government of the United States, re- 
lative to Indian affairs, proposes that mea- 
sures should be immediately adopted by 
the executive power, to exclude altoge- 
ther foreigners from trading with these 
tribes ; and to obtain fur cittzens of the 
United States the entire monopoly. In 
order to secure this object, Mr. Calhoun 
recommends compulsory steps; and the 
establishment of a company, with a suffi- 
cient capital to be divided into shares, 
limited to the term of twenty years. It 
would appear, that the American Govern- 
ment is attempting to strike a blow at 
the British fur trade in Canada, which is 
of so much importance to this country ; 
and the Secretary of the War Department 
entertains the opinion, that the influence 
of the North-west and Hudson’s Bay Com- 
panies among the Indians may be suc- 
cessfully opposed. There are many parts 
of this report, as we conceive, inconsist- 
ent with the feelings of liberty and inde- 
pendence, so much boasted of in the 
United States. 

* Department of War, Dec, 5, 1818.— 
The time seems to have arrived, when our 
policy towards the Indians should undergo 
an important change. They neither are 
in fact, nor ougnt to be considered as, in- 
dependent nations. Our views of their in- 
terest, and not our own, ought to govern 


them,” 
DOMES- 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTs OF THE COUNTRY. 

Jan. 16, was baptized at his own 
house, at Croxley Green, near Rickmers- 
worth, Herts, by the Rev. E. Hodgson, 
Mr. Christopher Leach, who very recently 
attained his 90th year. His parents hav- 
ing been Dissenters, appears to be the 
reason why he was not baptized in his 
youth. He is the oldest man now living 
in the parish of Rickmersworth. 

Feb. 3. A case was decided at the 
Court of Requests, Bath :—a servan' man 
suing his master for a month's wages in 
consequence of his being dismissed from 
his situation without a regular notice. The 
defendant having proved negligence of duty 
and disobedience of orders by the com- 
plainant, the Commissioners decided that 
a master or mistress is not bound to retain 
a negligent or disobedient servant in their 
employ, after repeated but fruitless ad- 
monition; and that a servant thus offend- 
ing is not entitled to recover an extra 
month’s wages in case of sudden dismissal 
from his situation. 

Feb. 6. Sir Henry Harper Crewe, bart. 
while driving a pair vf young full-blood 
horses, in a carriage constructed like a 
break, near the gates of his residence 
Boreham Wood, near Elstree, the horses 
became in a slight degree restive; and 
the wheel coming in contact with the posts 
at the gateway of a cottage near his house, 
the carriage received a concussion which 
threw Sir Henry with great force from his 
seat. He fell on his head, which occa- 
sioned his instantaneous death. Lady 
Crewe and some of his children were at 
that moment arrived from town to dinner. 
His son was with him on the box when the 
misfortune occurred, 

Feb, 6. This evening, the village of 
Trawsfynydd, Merioneth, was visited by a 
tremendou-ly heavy thunder-storm. The 
peals were terriby loud and frequent, and 
the lightning extremely vivid, Shortly 
afier the commencement of the storm, the 
electric fluid entering the chinney of a cot- 
tage in the village, where the whule of the 
family, consisting of five, sat by the fire- 
side, struck the father and one of his 
sons, both of whom instantly expired ; 
another child received so severe a shock 
that he lost an eye; and the rest of the 
family suffered very materially, though 
not dangerously. The father’s name was 
Hugh Thomas, for many years Surveyor 
of the County Bridges. 

Feb. 11. Ata meeting of the minister, 
parishioners, and some of the outdwellers 
of the parish of Hoathe, Kent, to cousi- 
der of the best means to relieve the condi- 


tion of the labouring poor of the said bo- 
rough, and thereby to lessen the poor’s 
ra'es; it was unanimously resolved to ac- 
commodate them with small allotments of 
land, proportioned to their respective 
wants and industry, at a low rent, and 
exempt from tithes and parochial assess- 
ments ; and that the said resolution should 
be carried into immediate effect. 

Feb. 13. The election of a representa- 
tive for the borough of Blechingley, in the 
room of M. Russell, esq. who is returned 
for Saltash, took place; when Alderman 
Sir Wm. Curtis was returned without op- 
position. The worthy Alderman arrived 
in the town at 11 o'clock, preceded by 
the usual election insignia, and attended 
by several of his friends. Sir William 
was proposed by the Rev. Mr. Henrick, 
and seconded by C. Tennyson, esq. mem- 
ber for Grimsby, who, in a neat speech, 
drew a simile between Sir W. Curtis and 
Sir Robert Clayton, Alderman of London 
in the reign of James II.: who, he said, 
was one of the representatives for the City 
of London in several pariiaments for 30 
years, twice served the office of Lord 
Mayor, and was then rejected by the great 
Cuy, and returned for Blechingley: in 
like manner Sir William Curtis, after 
being a representative for the City for 28 
years, and serving the office of Lord 
Mayor, was rejected by the City, and re- 
turned for Blechingley. 

Feb. 16. Susan Hunt, dairy-maid to 
Mr. Nash, at Hainford, Norfolk, was con- 
victed, on the oath of Mr. Tho. Nash, of 
wilfully neglecting to milk the cows ina 
proper manner. Afler the cows were 
turned out on Sunday morning, it was dis- 
covered that they had not been properly 
milked: they were again taken up and 
milked; when siz pints of milk were taken 
from one cow. For the above offence she 
was committed to the House of Correction 
for one month. 

A premium of 50/. has been offered by 
the Prince Regent, as Duke of Cornwall, 
and Lord of the Forest of Dartmoor, to the 
person who, this year, shall cultivate the 
greatest number of acres in flax. 

A few years back the farmers of Dauncy, 
in Wilts, let to the poor labourers of their 
parish, who had large families, three 
acres of land each, at 2/. per acre; and 
svon afterward the late Lord Peterborough 
gratuitously built a barn for them, where 
they could thrash their corn; the conse- 
quence was, that those men had their 
names immediately struck off the parish 
book, have brought up their families to 
industry and honesty, and all of them 
now cheerfully pay to the aged and infirm 
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of the said parish their reguiar rates. The 
farmers declare, that the parish have 
saved hundreds by this plan.—The gen- 
tlemen and farmers of Great Comerford, in 
the same county, are now pursuing a si- 
milar plan, by letting the same number 
of acres to the poor with large families, 
and paying their taxes. Each farmer al- 
lows according to the extent of his farm. 
Earl Fitzwilliam has made the manifi- 
cent donation of 1000/. towards the repair, 
or, it may almost be said, the rebuilding 
of Peterborough parish church, The total 


expenditure is estimated at about 90004. 


OCCURRENCES IN LONDON AND 
ITS VICINITY. 

“* Windsor Castle, Feb.6. His Majesty 
has enjoyed an uninterrupted state of good 
bodily health, and has been very tranquil 
during the last month, but his Majesty’s 
disorder remains unchanged.” 

Wednesday, February 3. 

In the Court of King’s Bench, in the 
case—The King, v. Bogle French, Burke, 
and Wells,—the defendants were brought 
up to receive the sentence of the Court, 
having been convicted of a conspiracy to 
obtain letters of marque from Portugal, 
under which they captured a ship named 
the Carlotta, sailing under a British li- 
cence. On a former day the defendants 
moved an arrest of judgment ; but the 
Court held that they had been properly 
found guilty of conspiracy. On this oc- 
casion the defendants put in affidavits, 
throwing themselves on the mercy of the 
Court. The sentence was, 18 months’ 
imprisonment in the House of Correction 
for Bogle French and Wells. Burke, who 
was considered the chief offender, to be 
imprisoned three years in Newgate. 

This day al-o a Court of Proprietors was 
held atthe India House, for the purpose 
of laying before them (Official Documents 
respecting the late military operations in 
India, and resolutions of thanks adopted 
in consequence by the Court of Directors. 
The Chairman, having taken a very minute 

. View of the military campaign which had 
been so honourably and happily termi- 
nated, in the warmest mauner eulo- 
gized the Governor-general for the very 
excellent conduct he had shewn during the 
whole of it, moved, That the Thanks of 
the Court should be given to the most no- 
ble the Marquis of Hastings, K.G. for the 
wisdom, skill, and energy he had dis- 
played, in planning and conducting the 
war against the Pindarees ; and while the 
Court regretted the occurrence of any cir- 
cumstances leading to an extension of the 
territory, it duly appreciated the promp- 
titude and exertions of the Noble Mar- 
quis, whereby he had dispersed the ga- 
thering elements of a confederacy among 
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the Mahratta States against the British 
Empire.—Mr, R. Jackson objected to the 
latter part of the motion, which expressed 
any regret at the extension of the territo- 
ries; as he conceived the expression of 
that regret was derogatory to the vote of 
thanks. He also objected to the words 
“dispersing the gathering elements,” as 
absurd; and moved an amendment, sub. 
stituting others in their stead.—Mr, Hume 
supported this amendment; which, on 
the other hand, was opposed by Mr. Bo- 
sanquet and Mr. Grant. It was stated by 
the latter Gentleman, that the Court of 
Directors had never assented to any ex- 
tension of the territories, except in the 
case of Tippoo Sultaun, who was the de- 
cided enemy of Britain, and of course was 
obliged to be put down. Every extension 
which had subsequently taken place had 
not been sanctioned at all by the Court. 
He certainly thought the treaty entered 
into in 1802, between Marquis Wellesley 
and the Peishwa was impolitic, though he 
gave every credit to that noble personage 
for the best intentions in what he did. Of 
the late Marquis Cornwallis, he was 
bound at all times to speak with respect, 
considering the integrity of his conduct, 
his inflexible rectitude, profound judgment, 
and consummate skill. He would not 
say that it was not necessary for the pre- 
sent Governor-general to do as he had 
done; but, when Europe was accusing 
the Company of unbounded ambition, and 
of wishing to seize the whole territory 
of India, it became them to persevere in 
the sentiment they had so long expressed, 
respecting their regret that any extension 
should take place, especially considering 
it had been declared impolitic by the Le- 
gislature; and surely, as a body, they 
were not to be called un to entertain a dif- 
ferent opinion. On taking a general re- 
view of the war, he must own he could see 
nothing in it but the seeds of fresh com- 
motion; for, though it was true that the 
Pindarees were suppressed, there was no 
doubt they would increase, especially as 
their numbers were composed of persons 
who were inured to habits of military war- 
fare; and, when discharged, they could 
not abandon such habits.—Mr. Howorth 
said, Pitt, Fux, Burke, and Dundas, all 
different in political views from each other, 
had agreed in pronouncing the extension 
of the territory to be an evil of no small 
magnitude.—After a reply from Mr. Jack- 
son, the amendment was agreed to, with- 
out a dissenting voice. —The following day 
the thanks of the Proprietors were vowed 
to Sir Thomas Hislop and the other Com- 
manders, &c. with a reservation in regard 
to the conduct of Sir Thomas in putting 
to death the governor of one of the forts 
captured by him. : 
Fri- 
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Friday, February 5. 

In the Court of King’s Beach, in the case 
Doe, on the demise of James, v. Stuck, 
the Learned Counsel cited from a vo- 
lume of reports, a case that had been tried 
at Nisi Prius. Mr. Justwe Bayley said, 
that decisions at Nisi Prius were always 
the first impressions of the Judge. He 
was sorry that those decisions were re- 
ported; at least, he might say so, as far 
as related to himself; they were of no au- 
thority whatever. 

Monday, February 15. 

A dreadful tire broke out at the exten- 
sive manufactory of Mr. Dalby, fellmon- 
ger, Old Ford, near Bow, which totally 
destroyed the whole of the premises, to- 
gether with the valuable stock and machi- 
nery, to the amount of 7000/.—2500/. of 
which was insured. 

Tuesday, February 16, 

In the Court of Common Pleas an ac- 
tion was tried—Christie, v. Jones—in 
which the plaintiff, the well-known auc- 
tioneer, sought to recover from the de- 
fendant, who is keeper of a billiard-table, 
509/.; which, he alleged, was money be- 
longing to bim,'and won by the defendant, 
at games of cards, of his clerk at dif- 
ferent times and places.—Rickards, the 
clerk alluded to, gave evidence to prove 
that he had lost his master’s money at 
cribbage, at different times, to the amount 
in question ; and, his evidence being cor- 
roborated, the Jury, under the learned 
Judge's directions, found their verdict for 
Mr. Christie —Damages 509/. 

Friday, February 19. 

George Page was tried at the Old Bailey 
upon an indictment, charging him with 
having carried on the business of a silk 
mercer in Cranbourne-street, in the pa- 
rish of St. Anne, Westminster; and that 
on the Ist of Dec. 1817, he became in- 
debted to Messrs. Goodenough and Co. for 
goods sold. The indictment went on to 
state, that on the 4th of June the prisoner 
became a bankrupt, by remaining in pri- 
son upwards of two months for debt, hav- 
ing been arrested on the 9th of February 
preceding. The commission was issued 
on the 18th of August, and the prisoner 
was summoned to attend the Commis- 
sioners ; and the indictment charged, that 
the prisoner did not, within the 42 days 
prescribed by the act, make any disclo- 
sure of his estate ; and that he did felo- 
niously make a default, &c.—The Jury 
afterwards retired for about a quarter of 
an hour, and returned a verdict Guilty— 
Death, 


Saturday, Feb, 20. 

Three Frenchmen, brought from the 
Mauritius, were found guilty at the Old 
Bailey, of bringing persons from Mosam- 
bique to be sold as slaves. — Sentence, 
— years’ imprisonment, and hard la- 

our, 
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From the last published of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge it appears, that it now consists of 
12 600 members, and that the sphere of 
its operations is progressively enlarging. 
The District Committees have greatly 
strengthened and invigorated the mea- 
sures advpted for securing the success of 
the Suciety’s designs; and been in-tru- 
mental in disseminating many copies of 
the Scriptures, as well as numerous tracts, 
From April 24, 1817, to April 16, 1818, 
the dist:ibution was as folluws :—Bibies 
29,852, New Testaments aod Psalters 
53,723, Common Prayers 86.558, other 
bound bovks 60,330, small tracts half. 
bound 835,140. The receipts of the So- 
ciety during the same period amount to 
59,4471. 16s. 6d. and the payment 59,1951, 
9s. 1ld. From Mrs, Paumier, of Bath, 
they have received a donation of 600/. of 
which sum 400/, by her direction, has been 
appropriated to the general designs of the 
Society ; the remaining 200/. to be ex- 
pended in furnishing Bibles to Jews in 
India. 

Lord Bathurst, as Colonial Minister, 
now encourages the voluntary emigration 
of persons of enterprise and integrity to 
the colony of New South Wales; and se- 
veral persons possessing considerable sci- 
ence, activity, integrity, and property, 
are now availing themselves of this per- 
mission. It is the emigration of such 
persons alone which can redeem the cha- 
racter of the colony, and make it a fit re- 
sidence for civilized man; and which will 
enable it to become an assi-tance, instead 
of a burden, to the mother coun'ry. 

The Parish Officers of St. Martin’s in 
the Fields, aud other parishes in the me- 
tropolis, have recently employed the poor 
in the workhouses in pulverizing oyster- 
shells, which they dispose of to agricul- 
turists, ata reasonable rate, as a manure. 
A few well-authenticated facts will prove 
its general utility, and i's particular effect 
upon soils of very different character. A 
great agriculturist, in Norfolk, it is sup- ‘ 
posed, was the first person who applied 
this species of manure upon his farm; the 
experiment was tried upon a hungry, 
light, and sandy soil, which had been en- 
closed for turnips ; the oyster-shell powder 
was drilled in the usual way upon 27 inch 
ridges, at the rate of 40 bushels per acre 
(without any manure), and was slightly 
covered with earth, and the turnip-seed 
sown upon it. Another part of the same 
field, the land being of equal quality, was 
well manured with farm-yard dung (eight 
tons per acre), put into the same sized 
ridges, and sown with turvip-seed as be- 
fore—both crops were equally good, and 
the succeeding crop (barley) was also 


equally good, and apparently equal in 


quantity. This experiment serves to shew, 
that 40 bushels of oyster-shell powder is 
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equal in virtue to eight tons of farm yard 
dung. The powdered oystershells have 
also been successfully used as a manure 
for wheat, in competition with other ma- 
nures in common use; and the experi- 
ments have fully answered the expecta- 
tions of the farmer, particularly when used 
in soil consisting of a light gravelly loam, 

A machine, denemimated the Pedestrian 
Hobby-horse, invented bya BaronVon Drais, 
a gentleman at the Court of the Grand 
Duke of Baden, has been introduced into 
this country by a tradesman in Long Acre. 
The principle of this invention is taken 
from the art of Skaiting, and consists in 
the simple idea of a seat upon two wheels, 
propelled by the feet acting upon the 
ground. The riding seat, or saddle, is 
fixed on a perch upon two double-shod 
wheels, running after each other, so that 
they can go upon the footways. To pre- 
serve the balance, a small board, covered 
and stuffed, is placed before, on which the 
arms are laid, and in front of which is a 
little guiding pole, which is held in the 
hand to direct the route. The swiftness 
with which a person, well practised, can 
travel, is almost beyond belief; eight, 
nine, and even ten miles, may, it is as- 
serted, be passed over within the hour, 
on good level ground. The machine, it is 


conjectured, will answer well for messen- 
gers, and even for long journeys ; they do 


not weigh more than fifty pounds. 


SPRING CIRCUITS. 1819. 

Norrotx—Lord Chief Justice Abbott, and 
Baron Graham: Aylesbury, March 4. 
Bedford, March 10. Huntingdon, March 
13, Cambridge, March 16. Thetford, 
March 20. Bury St.Edmund’s, March 26, 

Mipranp—Lord Chief Justice Dallas, and 
Justice Burrough: Northampton, Feb. 
27. Oakham, March 5. Lincoln and 
City, March 6. Nottingham and Town, 
March 12. Derby, March 17. Leices- 
ter and Borough, March 20. Coven- 
try, March 26. Warwick, March 27. 

Norruern—Lord Chief Baron, and Baron 
Wood : York and City, March 6. Lan- 
caster, March 20. 

Home—Mr, Justice Bayley and Mr. Jus- 
tice Park: Hertford, March 3. Chelms- 
ford, March 8. Maidstone, March 15. 
Horsham, March24, Kingston,March29. 

Oxrorp—Baron Garrow and Mr. Justice 
Richardson: Reading, March 1. Ox- 
ford, March 3. Worcester and City, 
March 6. Stafford, March‘l11. Shrews- 
bury, March 17, Hereford, March 22, 
Monmouth, March 27, Gloucester and 
City, March 31. 

Western—Mr. Justice Holroyd and Mr, 
Justice Best: Winchester, March 2, 
New Sarum, March 6. Dorchester, 
March 11. Exeter and City, March 15. 
Launceston, Mar. 22. Taunton, Mar. 27. 

4 


SHERIFFS FOR THE YEAR 1819. 
Bedf.—The Hon. Samuel Ongley, of Sandy. 
Berks.—J, Sawyer, esq. of HeywoodLodge, 
Bucks.—Jobn Grubb, esq. of Horsenden. 
Cambridge and Huntingdon.—John Hall, 

esq. of West Wratting. 

Chesh.—J. Smith Barry, esq. of Marbury. 
Cumb.—Thomas Salkeld, esq. of Carlisle, 
Derby.—Edward Coke. esq. of Longford. 
Devon.—Treby Hele Hays, esq. of Dalla- 
mere, 
Dorset.—George Purling, esq. of Bradford. 
Essex —John Wi'ks, esq. of Wendon Lofts, 
Glouc.—tdw. Sheppard, «sq. of the Ridge, 
Heref —Wm. Hanbury, esq. of »hobden. 
Hertford.—Saniuel Unwin Heathcote, esq. 
of Shephaibury. 
Kent.—The Hon. John W. Stratford, of 

Addington-place. 

Leic.—Thos. Sansome, esq. of Hinckley. 
Lincoln.—Ayscough Boucherett, esq. of 

Willingham. 

Monm.—Geo. Buckle, esq. of Chepstow. 

Norfolk.—Sir W. Windham Dalling, bart. 
of Earsham. 

Northampton.—Sir J, H. Palmer, bart. of 

Carlton Curlieu. 

Northumb.— W m.Ord,esq.of Nunney Kirk, 

Notts.—Henry Gally Knight, esq. of Lan- 
gold, 

Oxford.—John Houghton Langston, esq. 
of Sarsden, 

Rutland.—Jas. Tiptaft, esq. of Braunston, 

Salup.—Edward W. Smythe Owen, esq. of 

Condover Park. 

Somerset.—W illiam Speke, esq. of Ashill, 

Staff.—Jesse Watts Russell, esq. of Ham. 

Co. of Southamp.—H. C. Compton, esq. of 
Manor House. 

Suffolk.— Andrew Archdeckne, esq. of Glem- 
ham. 

Surrey.—William Speer, esq. of Thames 

Ditton. 

Sussex.—Jobn Wood, of Chesham, esq. 
Warwick.—Jolin Eardley Wilmot, esq: of 

Berkswell. 

ae Long, esq. of Monkton Far- 
eigh. 

Worcester.—John Jeffreys, esq. of Blake- 
brook. 

York.—Wm.Wrightson, esq. of Cusworth. 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Pieces. 
Covent Garpen Tueatre. 

Feb. 10. Evadne, or the Statue ; a Tra- 
gedy, by Mr. Shiel, author of “* The Apos- 
tate,” ** Bellamira,” and some other pieces. 

Feb. 12. Place Hunters ; a Farce. 

Drury Lane THeatre. 

Feb. 11. High Notions, or a Trip to Ex- 
mouth ; a Farce. by Mr. Parry. 

Feb. 15. Switzerland ; a Tragedy, by 
Miss Porter, authoress of “ Thaddeus of 
Warsaw,” &c. This tragedy, failing of 
success On its representation, was with- 


drawn. 
GAZETTE 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazatre Promotiens, kc. 

Feb. 9. The Marquis of Bath, his Ma- 
jesty’s Lieutenant of the County of Somer- 
set, vice Earl Poulett, deceased. 

Feb. 16. Members returned to serve in 
Parliament. — Peterborough, J. Scarlett, 
esq. vice Rt. Hon. W. Elliot, dec.—Guild- 
ford, C..B. Wall, esq. vice W. D. Best, esq. 
one of his Majesty’s Justices of the Court 
of King’s Bench.—Great Yarmouth, Hon, 
G. Anson, vice Hon. T. W. Anson, now 
Viscount Anson, called up to the House 
of Peers. — Blechingley, Sir W.Curtis, bart. 
vice M. Russell, esq. who has made his 
election for Saltash. - 

Feb, 20. Ashburton, J. S. Copley, csq. 
Serjeant-at-Law. — Droitwich, T. Foley, 
esq. vice Hon. A. Foley, deceased.— New 
Windsor, Lord Graves, vice E. Disbrowe, 
esq. deceased. 


Civit Promotions. 

Cambridge, Jan. 25. Rev. Thomas 
Calvert, B. D. of St. John’s College, 
elected Lady Margaret’s Preacher, vice 
Rev. J. Fawcett, resigned. 

Cambridge, Feb. 12. John Hind, esq. 
B. A. of St. John’s College, Mathematical 
Lecturer of Sidney Sussex College. 

Rev. Charles Collyns, to the Headship 
of Exeter Free Grammar School. 


EccresiasTICAL PrererMENTs, 
Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, D. D. 
rector of Lambeth, Chaplain to the House 
of Commons. 


Rev. John Preston Reynolds, B.A, Lit- 
tle Munden R. Herts. 

Rev. Wm. Palmer, rector of Eynes- 
bury, to the Prebendal Stall of Welton 
Painshall, in the Cathedral of Lincoln, 
vice Lewis, deceased. 

Rev. T. Strong, M.A. Theberton R. Suf- 
folk, vice Charleton, deceased. 

Rev. John Maddy, D.D. Hertest cum 
Boxted R. Suffolk, vice Carleton, dec. 

Rev. Charles Boothby, B.A, Sutterton 
V. Lincolnshire, vice Davison, resigned. 

Rev, Robert Bathurst Plumptre, M. A. 
North Coates R. Lincolushire. 

Rev. John White, A.M. Hargrave and 
Chevington RR. Suffolk. 

Rev. N. Struth, St. Peter R. Bristol. 

Rev. John Thomas Casberd, LL. D. 
vicar of Penmark, Glamorganshire, to a 
Prebendal Stall in the Cathedral of Lian- 
daff, vice Strachey, deceased. 

Rev. M. D. Taylor, Moreton Corbet R. 
Salop, vice Dicken, deceased. 

Rev. W. P. Wait, curate of St. Mary-le- 
Port, Bristol, Chewstoke and Norton Mal- 
reward RR. Somerset. 

Rev. Geo. Reunell, Greystead R. # 

Rev. Isham Baggs, Wark R. ® 

Rev. Wm. Elliott, Thorneyburn R. * 

Rev. W. Evans, Humshaugh Perpetual 
Curacy. * 

Rev. Edward Darell, M.A. to the Living 
of St. Saviour’s, Jersey. 

DIsPENSATION. 

Rev. Henry Rolls, M. A. Barnwell All 
Saints R. with Barnwell St. Andrew R. 
both co. Northampton. 


ES 
‘BIRTHS. 


1818, Nov. 24. At Bridge Town, Bar- 
bados, Lady Combermere, a son. 

1819, Jan. 12. Af Erriviatt, near Den- 
bigh, North Wales, the wife of Lieut.-col. 
Foulkes, royal Denbighshire militia, a son, 

Feb, 2. At Ashburnbam house, Hay 
hill, the Countess of Ashburnham, a son, 


(her 12th child, 11 of whom are living. )— 
4. At Westover house, Isle of Wight, 
the lady of Sir L. T. Worsley Holmes, bart. 
a dau.—12, In Upper Grosvenor-street, 
the wife of the Hon. H. Grey Bennet, a 
son.—16, Lady Gardiner, a son.—20. In 
Hamilton-place, Duchess of Bedford, a son. 


a 
MARRIAGES. 


1818, Dec. 16. Rev. William Green- 
law, of Sion, Middlesex, to Frances, second 
dau. of Robert Baker, esq. of Great Marl- 
borough-street. 

1819, Jan. 2. Patrick O’Conor, Esq. 
youngest son of Sir Patrick O’Conor, of 
Cork, to Margaret, dau. of John Ross, 
esq. of Hereford-street, and of Carshalton- 
lodge, Surrey. 

12. At Bristol, Rev. Joseph Algar, A.M. 
of Wadham College, Oxford, rector of 
Orchardleigh, and minister of the Free 


Church, Frome, to Eliza, dau. of the late 
John Cox, esq. of Bristol. 

Sir David Moncrieffe, bart. of Mon- 
crieffe, to Helen, dau. of the late Eneas 
Mackay, esq. of Scotston. 

13. Frederick Manning, esq. eldest son 
of W. Manning, esq. M. P. of Combe 
Bank, Kent, to Elizabeth Edmunda, eldest 
dau. of E. Turnor, esq. of Stoke Rochford, 
co. Lincoln. 

19, Edw. Kelby, Esq. of Kelby, Devon- 
shire, Capt. 51st reg. to Sarah, eldest dau. 





* These Livings have been formed out of the Rectory of Simonburn, in Northum- 
berland, and given to retired Navy Chaplains. 
Gent. Mac. February, 1819. 
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of the late Hen. Braddon, esq. of Shisdon- 
lodge, Cornwall. 

21. Capt. Fred. Marryat, R. N. son of 
Joseph Marryat, esq. M. P. to Catharine, 
youngest dau. of Sir Stephen Shairp, of 
Russell-place. 

22. Charles Beazley, esq. of Whitehall, 
to Mrs. Susanna Wethly, of Walmer, in 
Kent. 

23. And not before, as stated by mis- 
take in p. 82, at Paris, first according to 
the rites of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and afterwards at the English Ambassa- 
dor’s, Henry Comte de Montesquiou Fe- 
zensac, to Miss Hammet, dau. of the late 
Sir Benjamin Hammet, of Lombard-street. 

25. At Paris, the Chevalier de Fitz- 
james, brother to the Duke de Fitzjames, 
to Helen Frances, dau. of Michael Car- 
mac, esq. of Nottingham-place. 

Thomas Wood, Esq. of Hessle Cottage, 
near Hull, to Dorothy-Anne, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. E. Garwood, of Upper Helms- 
ley-hall, near York, and Rector of Hessle. 

26. At Dublin, Capt. Sir J. C. Coghill, 
Bart. R. N. to Miss Anna Maria Bushe, 
eldest dau. of the Hon. the Solicitor-Gen. 

G. E. Morton, esq. to Anne, second dau. 
of E. Heseltine, esq. both of Notting-hill, 
Kensington. 

J. Nagle, Esq, of Garnavella (Tippera- 
ry), to Mary Anne, second dau. of B. B. 
Johnson, esq. of Springhill, co, Waterford, 
and grand-niece of the Bishop of Cloyne. 

27. H. M. Salomons, esq. of Mansell- 
street, Goodman’s- fields, to Prisciila, 
third dau. of the late Sampson Lucas, esq. 
of Haydon-square. 

29, James Scott, esq. of Rothsfield Park, 
Hants, to Miss Snell, dau. of the late Wm. 
Snell, esq. of Salisbury-ball, Herts. 

30. Lieut.-col. Kenah, C. B. to Miss 
Burrell, youngest dau. of the late Sir 
William, and sister to Sir Charles Bur- 
rell, bart. 

Lieut.-col. Eustace, C. B. of the grena- 
dier guards, to Caroline Margaret, dau. of 
J. King, esq. of Grosvenor-place. 

Lately. Sir Robert Sheffield, bart. of 
Normanby, Lincolnshire, and Cookridge, 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, to the 
eldest dau. of Sir J. Newbolt, Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Judicature, 
Bengal. 

Mr. Thomas Dutton, of King-street, 
merchant, to Mrs. H. Strother, widow of 
the late Thomas Strother, esq. of Well- 
close-house, near Leeds. 

The Rev. William Cleaver, eldest son 
of the Archbishop of Dublin, to Mary, 
second dau. of Sir D. Mackworth, bart. 

John Keir, esq. of the island of Ma- 
deira, to Miss Stanhope, only surviving 
dau. of the late P. Stanhope, esq. 

Feb. 2. At Plympton St. Mary, Thomas 
John Phillipps, esq. of Newport-house, 
G@ernwall, to Caroline; aan dau, of Paul 


Marriages of eminent Persons. 


[Feb. 


Treby Treby, esq. of Plympton, Devon. 

At Ramsgate, Thomas, youngest son of 
the late G. Bedford, esq. of Newlands 
Grange, to Thomasin, eldest dau. of Mr. 
D. Curling, of Chelton, in the Isle of 
Thanet. 

Rev. Joseph Holmes, Fellow and Tutor 
of Queen’s College, Cambridge, to Chris- 
tiana Elizabeth, fourth dau. of G. I. Gor- 
ham, Esq. of St. Neots, Huntingdonshire. 

4. James Field, esq. of Stockwell-com- 
mon, Surrey, to Anne, only dau. of Rev. 
Edmund White, reetor of Newton Valence, 
Hants. 

6. William, second son of the Hon. Mat. 
Fortescue, to Isabel Barclay, second dau, 
of the late James Christie, Esq. of Durie, 
Fifeshire. 

8. Geo. Forbes, Esq. banker, in Edin- 
burgh, to Mary, eldest dau. of Sir John 
Hay, Bart. 

9. James Alexander, youngest son of 
James Attwood, Esq. of Corngreaves- 
house, Staffordshire, to Mary, youngest 
dau. of Rob. Edden, esq. of Lowerwick, 
Worcestershire. 

Rob. Ritchie, esq. to Charlotte, second 
dau. of Major Benwell, both of Greenwich, 

11. Lord Viscount Anson, to Miss 
Louisa Catherine Phillips, youngest dau, 
of the late N, Phillips, esq. of Slebeck-hall, 
Pembrokeshire. 

12, Re-married, at Portsea, the Right 
Hon. Lord Greenock, Deputy-quart.-mast.- 
general to the Southern District, to Miss 
Mather, daughter of T. Mather, esq.— 
His lordship was recently married at Bou- 
logne. 

15. Capt. Charles Sotheby, R. N. to 
Miss Jane Hamilton, third dau. of the 
late Wm. Lord Belhaven aud Stenton, 

Philip Honeywood Parsons, esq. of West 
Malling, to Miss Eliza Sharp, of Ley- 
bourne Parsonage. 

16. Capt. Lindsay, of the Grenadier 
Guards, eldest son of the Hon. R. Lindsay, 
of Balcarras, to Mary Anne, dau. of the 
late Francis Grant, esq. of Kilgarston. 

George Wray, esq. of the Hon, East 
India Company’s Bengal Establishment, 
to Isabella, second dau. of the late Chris- 
topher Wright, esq. of Cleasby, Yorkshire. 

John Jackson, esq. of the Borough, 
merchant, to Miss Flower, a niece of Sir 
Charles Flower, bart. 

Edward Matson, esq. of the royal en- 
gineers, to Mary Frances, eldest dau. of 
the late J. P. Fector, esq. 

20. Wm. Franks, esq. of Woodside, 
Herts, to Caroline, dau. of the late C. 
Tower, esq. of Weald-hall, Essex. 

23. Lieut. D. Henderson, R.N. to Anne, 
dau. of the late G, Brettell, esq. of Baker-st. 

Thomas Broadwood, esq. of Juniper- 
hall, Mickleham, Surrey, to Annie Au- 
gusta, eldest dau. of Alexander Mundell, 
esq. of Parliament-street, 

OBITU- 
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OBITUARY. 


Rev. Joux Hayrzn, A.M. 

(Continued from vol. LXXXVIIL ii. p.631.) 

Mr. Hayter in 1776 obtained the Gold 
Medal given by Sir William Browne, for 
the best Greek Ode in imitation of Sappho. 
In 1778 he proceeded to the degree of 
A. B. and in 1788, to that of A.M. In 
17. . he was presented by King’s College to 
the rectory of Hepworth in Suffolk. The 
munificent offer of his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent of defraying the expenses 
of uorolling, decyphering, and publishing 
the ancient MSS. which had been disco- 
vered at Herculaneum, and which were in 
the possession of the King of Naples, hav- 
ing been acceded to by the Neapolitan 
Gevernment, Mr. Hayter was selected to 
superiatend the process; and having ar- 
rived at Naples in the beginning of 1802, 
he was nominated one of the Directors for 
the developement of the MSS. and for that 
purpose resided several years at Naples 
and Palermo. On his return in 1810, he 
stated to the publick the result of his 
labours ; from which it appears that more 
than two hundred “ Papiri” were opened 
wholly or in part during his residence at 
Naples. In 1811, the Prince Regent 
presented the MSS. which had been 
brought by Mr. Hayter from Herculaneum, 
amounting to ninety in number, to the 
University of Oxford, which immediately 
anaounced its intention of publishing at 
large the most interesting of these precious 
reliques of antiquity. Accordingly Mr. 
Hayter took up his residence at Oxford, 
for the express purpose of superintending 
the publication, and on the 19th of Feb. 
1812, was admitted to the ad eundem de- 
gree of M.A. After a residence of some 
months he quitted Oxford, and again re- 
turned to the Continent. Mr. Hayter was 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Prince Regent, 
and received a salary to support him in 
his learned researches. He was a good 
classical scholar, and from his long resi- 
dence on the Continent, spoke the French 
and Italian languages with fluency and 
correctness. His publications are, ‘* Ob- 
servations on a Review of the Hercula- 
nensia,”” 1810, 4to. ‘* A Report upon the 
Herculaneum Manuscripts, addressed by 
permission to his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, by the Rev. John Hayter, 
A.M.” 1811, 4to. In the “ Extraordinary 
Red-Book,” is the following contingent 
pension, “* 7th Nov. 1797, Elizabeth and 
Sophia Hayter, to commence on the death 
of the Rev. John Hayter, 1311.” 


Rosgsrt Mitrorp, Esq 
1818, Dec. 25. Died at his house in 
Bath, early in the morning of Christmas- 
day, Robt, Mitford, esq. He was a descend- 


ant, and first cousin to the next heir and 
representative, of the antient and honour- 
able family of the Mitfords, of Mitford 
Castle, Northumberland ; where they have 
been settled, as appears from the most 
authentic records, from the time of Ed- 
ward the Confessor. In the annals of Bor- 
der Warfare, they are celebrated, through 
many centuries, for their high atchieve- 
ments, in defending the English frontier 
from the predatory aggressions of their 
Scottish neighbours, and, at a recent pe- 
riod, they have been called to a British 
Peerage, in the person of Lord Redes- 
dale, a near and lineal descendant of the 
same family. His first pursuits, after quit- 
ting his native county, were of a com- 
mercial nature ; and in the prosecution 
of these objects, he passed a few years at 
Mogadore and Madeira. Upon the ele- 
vation of Lord Redesdale to the Irish 
Woolsack, he established himself in Dub- 
lin, and through his noble relations in- 
terest, obtained several lucrative and con- 
fidential situations under the Irish Go- 
vernment. In 1806, he returned to Eng- 
land, and was appointed Inspector of Ac- 
counts at the Audit Office, Somerset. 
House. He was afterwards offered the 
place of Chairman of the Board of Colo- 
nial Audit; but the lingering disease 
which caused his death, an aneurism of 
the aorta, having already commenced its 
distressing ravages on his health and con- 
stitution, obliged him to decline the offer, 
and ultimately to relinquish all hopes of 
further advancement in life, by a retire- 
ment from the office which he held. The 
disease had baffled the skill of the most emi- 
nent of the medical faculty. He did not 
suffer any acute pain from it ; but its wast- 
ing effects were sufficiently demonstrated 
in progressively increasing languor and 
debility. As a last resource, he was ad- 
vised to try his native air, and accordingly 
he passed the last Summer in Northum- 
berland, in the society of an affectionate 
father, whose proudest and fondest hopes 
were centered in him. This renewed in- 
tercourse with his nearest relatives and 
early friends afforded him the most heart- 
felt satisfaction. He was always animat- 
ed by a fine and enthusiastic feeling on 
viewing the seat of his Saxon ancestors, 
heightened as it was by a consciousness 
that their ancient and honourable blood 
still flowed uncontaminated through the 
veins of their numerous descendants, and 
that he himself was not unworthy of the 
descent. The gratification of these feel- 
ings, in rambling over the scenes of the 
exploits of his ancestors, had a very be- 
neficial effect on his spirits, and seemed, 
at first, to promise a renovation of his 
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health; but the hope was scarcely ex- 
cited among his friends, when it was to 
be extinguished for ever, He returned to 
Bath about the middle of December ; and 
after spending the eve of Christmas-day, 
in the bosom of his assembled family, 
with an unusual enjoyment of cheerful 
spirits, he retired to rest, and a few hours 
afterwards, without a single pang in token 
of his dissolution, he passed from sleep 
to eternity, retaining even inj death the 
placid and tranquil expression of pro- 
found repose.—Few men have been more 
generally and more sincerely, or more 
deservedly esteemed, than the subject of 
this article was by a numerous circle of 
relations, friends, and acquaintance. He 
had in his earlier years established, and 
throughout his life maintained, with un- 
deviating consistency, a reputation for 
the strictest honour and integrity: and in 
this age of schismatic restlessness, it is 
no small praise to add that, impressed as 
he was with a strong sense of the princi- 
ples of Revealed Religion, and with feel- 
ings of devotional piety, he was a steady 
member of the Established Church ; both 
from a conviction of the moral and social 
duty of conformity, and from an innate 
abhorrence of that conceited and faith- 
less vanity which would oppose its own 
crude, heartless, and impure notions, in 
derogation of the superior excellence of 
the faith, doctrines, discipline and con- 
stitution, of the National Establishment. 
As an active, zealous, and faithful friend, 
he shone most conspicuously ; omitting 
no opportunity of exerting his services, 
when the interests of a friend were to be 
advanced ; and frequently sacrificing the 
influence which might otherwise have been 
made contributory to his own personal 
advantage, to the promotion of the objects 
which involved those interests. Benevo- 
lent in his nature; mild, affable, and un- 
pretending in his manvers; exemplary 
in his conduct ; possessing a cheerful and 
well regulated temper ; with a mind stored 
with the fruits of an ‘extensive course 
of reading, and much knowledge of the 
world, his society was courted, and his 
friendship cherished. As a husband and 
a parent, he was domestic in his habits, 
instructive and amusing in his conversa- 
tions, and, at once, the model of the vir- 
tues which he inculcated, and the dearest 
object of the warmest and most pure af- 
fections of his family: —Premature as his 
death has been, he cannot have lived in 
vain. His infant children shall, as they 
advance in life, reap the benefits of the 
bright example which their father has set 
them, in a strict adherence to the virtu- 
ous principles upon which his own con- 
duct was regulated; and the respected 
memory of his high and amiable charac- 
ter shall serve them as a guide and con- 


Memoir of the late Robert Mitford, Esq. 


[Feb. 


ductor to the attainment of every legiti- 
mate object of their ambition. 

Mr. Mitford was born at Mitford, on 
the 9th May, 1780. He married, 24th 
August 1805, Letitia, daughter of the 
jearned and venerable author of The An- 
tiquities of Ireland, Dr. Edward Ledwich, 
of Dublin, and relict of the late William 
Lawrenson, esq. of Rosebrooke, in Queen’s 
County, by whom he had issue, three sons 
and two daughters, all of whom are liv- 
ing, to mourn the loss of their excellent 
father, and to soothe the deep affliction 
into which that loss has plunged rg’ dis- 
consolate surviving parent. 


DEATHS. 

1818. T Padang, in the Island of Su- 
July 26. matra, of a violent fever, the 
consequence of excessive fatigue, and in 
his 37th year, Joseph Arnold, M. D. and 
F.L.S. He was a native of Beccles, and 
after having circumnavigated the globe, 
and visited its most remote regions in pur- 
suit of Natural History, fell at last a victim 
to intense ardour for that science ; the love 
of which led him to accompany the Hon, 
Sir Stamford Raffles to that pestilential 
Island. 

Sept. 6. At Calcutta, by the upsetting 
of a boat in Dimond harbour, Mr. Wm, 
Carter, second officer of the H. C. ship 
Phenix, and second son of the late Wm, 
Carter, esq. formerly collector of Excise 
in Norwich. 

Sept. 14. At Madras, in his 34th year, 
lamented by all who knew him, Captain 
Samuel Green, of the 2d battalion of the 
East India Company’s 6th regiment of na- 
tive infantry. After the battle of Mahad- 
pore, he was intrusted with the care of the 
wounded, and the attention, humanity, 
and zeal, with which he fulfilled the duties 
of this painful service, excited the admira- 
tion of the whole army, and received the 
public thanks of the Commander-in-Chief, 
Being appointed to escort such as were 
able to be removed Southward, the exces- 
sive heat of the season, added to incessant 
fatigue of body and anxiety of mind, 
brought on a violent bilious attack, which 
at length grew so severe as to compel him 
to resign his command ; and being over- 
taken in his way to Madras, by the perio- 
dical rains, he was so exhausted, that he 
survived his arrival in that city only three 
days. His only brother was killed in the 
memorable naval engagement off Trafal- 
gar. They were the sons of the late 
Sam. Green, gent. of Debenham, Suffolk. 

Dec, 22, Suddenly, at Leiston, Suffolk, 
aged 32, John George Holton, gent. late a 
lieutenant in the royal marines. 

Dec. 24. At Wexford, in Ireland, at an 
advanced age, Mrs. Dorothy Archer, 
grandmother to the lady of Edmund Free- 
map, esq. of Combs, near Stowmarket. 

De 
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Dec. 27. At Southwold, Suffolk, in his 
89th year, Mr. John Hunt, many years 
master and owner of the brig Goodwill, be- 
longing to that port. 

1819, Jan. 1. At Stepney, in his 86th 
year, Capt. W. Snow, R. N. 

Aged 76, Mrs. Sarah Douglas, sister to 
the late Commissioner Douglas. 

Jan. 2. At her brother’s house, in 
Gloucester place, Jemima, third daughter 
of the late Charles Pasley, esq. 

At Islington, in his 61st year, R. Sturdy, 
esq. one of the sworn clerks of the Court 
of Chancery. 

At Bath, Dame Sarah Gordon, relict of 
the late Sir William Gordon of Embo, 
North Britain, bart. 

At Sandhill house, Calstock, Cornwall, 
Thomas Wallis, esq. one of his Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace in and for the county 
of Cornwall, and senior alderman of St. 
Ives. 

Jan. 3. At Aston Clinton, Bucks, 
Dowager Lady Williams, relict of Sic David 
Williams, bart. of Sarrett, Herts. 

At Buckland, Berks, of dropsy, which 
terminated in apoplexy, Sir John Courtenay 
Throckmorton, bart. whose death will only 
cease to be regretted by his numesons 
friends when it ceases to be remembered. 
A solemn dirge for the repose of his soul 
was performed Jan. 14, at the Bavarian 
Chapel, Soho-square. He was born July 


27, 1153, and succeeded his grandfather 


Sir Robert, Dec. 8, 1791. He married 
Aug. 19, 1782, Mary Catharine, daughter 
of Thomas Gifford, esq. of Chillington, co. 
Stafford, by bis wife Barbara, daughter of 
Robert Lord Petre; who now survives 
him. He is succeeded in his titles and 
estates by his brother George, who assum- 
ed, by letters patent, in 1792, the name 
and arms of Courtenay only, having in- 
herited, from his mother, the estate of the 
Courtenays of Molland, Devon. Sir John 
was a bon vivant, and remarkable for the 
hospitalities of his table. 

At Trinity College, ‘after a few days’ se- 
vere illness, in his 23d year, Richard 
Nethercoat Cooke, scholar of that Society, 
and eldest son of Richard Cooke, esq. of 
Dartford, Kent. His excellent disposition 
and early improvement of the talents en- 
trusted to him, laid a fair foundation for 
those hopes, which his distinctions during 
a residence of three years in College fully 
justified, and which his maturer age, it is 
presumed, would have completed. He 
was admired for his acquirements, and be- 
loved for his modest worth and the ami- 
able qualities of his heart; so that itis allow- 
ed to his numerous friends who mourn 
their loss, to derive a melancholy consola- 
tion from the reflection, that * in the 
grave it will not be inquired concerning 
him, how long he lived, but how well.” 
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Jan. 4. In Southampton-street, Blooms- 
bury, Abraham Toulmin, esq. 

At Clifton, the wife of Edward Daniel, 
esq. barrister-at-law. 

In Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, Mrs. 
Bewers, widow of Capt. J. H. Bewers, R.N, 

In the Hammersmith road, in his 73d 
year, Mr. William Lane. As an artist his 
drawings of distinguished characters from 
life (which are executed in a style pe- 
culiarly his own) are much admired for 
their extreme delicacy of touch, yet strik- 
ing likenesses of the original. Several of 
them are in the possession of the Prince 
Regent, and also of the Duke of Bedford, 
Marquis Cholmondeley, Lord Holland, 
and ethers of the nobility. 

_ At Islington, in his 70th year, S, Char- 
rington, esq. 

John Carr, esq. of Clay bill, Enfield. 

At Worcester, Guy Simpson Fairfax, esq. 

Jan. 5. To the extreme regret of his 
parents,in his 10th year, Andrew, third son 
of James Fowler, of Grange Fortrose, esq. 
The dear departed youth bore his very se- 
vere and protracted illness with a patience 
and resignation truly Christian ; and his 
amiable and pleasing dispositions, and 
many engaging and promising qualities, 
do not fail to leave an impression on the 
minds of all who knew him, which will not 
speedily be effaced or furgatten. 

In Clarges-street, John Manby, esq. 
of Downzell hall, Essex, whose estates, 
which are of considerable amount, in Es- 
sex, Lincolnshire, and Norfolk, devolve to 
his nephew Major Manby. 

In his 91st year, P. Hepburn, esq. of 
Chesham, Bucks. 

At Salisbury, aged 24, Rev. John 
Hughes, jun. B.A. of Pembroke college,Ox- 
ford, and late curate of. St. Mary Magda- 
len, Taunton. He attended the late Ordi- 
nation at Salisbury for the purpose of be- 
ing ordained to Priests’ orders, where he 
caught the typhus fever, which terminated 
his life. 

Jan. 6. Inher 49th year, Helen Ta- 
mar, wife of Richard Price, esq. of Chelsea, 

Jan. 7. Aged 60, William Driver, esq. 
Surrey-square, Kent road, one of the So- 
ciety of Friends. 

At Bristol, Robert Bigg, esq. many 
years a solicitor of that city, of strict inte- 
grity aud eminence in his profession. 

Jan. 8. At Exmouth, aged 54, Samuel 
Tickell, esq. late of London. 

At West Bromwich, in her 75th year, 
Eligabcth, widow of the late Rev. T. Ken- 
rick, of Exeter. * 

At Melbury, Dorset, Caroline Countess 
of lichester. She was 2d daughter of the 
Rt. Hon, and Rt. Rev, Lord George Mur- 
ray, late Bishop of St. David’s, and was 
niece tothe Duke of Athol. Her ladyship 
was married February 12, 1812, 


Jan, 
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Jan. 9. In George-street, Portman- 
square, Mrs. Chapeau, widow of General 
Chapeau. 

Suddenly, of violent derangement, aris- 
ing from an extraordinary determination 
of blood to the head, Mr. Tokely, the actor. 
The first symptoms of delirium were exhi- 
bited only on the 7th of January. His 
abilities were first introduced to public no- 
tice by Mr. Colman. Though the parts 
he so well performed were chiefly of the 
coarse, blunt, and even brutal kind, he was 
in private life a well-behaved and good- 
natured man. He has left a wife and 
children. 

At Horsmonden, Kent, Catharine, relict 
of the late Rev. James Marriott, LL. D. 
many years rector of that parish. 

At Paris, the Count de Beauharnais, 
formerly a senator, father of the Grand 
Duchess of Baden. He was the son of 
Madame de Beauharnais, well known in 
the republick of letters for her different 
amusing productions ; and was cousin of 
Count Alexander de Beauharnais (mem- 
ber of the Constituent Assembly), and 
of the Empress Josephine. 

Jan. 10. In Beaumont-street, in his 
74th year, Robert Heathcott, esq. one of 
the Inspectors of the Audit Office, Somer- 
set-place. 

After the birth of a son, the wife of Rev. 
S. H. Batten, one of the masters of Harrow. 

At Woodhouse, Rebecca, relict of Sir 
George Wright, bart. late of Ray House, 
Essex; a lady eminent for the purity of 
her religion, the urbanity of her manners, 
and the universal benevolence of her dis- 
position. 

Of a fever, after only three days’ illness, 
Thos. Probyn, esq. governor of St. Chris- 
topher. Governor Probyn was formerly 
in the army. He served in America at 
an early period of his life, and more re- 
cently in Egypt. He was appointed to 
the Government of St. Christopher in 1816. 
His excellency was also governor of the 
Islands of Nevis, Anguilla, and the Virgin 
Islands. In public life, he exercised the 
high trust reposed in him upon principles 
of the most exemplary impartiality and 
mildness, and with a rigid devotedness to 
the general welfare of his Government. 
He was easy of access to all, and his con- 
ciliating manners secured him the general 
esteem. From the traits in a man’s pub- 
lic character. may easily be deduced the 
leading features of his private life. That 
amenity of disposition and strict integrity 
which distinguished the governor, and 
placed him high in the public estimation, 
rendered him, as a private gentleman, 
courteous, and as a friend, sincere, and 
peculiarly endeared him to all who had 
the pleasure of his acquaintance. In the 
closer relationships, now torn asunder by 
the hand of death, his loss can be truly 
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estimated only by those who have been 
doomed to taste the bitter eup of affliction. 

Jan. 12. At Paris, aged 92, the Abbé 
Morellet, Dean of the French academy. 

Jan. 13. At Worthing, aged 22, Mary, 
eldest daughter of W. H. C. Floyer, esq. 
of Hints, co, Stafford. 

At the Glebe House, Long Melford, 
Suffolk, much respected and greatly la- 
mented, the Rev. John Leroo, A. M. in the 
commission of the peace for the county. 
He received his academical education at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, where he 
proceeded to the degree of A. B, in 1777, 
and A. M. in 1780. In 1789 he was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Long Melford, 
which he retained till his death. 

Aged 49, Margaret, wife of W. Ed- 
wards, esq. of Hender House, Llanrwst, 
co. Denbigh. 

The wife of Robert Haynes, esq. of 
Great Glen, Leicestershire, and grand- 
daughter of the late Sir Arthur Hesilrigge, 
bart. of Nosely hall, in the same county. 

Jan. 14. At Salisbury, after a long 
and painful illness, during which he ex- 
hibited the most exemplary fortitude and 
patience, and complete resiguation |to the 
Divine will, Thomas Tatum, esq. Such 
were the principles of this excellent man, 
that none cculd boast of more sincerely 
attached friends, to whom the recollec- 
tion of his numerous virtues and upright 
character will ever render his memory 
most dear. 

At his seat of Hinton St. George, So- 
merset, in his 63d year, the Right Hon. 
John Earl Poulett, Viscount and Baron of 
Hinton St. George, Lord Lieutenant and 
Custos Rotulorum of the county of So- 
merset, Knight of the most ancient Order 
of the Thistle, one of the Lords of the 
Bed-chamber, Colonel of the 1st Regiment 
of Somerset Militia, and of the Eastern Re- 
giment of Yeomanry Cavalry,and Recorder 
of Bridgewater. His Lordship had been 
in a declining state forsome months; but 
his health had of late so much improved, 
that his medical attendants entertained 
the most sanguine expectations of his re- 
covery. He was, however, seized with 
a fit of apoplexy early in the morning, 
which terminated his existence in a few 
hours. In him was united a kind and 
benevolent heart with the most perfect 
urbanity of manners ; he was, therefore, 
beloved and respected by all who had the 
pleasure of knowing him, He discharged 
the duties of his high public office with ho- 
nour and punctuality ; his death will con- 
sequently be long and severely lamented 
by the county at large, and particularly 
by the poor in his vicinity. His Lordship 
was twice married.—By his first wife, So- 
phia, daughter of Admiral Sir George Po- 
cock, K. B, he had ten children—five of 
whom died in the flower of youth and 

manhood— 
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manhood—the remaining five are, John 
Viscount Hinton, who succeeds to his title 
and estate ; Sophia, married to Viscount 
Barnard, eldest son of the Earl of Dar- 
lington ; George, a Post Captain in the 
Navy, married to Miss Dallas, daughter 
of Sir George Dallas, Bart. ; Mary, one 
of the Ladies of the Bedchamber to the 
Princesses; and Augusta Mary. He mar- 
ried secondly, Lady Smith Burgess, who 
survives to deplore her irreparable loss. 

In Phillimore place, Kensington, Eliab 
Breton, esq. youngest son of the late Eliab 
Breton, esq. of Forty hill, Middlesex. 

At Jedburgh, Scotland, Mrs. Betty 
Home, wife of James Murray, esq. second 
daughter of the Hon. G. Home, and grand- 
daughter of Charles, Earl of Home. 

Jan. 15. In Drury-lane, E. Hickey 
Seymour, esq. well known in the theatrical 
circles, and for many years upon the pro- 
vincial stage. He was the author of *‘ Re- 
marks, critical, conjectural, and expla- 
natory, on the Plays of Shakespeare,” 
which he dedicated to the late Mr. Sheci- 
dan. His annotations exhibit shrewdness, 
judgment, and knowledge. He was well 
informed on most subjects, and was gen- 
tlemanly and amiable in private life. 

At Breedon, near Tewkesbury, Mr. Wm. 
Wilkes, better known in the counties of 
Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford, by 
the appellation of Doctor Wilkes. Born in 
the lowest walks of life, and with natural 
abilities by no means above mediocrity, 
this uneducated individual (who uuited in 
his own person the various professions of 
physician, surgeon, apothecary, and all 
the et cetera down to the humble tooth- 
drawer), enjoyed for nearly 30 years a bu- 
siness far more extended aud lucrative than 
thousands of regularly-bred and skilful 
practitioners. His fame had spread so 
wide, that it was no uncommon occurrence 
to see scores of patients at his door in the 
course of a morning. His grand levees 
were on Sundays; for as his practice was 
mostly among persons of the labouring 
classes, this was their only day of leisure ; 
although many in respectable life fre- 
quently travelled from distant parts to 
consult this ‘* ducky man,” as he was fa- 
miliarly termed. 

Jan. 16. By the rupture of a blood- 
vessel upon the lungs, Catherine Hill, of 
Salisbury, aged 62, a maiden iady, eldest 
daughter of the late Rev. Thomas Hill, 
vicar of Combe, in the county of South- 
ampton, and of Froxfield, in the county 
of Wilts. Though subject for many years 
to the most precarious state of health, she 
was ever found sedulous in active philan- 
thropy and charitable assistance, where- 
ever needed. Uniformly pious, and de- 
pending on the promised intercession of 
her Saviour, with the humble confidence 
of the resigned ChriStian, she has left a 
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chasm in the society of her numerous 
friends which they will long feel and re- 
gret, while her good actions ever remain 
impressed indelibly on their memory. 

In Woburn-place, Russell-square, Tho- 
mas, son of the late Rev. Dr. Berkeley, 
of Writtle, Essex. 

At Fortrose, after only a few days illness, 
Jannetta Andrina, eldest daughter of Jas. 
Fowler, esq. of Grange. The very unex- 
pected and truly affecting departure of 
this amiable and interesting young lady, 
who for several weeks preceding had watch- 
ed her late dear and mach loved brother, 
(see p. 181), and from attending on whom 
during his severe protracted illness, no 
consideration could sever her, while it im- 
presses upon the mind, in a very forcible 
manner, the striking uncertainty of hu- 
man existence, has involved her greatly 
afflicted family and friends in the deepest 
and most heartfelt sorrow. In the charac- 
ter of her whose death is thus deplored, 
many excelleneies were combined. Pos- 
sessing those amiable and distinguished 
qualities which adorn the mind, and add 
lustre to society, she was justly endeared 
to all her friends and acquaintances by 
ties of no ordinary nature—ties that are 
as dear as life to the virtuous soul. Her 
accomplished engaging manners, softness 
and sweetness of disposition, pradence, 
soundness of judgment, and strength of 
mind, but above all, her sound and steady 
principles of religion, to which she was 
warmly attached, and which she never 
failed in her own practice to exemplify 
and recommend, joined with the greatest 
affection and sincerity of heart, were 
qualities which, while they constituted a 
source of still increasing satisfaction and 
delight to her more particular friends, held 
out also the promise of much benefit to 
the community, and now leave upon the 
hearts of all within the circle in which she 
was wont to nove, recollections of the 
most tender nature, —recolleetions which 
they must continue to feel while memory 
retains her power, and which in these 
hours of bereavement make them to weep 
at the remembrance of so much departed 
virtue. Where she was accustomed to 
visit, wherever her virtues shone, in the 
domestic circle, or in the more public as- 
sembly, her memory is embalmed in every 
kindred heart ; and often will the sigh for 
departed worth be heard among those who 
feel the loss of the cheerful conversation 
with which she was wont to amuse, to 
please, and to edify. Her approaching 
end she viewed with the utmost serenity of 
mind, and evinced in an elevated degree, 
and even in the hour of dissolution, the 
resignation and composure of a dying 
Christian, full of faith and hope. 

In his Gist year, Robert Harvey, esq. 
of Farnham, Yorkshire, for the last 20 
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years colonel commandant of the York- 
shire West Riding Yeomanry. 

Aged 22, Edward Price Parry, esq. fel- 
Jow commoner of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Jan. \'i. At Bromley, Kent, in his 74th 
year, William Walmsley, esq. near 20 
years Clerk of the Papers of the House of 
Lords. He bore a long and painfal ill- 
ness with the piety and resignation which 
distinguished him through life. 

In his 20th year, Francis Bacon Longe, 
gent. a pensioner of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. He was the.eldest son of the Rev. 
Joho Longe, A. M. vicar of Coddenham, 
with Crowfield annexed, Suffolk. 

In Walsingham-place, Lambeth, aged 
52, Charles Norris, esq. 

The Rev. John Sheppard, minister of 
St. Michael’s parish, Cambridge ; vicar of 
Walkringham, in the county of Notting- 
ham; and deputy-chancellor and surro- 
gate in the Diocese of Ely. He was for- 
merly of Trinity College, B.A, 1774, M.A. 
1777. 

Suddenly, at Ipswich, highly and de- 
servedly respected, Charles Stisted, esq. 
formerly an officer in the guards; and 
for many years lieut.-colonel of the Eas- 
tern battalion of Suffolk militia, and in the 
Commission of the Peace for the county. 
He served the office of bailiff for the town 
and borough of Ipswich, in 1784 and 
1792, He had been for some years a 
widower, and has left eight children, viz. 
three sons, the eldest of whom is a Major 
in the army and a Captain in the 3d dra- 
goons; the second a Captain in Ist or 
royal dragoons; and the third, in the 
East India Company’s service ; and five 
daughters. 

Jan. 18. In Cleveland-row, io his 55th 
year, Maj.-gen. John Wilson, Colonel of 
the late 4th Ceylon regiment. This offi- 
cer succeeded Sir T. Maitland in the civil 
and military government at Ceylon in 
1811, and at the latter end of 1815 he 
was selected by his Majesty’s ministers to 
dispense the civil and military government 
of Canada iv the absence of Sir G. Pre- 
vost; from thence he returned about 15 
months ago, and has ever since laboured 
under severe indisposition. 

The Rev. E. Parkinson, B. D. rector of 
Leighs, near Chelmsford, Essex, and for- 
merly Fellow of Lincoln College. 

In her 14th year, Amelia Harriet, 
youngest dau. of James Peter Auriol, 
esq. of Park-street, Park-lane. 

Jan. 19. At Somers Town, in his 61st 
year, Mr. Greig, Author of “ Heavens Dis- 
played,” &c. 

At the Hague, in her 74th year, the 
Countess Dowager of Athlone, relict of 
Fred. Christian, Earl of Athlone, who died 
at Teddington in 1808. 


Jan. 21. In Hatton-garden, James 
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Clark, M.D. F.R.S, and F.A.S. for many 
years Member of his Majesty’s Council 
at the island of Dominica. 

In Southampton-street, Bloomsbury, 
aged 75, Susanna, relict of the late Wm, 
Huson, Esq. 

In Gloucester-place, Portman-square, 
Martha Maria, widow of the late G, F, 
Cherry, Esq. of Benares. 

At Chelsea, in her 86th year, Mrs. Lin- 
degren, relict of the late Charles Linde- 
gren, esq. 

At Chislehampton-lodge, Oxfordshire, 
Sarah Steven Peers, youngest dau, of the 
late Robert Peers, esq. 

At Cherington, Warwickshire, William 
Dickens, esq. for many years a member of 
the Middle Temple. 

Jan, 22. Mr. James Adlard, printer, of 
Duke-street, West Smithfield and Bartho- 
Jomew-close. He had taken leave of his 
daughter, on her returning to school, 
about an hour, when he was seized with 
spasms in the stomach, which terminated 
his existence in the short space of a single 
hour. 

In York-place, Portman-square, the 
wife of Gen. Kyd. 

Catherine, wife of Geo. Monkland, esq. 
of Donning'on, Berks, 

At Failsworth.lodge, near Manchester, 
aged 53, the Rev. Joseph Hordern, M, A, 
incumbent of Shaw, and one of his ma- 
jesty’s justices of the peace for the county 
of Lancaster. 

Jan. 23. In Doctors’ Commons, in his 
55th year, Samuel Pearce Parson, Esq. 
LL.D. 

In George-street, New-road, Watkin 
Morgan, esq. formerly of St.Martin’s-lane, 

In Bridge-street, Westminster, aged 11, 
George Augustus Frederic, third son of 
Sir Robert Barclay, bart. collector of the 
revenue of the island of Mauritius, 

Miss Lewes, daughter of Sir Watkin 
Lewes, knt. and alderman. 

In her 63d year, Elizabeth, wife of Thos, 
Downing, esq. of the King’s-road, Chelsea. 

At Teffont Evrias Manor-house, Wilts, 
in his 70th year, Thomas Mayne, esq. the 
father of J. T. Mayne, esq. of the Hon. So- 
ciety of the Inner Temple. 

In his 78th year, the Rev. E. Heysham, 
47 years rector of Little Munden, Herts. 

The wife of Capt. Hanwell, late of the 
Hon. Hudson’s Bay Company. 

Jan. 24, Sarah, wife of John Webster, 
esq. of Great Queen-street, Westminster. 

James Clark, esq. of Chitt’s-hill, Tot- 
tenham. 

Jan. 25. Ina Gloucester-place, New- 
road, Lieut. Samuel John Richards, of 
the East India Company’s Bombay En- 
gineers. : 

At Twickenham-lodge, Twickenham- 
common, aged 87, Frances, relict of the 
late Adam Moore, esq. of Norfolk- street. 

In 
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In his 80th year, Rev. Charles Jeffryes 
Cottrell, rector of Hadley, Middlesex, and 
of North Waltham, Hants, deservedly es- 
teemed by a large circle of acquaintance, 

‘and beloved by his numerous descendants 
and relatives. Mr. C. was eldest son of 
Colonel Cottrell, of Ewhurst, Hants, and 
had been a captain in the army, and lieu- 
tenant in the first regiment of foot guards. 

At Rugby, in her 7ist year, Mrs. Mar- 
riott, widow of the late Rev. Rob. Marriott, 
LL.D. rector of Cottesbach and Gilmor- 
ton, Leicestershire. 

In his 69th year, Rich. Denne, esq. of 
Winchelsea, Sussex. 

Aged 85, George Parker, esq. of New- 
ton-hall, near Chester. 

At Hillbank, near Dundee, T. Wise, esq. 
of Hillbank, late of Claremont in the 
island of Jamaica. 

Jan. 26. Aged 63, And. Graham, esq. of 
Gloucester. terrace. 

At Rosiere, near Lyndhurst, in the New 
Forest, in his 47th year. the Earl of Errol, 
one of the sixteen peers of Scotland, here- 
ditary lord high constable, avd kvoight 
mareschale of Scotland, lord commissioner 
to the genera! assembly of the Church of 
Scotland ; leaving three sons and six 
daughters. The eldest son now living, Wil- 
liam, is aged about 19, His elder bro- 
ther, Lord Hay, was aide-de-camp to Ge- 
neral Maitland; he was killed almost the 
first shot that was fired on the 17th of June, 
the day preceding the great batile of Wa- 
terloo. 

Jan. 27. In St. Martin’s-lane, Dr. Prim- 
rose Blair, physician to His Majesty’s 
fleet. He had been for some years declin- 
ing in health, aod latterly was affected 
with various unpleasant symptoms about 
the chest, for which be could not account: 
on the day before his death he was un- 
usually well, After his death it was dis- 
covered that an aneurism had burst in- 
ternally. 

Philippa, third daughter of the Rev. 
Nath, Colville, D. D. Rector of Lawshall. 

Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the 
Jate Rev. Tnomas Griffith, of Llwrnduris, 
Cardigansbire. 

Aged 90, Mr. Alderman Thomas Fos- 
ter, of Lincoln, and father of the late T. 
Foster, gent. of Bury St. Edmund’s, He 
served the office of mayor in the years 
1782 and 1793. 

At Hadleigh, Suffolk, aged 83, Mrs. 
Mary Vesey, sister of the late Mr. Vesey, 
surgeon, of Thorpe-le.Soken, Essex, sin- 
cerely lamented by her relatives aud friends, 
and greatly respected for her amiable dis- 
position, 

Jan. 28. 


In Golden-square, Despard 
Croasdale, esq. 

At Parlington, Yorkshire, the wife of 
Richard Oliver Gascoigne, esq. 

Gant. Mac. February, 1819. 
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Jan.29. In Hill-street, Berkeley-square, 
in her 71st year, the Dowager Countess 
of Sefton, aunt to the Duchess of Leinster, 
sister to the Dowager Dachess of Newcas- 
tle, and sister to the Earl of Harrington 
and the Hon. Col. Stanhope. 

Sir Henry Tempest, bart. of Thorpe Lee 
House, near Staines. 

In Russell-street, 
year, Mrs. Fellowes. 

Jan. 30. In Bartlett’s-buildings, in his 
65th year, Jacob Sawkins, esq. formerly 
of Margate. 

Anna, wife of J. King, esq. of John- 
street, Adelphi, 

At Leighton Hall, in her 84th year, 
Mrs. Richmond, relict of H. Richmond, 
M. D. late of Bath, and eldest daughter 
of J. Atherton, esq. late of Walton Hall, 
Lancashire. 

At Bulwell, Lincolnshire, aged 90, a 
veteran named Gent, forme:lg well known 
in Nottingham as a seller of besoms. He 
fought at the battle of Minden in 1759, 
where he lost both his legs, and had them 
amputated above the knees. The case of 
a person surviving such a loss for 60 years 
is believed to be unprecedented. He tra- 
velled generally on an ass ; and appearing 
in an old uniform, attracted considerable 
attention. 

At Leslie House, Fifeshire, Harriet 
Evelyn, Countess of Rothes, and wife to 
George Leslie, esq. by whom she has left 
five children. She has only survived her 
father two vears. Her titles descend to 
her eldest son, now in his 11th year. 

At his seat, Caher Castle, co. Tipperary, 
in his 44th year, the Right Hon. Richard 
Butler, Earl of Glengai!, Viscount Caher, 
Baron of Caher, a governor of the county 
of Tipperary, a trustee of the linen manu- 
facture, &c. The Earl was born Novem- 
ber 13, 1775, succeeded to the arcicent 
barony of Caher, June 10, 1788, on the 
death of his distant cousin Pierce, tenth 
Lord Caher; mairied while a minor, Aug. 
15, 1793, Emily, youngest daughter of 
St. John Jefferyes, esq. of Blarney Castle, 
co. Cork, by Arabella Fitz Gibbon, sister 
df John Earl of Clare, Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, by whom he has left issue an 
only son, Richard Viscouut Caber, born 
May 17, 1794, elected kuight of the shire 
for Tipperary in 1818, now Earl of Glen- 
gall, and three daughters, viz. Lady Har- 
riet, Lady Charlotte, and Lady Emily 
Butler. The deceased Nobleman was the 
eleventh Baron Caher, under the patent 
of Queen Elizabeth, dated May 6, 1585, 
and was promoted in 1816 to the dignities 
of Viscount Caher and Earl of Glengall. 
His Lordship’s death was very sudden, 
being attacked by fever of the most ma- 
lignant kind, which baMed the skill of his 
physicians, and termimated in a few days 
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a very valuable existence. The many 
useful and ornamental improvements with 
which his Lordship was constantly embel- 
lishing the country around his seat at 
Caher, are surviving proofs of his taste 
and benevolence. 

Jan. 31. Aged 67, Capt. Anthony 
Hooper, late of Homerton. 

At Long Melford, Suffolk, after a long 
protracted illness, Mrs. Edwards, wife of 
Mr. Thomas Edwards, surgeon, and 4th 
daughter of the late Giles Stewart, esq. 

At Southampton, Henry, youngest son 
of the late John Payne, esq. of Gower-st. 

Lately.—\n Panton-street, Col. Fitzher- 
bert, late of the 98th reg. He had re- 
turned to England only a few weeks, after 
an absence of eleven years. 

Buecks—At Loudwater, near High Wy- 
combe, aged 91, William Davies, esq.; 
who, in 1788, founded and endowed the 
Chapel at Loudwater. 

Cambridgeshire—William Frost, esq. of 
Brinkley Hall. 

Cheshire—At Parkgate, aged 62, Mrs. 
H. C. Hart, daughter of the late Cheney 
Hart, M. D. 

Cornwalil—Jane, wife of R. Vivyan, esq. 
of Trewan. 

Rev. Isaac Tyeth, rector of Michael- 
stow. 

At Tregolls, aged 71, Rear Adm. Luke. 

At St. Ewan, Rev. ‘I. T. Hamley. 

Cumberland—aAt Whitehaven, aged 68, 
Rev. J. Johnson, M.O.S, B. a native of 
Lancashire, formerly a member of the 
English Benedictine Convent at Lamb- 
spring, in Germany; and for the last 
thirty-seven years the faithful and assidu- 
ous minister of the Catholic Congregation 
at Whitchaven. 

Near Whitehaven, aged 105, John Scott, 
well known as a ship-borer; in which oc- 
cupation he walked every morning until 
the last seven or eight years from his re- 
sidence to Whitehaven, a distance of three 
miles. He was a musical performer, aud 
a maker of musical instruments, having 
made the fiddle upon which he taught 
himself to play, and afterwards many 
things of the same kind. He has left a 
widow in her 94th year. 

Derbyshise — At Chesterfield, aged 85, 
Catherine, relict of the late Rev. Edward 
Heathcote, of East Bridgeford, Notts, eldest 
and last surviving of the three daughters 
and co-heiresses of R. Hacker, esq. for- 
merly of East Bridgeford. 

Devon—Rev. William Carter, vicar of 
West Anstey. 

At Exeter, Rev. W. Moore, rector of 
Chagford. 

Durham—At Benwel!l, aged 34, Mary, 
wife of Rev. R. Clarke, of Sherburn- 
house. 

At Sunderland, of apoplexy, aged 32, 
George Croudace, esq. solicitor. 
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Gloucestershire—At her brother's, after 
a few hours indisposition, Miss Young, 
sister of Adm. Young, of Barton End. 

At Gloucester, Anne, relict of Rev. 
Robert Foot, rector of Boughton Malherbe, 
Kent, and daughter of R. G. D. Yate, esq. 
formerly of Broomesberrow-place. 

Hants—C. Godfrey, esq. of Romsey. 

Martha, wife of William Keech, esq. of 
Fareham Park. 

Rev. H. Arnold, rector of Longstock, 
near Stockbridge, and many years a re- 
sident of Bath. 

At Southampton, aged 34, Capt. J. B. 
Ridge, of the East India Company’s 21st 
Bengal reg. native infantry. 

Feb. 1. At his father’s (Col. Denby), 
in Percy-street, W. I. Denby, esq. of 
Heathcoate-street, Mecklenburg-square. 

At his father’s, aged 30, Nathanie!-Paul, 
eldest son of Nath. Gostling, esq. of Earl’s 
Court House, Kensington. 

At Hull, aged 25, William, only son of 
the late Henry Hammond, esq.of that town, 

At Stanton, Gloucestershire, the Rev. 
R. Wynuiatt, one of his Majesty’s Justices 
of the Peace for that county. 

At Hawkhead, Renfrewshire, Lady Eli- 
zabeth Boyle, second daughter of the Earl 
of Glasgow. 

At Dumfries, in her 91st year, Mrs. Isa- 
bella Kelburn, relict of Mr. Allan M‘Lach- 
lan, printer and bookseller. 

At Beccles, in her 85d year, Mrs. Alex- 
ander, relict of the late Mr. Alexander of 
that town, and sister of the late Rev. Mr. 
Johnson, of E!lingham in Norfolk, 

Feb, 2. In Wimpoie-sweet, Jane, eldest 
daughter of the late Robert Arbuthnot, 
esq. of Edinburgh. 

Aged 66, Mr. David Edwards, of Har- 
leyford-place, Keunington. 

At Diptford Court, near Totness, Devon- 
shire, aged 22, Mr. William Gustavus 

Parrott, surgeon. 

At Brighton, aged 72, Hannah, wife of 
Joseph Holden, esq. formerly of Lombard- 
Street, London. 

Feb. 3. In Upper Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-square, Elizabeth, relict of the 
late R. Longden, esq. of Doctors’ Commons, 

At Kelvedon, Essex, Henry Bowman, of 
Wapping, one of the Society of Friends. 

At Bury St. Edmund’s, much respected 
and greatly lamented, im ber 51st year, 

Elizabeth, only daughter of the Rev. John 
Corman, rector of Langham. 

At Dallinghoe, Suffolk, aged 80, Eliza- 
beth, wife of John Goulsbury, formerly 
an eminent merchant at Woodbridge, and 
one of the Society of Friends. 

Feb. 4. In Dean-street, Soho, Mr. Har- 
low, portrait and historical painter. He 


had recently returned from Italy. He was 
in the bloom of life, and possessed a genius 
for the Art of Painting, which it is no ex- 
travagant panegyric to say had few equals, 


and 








and still fewer living superiors. Asa por- 
trait painter, he was peculiarly correct, 
and gave the character, as well as the fea- 
tures, with fidelity and spirit. The admi- 
rable arrangement and powerful effect 
with which he represented the scene from 
Henry VIII. in which Mrs. Siddons is the 
heroine, and all the Kemble family are in- 
troduced, is a masterly proof of his taste, 
judgment, and skill, as an_ historical 
painter. He passionately loved his art, 
and was so rapid in improvement, that his 
most powerful competitors might have had 
reason to be alarmed at his progress. His 
portraits of the venerable President of the 
Royal Academy, of Northcote, Fuseli, and 
Other Members of that Institution, are 
also excellent specimens of the skiil and 
fidelity of his pencil. He was not only 
judicious in design, but correct aswell as vi- 
vid in colouring ; and, considering his youth 
and the rapidity of his progress, it may be 
fairly said, that his untimely death is a 
severe loss to the Arts of this country. As 
a copyist also he was entitled to high 
praise. His copy of a picture of Rubens, 
some time since, might be taken for the 
original ; and his copy of Raphael’s fa- 
mous picture of The Transfiguration, which 
he lately painted with astonishing rapi- 
dity, was highly admired at Rome, where 
the original might be compared with it, 
He had collected many valuable remains 
of antiquity in his travels, which we be- 
lieve have not yet reached this country ; 
and his drawing-book of portraits of dis- 
tinguished living characters, must be 
deemed a very interesting and valuable 
work. His manners in private life, though 
peculiar, were agreeable. 

In his 52d year, Mr. Joseph Butter- 
worth, oil-broker, in Abchurch-lane. 

Ellen, the only remaining daughter of 
the late Wm. Walker, esq. of the Manor 
House, Hayes. 

At Bath, Miss %mplo, only daughter of 
the late Mr. G. Emplo, formerly a mer- 
chant in London. 

At Dover, Robert Waugh, esq. formerly 
surgeon of the 43d regiment, and lately to 
the Recruiting District at Chelmsford. 

At Abingdon, aged 75, Mrs. Budworth, 
relict of the late Rev. Philip Budworth, 
rector of High Laver, Essex. 

At Cheetwood, in his 7lst year, James 
Banks Robinson, esq. late of the Royal 
Navy.—He was 50 years in his Majesty’s 
service, and fought in 12 general engage- 
ments, among which were those of the 
Nile and Trafalgar; when he acted as 
Pilot to the Fleet. 

In the Crescent, Bath, Jane, relict of 
Col. Frederick Hamilton, formerly of the 
Ist Royal Scots, 

At Rotterdam, George Crauford, esq. 

At Bieslaw, suddenly, Lieut, Gen. Hu- 
nerbein, Comander-in-Chief ia Silesia. 
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Feb. 5. At Brompton, in his 20th year, 
Joshua Harry, second son of E. S, Cooper, 
esq. M. P. for the county of Sligo. 

In his 7lst year, the Rev. Mark Wilks, 
of Norwich, brother of the Rev. Matthew 
Wilks, of London, between 30 and 40 
years Pastor of a Congregation of Protes- 
tant Dissenters at Norwich. 

At Stonehouse Court, Gloucestershire, 
Louisa, wife of R. S. Davies, esq. and 
third daughter of the late Rev. B. Spry, 
Prebendary of Salisbury, and Vicar of St. 
Mary Redcliffe, Bristol. 

At Zurich, in his 69th year, the learned 
Professor Hollinguer. 

Feb. 6, In Upper Queen’s-buildings, 
Brompton, in his 63d year, Mr. Thomas 
Field, of Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 

At Hackney, in her 58th year, Mrs. 
Wakefield, widow of the late Rev, Gilbert 
Wakefield, 

At Oak Hall, Wanstead, of a paralytic 
stroke, Peter Everett Mestaer, esq. 

At Uxbridge, in a fit of apoplexy, Mr. 
Thos. Hull, one of the Society of Friends. 

At Brompton, Yorkshire (the seat of 
Sir Geo. Cayley, bart.) Sarah, relict of the 
late Rev. G. Walker, F. R. 5. and Presi- 
dent of the Philosophical and Literary So- 
ciety, Manchester. 

After a long affliction, much respected, 
in his 70th year, Mr. R. Woolman, of 
Bures, Suffolk. 

Feb.'1. At Norwich, Wm. Adams, esq. 
of a decline, terminating at the early age 
of 29 years, an existence estimable to an 
extensive acquaintance in the first ranks 
of society, from his superior manners and 
refined conversation, and invaluable to 
his family from the amiable gentleness of 
his disposition, 

In Doughty-street, in his 63d year, Mr. 
Wm. Harrison Whittington, of Broad- 
water, Herts. 

At the College in Shrewsbury. in his 
84th year, T. Pemberton, esqy.—He went 
into the army at the age of 22, and served 
successively as Ensign. Lieutenant, and 
Captain, in the 75th (Crawfurd’s Volun- 
teers), the 23d (or Welsh Fusileers), and 
the 50:h regiment of foot. From the late 
ter he retired about 1779, and settled in 
this his native country, where his cheer- 
ful disposition and convivial mauners 
made his company greatly sought after. 
When going first to join his regiment at 
Gibraltar, in 1758, being aboard the 
Prince George, of 90 guns, Admiral Bro- 
derick, whilst in the Bay of Biscay, the 
ship took fire. When its destruction was 
found inevitable, the barge was ordered to 
be manned, into which the Admiral en- 
tered with about 40 more; but finding it 
would overset, stripped and committed 
himself to the waves, and after toiling an 
hour, was taken up by a merchautman’s 
boat. The loug boat also was got ready, 
into 
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into which Mr. Pemberton, with about 45 
others, ventured ; but she went down, and 
all that were on board perished, except 
Mr. P. and one or two others. Mr. P. 
had the presence of mind to swim wide of 
the throng, and observing the Alderney 
slcop of war between two and three miles 
distaut, he endeavoured to make for that 
ship. When nearly exhausted, he arrived 
close to her; some of the crew threw out 
a noosed rope, which Mr. P. in his hurry 
to get under his arms, or the sailors in 
their haste to draw him up, got round his 
neck, and pulling him up in that situa- 
tion, he was nearly strangled when brought 
on deck, Thus in the short space of about 
an hour, this gentleman escaped being 
burnt, shot, drowned, and strangled. Of 
745 of the ship’s complement (including 
S50 passengers going to Gibraltar), 260 
only were saved.—About ten years ago 
Mr. Pemberton’s eye-sight began to fail 
him, and total blindness ensued. This 
afflicting visitation he bore with true 
Christian fortitude, and maintained his 
equanimity and cheerfulness to the latest 
period of his life. 

Aged 59, Bridget, wife of E. Falkner, 
esq. of Fairfield, Lancashire. 

At Ipswich, in her 78th year, deservedly 
regretted, Sarah, the wife of Emerson 
Cornwell, Esq. 

Feb. 8. At Queen’s Elms, near Bromp- 
ton, in his 51st year, Sydenham Edwards, 
esq. F.L.S—As an accurate and able 
botanical and anima! draughtsman he 
has been surpassed by few. The Flora 
Londinensis, The Botanical Magazine, 
Botanical Ledger, and Rees’s Cyclopedia, 
owe their chief exce!lencies in this way to 
his masterly pencil; constantly copying 
from Nature in ali his works, he has per- 
haps designed a greater number of objects 
than has fallen to the lot bf any one artist 
of his day. 

In York-row, Newingtuu, in her 68th 
year, Mi., Mary Jarvis. 

At Southampton, Charlotte Job, youngest 
daughter of the late Job Bu'iman, esq. of 
Cox Lodge, Northumberland. 

At Charborough Park, Dorsetshire, 
Richaid Erle Drax Grosvenor, esy. M. P, 
for Romney. 

Sir John Roger Palmer, bart. of Baliy- 
shannon (Kildare), Leland, 

Feb. 9. In her 64th year, Anne, wife of 
Wm. Crouch, esq. of Tavistock- place, 
Tavistock-square. 

In Hackuey-road, aged $5, Harnah, 
relict of Mr. H. L. Okey, tate of the Cus- 
tom House. 

Sarah, wife of T, Rober's, esq. of Dept- 
ford-green, Ken'. 

In his 80th year, the Rev, Edward Spen- 
cer, rector of Wingfield, Wiltshire. 

At Park Wall, near Wolsingham, Dur- 
ham, aged 64, Mr. Jacob Redshaw.—For 
many years he hunted the harriers be- 
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longing to Mr. Curry, of Bishop Oak, and 
until that gentleman declined keeping a 
pack about two years ago. Although a 
horse was always at his service, he pre- 
ferred pedestrian exercise, and constantly 
joined in the chace on foot. From his 
local knowledge of the district, and the 
number of stone walls which intersect the 
country, he was frequently able to out- 
Strip the horsemen, and was generally 
to be found first in at the death of the 
hare. 

At Cross Green, Capel, io her 10th year, 
Elizabeth Ann, the eldest daughter of 
John Brook, gent. of Wenham Grove, 
Suffolk. 

Mr. Richard Bateman (formerly Super- 
visor of the Excise at Battle, in Sussex) 
who was that morning found dead in the 
yard of his lodgings in the parish of St. 
Nicholas, Ipswich. On the Saturday even- 
ing previous, this unfortunate man arrived 
at the Golden Lion Tavern, from Battle, 
where he had left a wife and four children, 
and being understood to be in the Excise 
service, and to have come to Ipswich to 
take the duty of the 5th division, he was 
called on by several officers, one of whom 
procured the lodging for him. Mr. Bate- 
man stated that he should not bring his 
family as he did not expect to stay more 
than six months in Ipswich. He acknow- 
ledged that for some trifling offence he 
had been reduced from the situation of a 
Supervisor, to that of a common Officer, 
and that this circumstance pressed heavily 
onhis mind. On the Monday following, 
his behaviour was very incoherent, and in 
the evening he told the persons with whom 
he lodged, that he had had a frightful 
dream about his wife and children, which 
he related with great minuteness and agi- 
tation, and went to bed about half past 
nine. At five the next morning he was 
found lying on his side quite dead, having 
shot himself through the head with a 
double barrelled pistol. On bis person 
were found 32/. in Bank of England notes, 
a sixpence, and ninepence in halfpence ; 
also a banker's receipt for 10004. The 
same day an inquisition was held on the 
body by 5. Jackaman, esq, Corones for the 
Borough of, Ipswich, when all the witnesses 
concurring ia opinion that his conduct be- 
trayed every symptom of a disordered 
mind, the Jury, alter a patient investiga. 
tion, returned a verdict of Lunacy. Ona 
Sunday last his remains, attended by his 
wife, his brother, and a son 18 years of 
age, and several of the most respectable 
excise officers, were interred in the church- 
yard of St. Nicholas. 

Feb.10. Aged 71, Mr. Peter Flayer, of 
Chancery-lane, the ecceutric bookseller. 

In his 78th year, John Everth, esq. of 
Bush-lane. 

In Bolton-street, after two days’ illness, 
Robert Burrowes, esq. 

Thos. 
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Thos. Yarnold, esq. of Thames House, 
Worcester. 

Feb. 11. In Kensi square, in her 
88th year, Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Flower. 

At Croydon, Catherine, relict ot the late 
Rev. Thos, Chamberlayne, rector of Charl- 
ton, Kent.! 

At Kingston Lisle, Berkshire, aged 22, 
Elizabeth, wife of Joho Hughes, esq. 

eb. 12. The wife of Thos, Clarke, 
esq. of George-street, Adelphi. 

In Lower Grosvenor-place, Capt. Fran- 
cis Mouat Keith, of the Royal Artillery. 

Aged 75, Mr. Samuel Skegg, of the Six 
Clerks’ Office, Chancery-lane. 

Aone, wife of Geo. Young, esq. of 
Grote’s-buildings, Blackheath. 

At Mile-end, Miss Freeland, daughter 
of the late John Freeland, esq. of Cobham, 
Surrey. 

At Cuckfield, Henry Bowles, esq. 

At Fairwater House, near Taunton, 
Sarah, widow of the late R. Clarkson, esq. 

Much respected, Mr. Cooper, of Harl- 
ston Hall, near Stowmarket. 

Feb. 13, At Mrs, Forester’s, in Quarry- 
place, in his 22d year, George Cecil For- 
ester, esq. eldest son of G. T. Forester, 
esq. of Eimley Lodge, Worcestershire. 

Feb, 14. la his 79th year, Joho Burr, 
of Rotherithe, boat-builder, one of the So- 
ciety of Friends. 

At Great Malvern, Mrs. Stephenson, 
widow of the late M, Stephenson, esq. 

At Aberdeen, in his 82d year, Professor 
William Gy, of the King’s College of 
that city. 

At Edinburgh, aged 22, John Sackhouse, 
anative of the West "coast of Green- 
land. This Esquimaux has occupied a 
considerable share of the public attention, 
aud his loss will be very generally felt. 
He had already rendered important ser- 
vice to the country in the late expedition 
of discovery, and great expectations were 
naturally formed of the advantage which 
he would render to the expedition about to 
sail for Baffia’s Bay. The Admiralty, with 
greatliberality and judgment, had directed 
the greatest pains to be taken in his farther 
education; and he had been several months 
in Edinburgh with this view, when he was 
seized with a violent inflammation in the 
chest, which carried him off in a few days. 
He was extremely docile, and though ra- 
ther slow in the attainment of knowledge, 
he was industrious, zealous, and cheerful, 
and was always grateful for the kindness 
and attention shown to him. His amiable 
disposition and simple manners had inte- 
rested those who had opportunities of 
knowing him personally, in a way that 
will not soon be forgotten. To the public 
his loss, we fear, is irreparable—to his 
friends it is doubly severe. Just before his 
death, the poor Esquimaux said he kuew 
he was going to die; that his father and 
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mother had died in the same way; and 
that his sister, who was the last of all his 
relations, had just appeared to him and 
called him away.—Edin. Courant, Feb. 19. 

Feb. 15, At Islington-green, in his 89th 
year, Thomas Hodgson, esq. 

At his Lordship’s seat, Hothfield, Kent, 
the Countess of Thanet.— Her Ladyship 
had an attack of paralysis a few days pre- 
vious to her decease, 

At Paris, Prince de Poix, Peer of France, 
Governor of Versailles, aud formerly @ 
Captain in the Noailles Guards, 

Feb. i6. At Ashton Hall, Lancashire, 
in his 80th year, the most noble Archibald 
Duke of Hamilton, Brandon, and Chatel- 
herault.—He is succeeded by his eldest 
son, Alexander Marquis of Douglas and 
Clydesdale, now Duke of Hamilton, &c. 

Feb. 17. In Fleet-street, in his 70th 
year, Mr. William March, father of the 
Company of Cardmakers, and elder Ward 
Beadle of the City of London. 

In Portland-place, Hammersmith, David 
Cooper, esq. of Waterloo-place, mercer 
to his Majesty. 

Iu his 29th year, Charles, second son of 
C. Sewell, esq. of Clarendon-square, So- 
mers’ Town. 

At Brentford, in his 87th year, Mr. 
Thomas Osborne. 

in Berner’s-street, in his 71st year, Sir 
T. Berners Plastow, knt. of Watlington 
Hall, Norfo'k. 

In Belvidere-place, St. George’s-fields, 
Constantine Jennings, esq. 

At Edinburgh, Geo, Ranken, esq. Su- 
perintendant Surgeon of the East India 
Company’s Bengal Establishment. 

Feb. 18. William de Grey, second son of 
the Hon. and Rev. Thomas de Grey, Pre- 
bendary of Winchester Cathedral. 

At Torquay, Louisa Maria, wife of W. 
Baldock, esq. of Malling House, Sussex. 

Feb. 19. At Clifton, in his 75th year, 
Sir Jos. Radcliffe, Bart. of Milne Bridge 
House, near Huddersfield, Yorkshire, 
one of the few remaining examples of old 
Eaglish hospitality.—Having, at the immi- 
nent hazard of his life, and the destruction 
of his property, rendered the most essen- 
tial service to the State, by his prompt 
aod judicious exertions as a Magistrate, 
during a period of local insubordination, 
danger, and alarm, in the year 1812, bis 
Sovereign acknowledged his merit by cre- 
ating him a Baronet, with the singular 
favour of a gratuitous patent. 

In Maddox -street, Hanover- square, aged 
60, Fraacis Winn, esq. 

At Marley, Devonshire, aged 76, Wal- 
ter Paik, esq. He served the office of 
High Sheriff for Devonshire in 1791, and 
represented the borough of Ashburtou ia 
several successive Parliaments. 

Feb, 20, Edward Harvey, esq. of Gilt- 
spur-street, 
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Vol. LXXXVIII. Part I. 

P. 574. The late Viscountess Althorp 
was Esther, only daughter and heiress of 
Richard Acklom, esq. of Wiseton-hall, 
Nottinghamshire, by Elizabeth Bernard, 
youngest sister of Francis Earl of Bandon. 
The Viscountess was born in Sept. 1788, 
and married April 18, 1814, John Charles, 
Viscount Althorp, eldest son of George, 
Earl Spencer, knight of the garter, to 
whom she brought an estate of 10,000/. 
per ann. Her Ladyship died in child- 
birth at the early age of 29. 

Vol. LXXXVIII. Part II. 

P.88. a, The Rev. Joseph Sanderson 
was born at Sebergham Church Town, in 
Cumberland, about 1766, of a very re- 
spectable family, and was educated at the 
grammar-school there under that excel- 
lent classical scholar the Rev. John Stubbs. 
He entered into holy orders in 1787, and 
was several years assistant in the free 
grammar-school of Tunbridge, of which the 
Jearned Dr. Knox was master. He after- 
wards became private tutor in the family 
of Lord Le Despencer, who in 1814, as a 
reward for his services, presented him with 
the living of Tudely ; but, such is the un- 
certainty of human life! he was not des- 
tined long to enjoy it. His death was in 
consequence of apoplexy, the second at- 
tack of which deprived his parishioners 
and the world of an exemplary divine, and 
a worthy member of society. The fatal 
attack was on Sunday June 21, while de- 
livering his text from the pu'pit. He was 
conveyed’ home, and immediately bled, 
but he soon after fell into a deep sleep, 
from which he awoke no more, His only 
surviving brother, Mr. Thomas Sanderson, 


is distinguished by his poetical produc. 
tions, and has long celebrated the pictur- 
esque beauties of his native county (Cum- 
berland) in his writings. 

P. 89. a. The funeral procession to 
Borris house, the splendid mansion of Mr. 
Kavanah, was attended by about 40 gen- 
tlemen’s carriages, and by upwards of 
3000 persons. During the last summer, 
Mr. Kavanah’s expenditure for the relief 
of the poor of his neighbourhood exceeded 
20004. besides which he gave employment 
to upwards of 100 workmen or labourers, 
His noble mansion and extensive estates, 
worth 20,000/. per annum, devolve to his 
brother, Thomas Kavanah, of Ballyragget. 

P. 183. b, The will of Matthew Gregory 
Lewis, esq. has been proved, in which be 
gives to Mrs. H. Johnstone, late of Ce- 
vent Garden Theatre, the sum of 100/. to 
purchase some trinkets, or other ornament, 
to be worn on her neck, in remembrance 
of him: to the Rt. Hon. Lord Holland his 
book of Caricatures: personal property 
within the province of Canterbury sworn 
under 60,0002. 

P, 632. Mention is made in the memoir 
of Sir Samuel Romilly, that ‘‘ by one side, 
his ancestors” (meaning the maternal) 
** consisted of those persecuted men, who, 
in consequence of the revocation of the 
edict of Nantz, were driven from France 
by Louis XIV.” In justice to their me- 
mory and family, we inform our readers, 
that Margaret Garnault was the maiden 
name ofthe mother of our much-lamented 
Statesman and Lawyer. — Paddington 
church-yard should be added, p. 635, line 
41, as the burial-ground which contains 
the family-vault of the Romillys. 
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30 | 44 | 44 40 »27 Irain 
31 | 40 | 44 | 38 » 40 jcloudy 
F.1 | 28 | 42 | 37 , 52 |fair 
2 | 29 | 37] 28 » 55 |xn. showers 
3} 26 | 40} 38 » 94 [cloudy 
4| 37 | 45 | 42) ,60 |cloudy 
5 | 40/47/40] ,56 |rain 
6 | 44} 50] 45 > 48 |fair 
7} 42/| 48 | 37 , 58 [stormy 
8 | 57 | 47} 40] ,83 |cloudy 
9} 45) 50} 50 , 80 Jrain 
10 |} 47 | 49 46 , 89 fair 












































| Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 
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EE os! 2 ine in, pts.} Feb. 18) 
| Feb, ° o ° 

an | 46] 52! 47! , 99 Icaie 
1121471471591 | 56 |rain 

| 13 | 37] 46 | 38] ,70 |showery 
| 14] 34] 42 | 35 130,01 fair 

15 | 35 | 45 | 45 [29,92 |faic 
116/45] 46/ 48] ,49 |rain 

| 17] 50] 54150] ,48 Ifair 

| 18 | 46] 49 | 48] 49 |fair 

/ 19 | 60] 53 | 40 | ,26 |fair 

| 20 | 36 | 47 | 45 » 70 |fair 

| 21 | 47] 47 | 42 |28, 99 |stormy 

| 22 | 59} 46 | 40 |29, 80 |showery 
|} 23 | 40] 44 |] 34] ,30 rain P 
| 24] 32/41 | 29] 156 |snow 
125] 31] 41 »65 [fair 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from January 26, 1818, to February 23, 1819, 


Christened. Buried. 2Qand 5 163] 50and60 164 
Males - 1012 1999 Males 898 1734 5and 10 771] 60and70 145 
Females - 910 Females 836 10 and 20 67] 70and 80 113 

Whereof have died under 2 years old 430 20 and SO 147] 80and90 56 


Between 


30 and 40 175 | 90 and 100 16 
40 and 50 181 





Salt £1. per bushel; 44d. per pound, 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending February 13, 
































INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat! Rye |Barly; Oats ,Beans Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beans 
s. djs. dis. djs. djs. a. s dis. d.s. dis. dis. d. 
Middlesex 81 10/00 0/62 11/37 3 63 2||Essex 74 41445 0162 435 O63 6 
Surrey 19 8154 062 10/35 2/66 0O)}|/Kent 77 4/00 0/61 11'36 8/65 @ 
Hertford 75 0/62 0|65 234 8/62 Oj|Sussex 76 2/00 0/65 938 6/76 oO 
Bedford 19 10/62 067 4/37 8/66 11)|Suffolk 77 5/56 O}62 437 11158 oO 
Huntingdon 75 6/00 0|66 7/34 10)70 1/\Camb. 74 1/00 0/59 1029 0/50 10 
Northampt. 82 0/00 0/69 6/33 5/68 6)|Norfolk 76 8/52 0/60 11/37 3/60 3 
Rutland 82 0100 O|73 O36 0/76 O}\Lincoln 79 6/60 6/68 1/30 2/67 10 
Leicester 86 0/00 0/73 639 O/74 1)|/York 73 11/63 4/63 5/31 5/66 7 
Nottingham 84 4/62 0\72 1036 7/74 8||Durham 76 9/00 0/49 O31 3100 0 
Derby 88 9/00 0/78 4/40 4/70 0/|Northum. 69 1/56 0/49 11/30 948 0 
Stafford 86 10/00 0/80 7/39 O|76 11|\Cumberl. 75 262 0/47 7/28 8loo 0 
Salop 86 0/58 10/77 1/41 8/88 10)|Westmor. 83 6/58 0/56 0/31 9100 oO 
Hereford 80 4/67 265 9/38 4/73 7||Lancaster 79 5/00 0/58 8/31 1163 6 
Worcester 85 i/00 0/72 0/44 O80 5/\Chester 81 1/00 0/81 8/40 O00 oO 
Warwick 82 4/00 0/70 8/40 876 8}| Flint 75 11,00 0/70 10:30 O00 o 
Wilts 75 11100 0158 0139 O74 8 Denbigh 84 700 0/67 7/30 5/00 0 
Berks 83 8/00 0/64 1/39 873 7||Anglesea 75 0}00 0/50 0/26 6l00 o 
Oxford 80 8/00 0/65 O41 10/77 0}|Carnarvon 82 2;00 0|50 6/33 4100 o 
Bucks 77 6100 0/64 5|38 3\67 9/|Merioneth 89 400 0/66 10/30 600 0 
Brecon 86 3/68 9/66 030 000 UO) Cardigan 88 5/00 0/54 0/25 O100 oO 
Montgomery88 9/00 0/75 241 4j00 0||Pembroke 74 8/00 0/57 7/26 1/00 0 
Radnor 82 11/00 O]62 3134 4/00 Oj/Carmarth. §2 200 O51 8/25 9:00 o 
Glamorgan84 4/00 0/55 824 8/00 0 
Gloucester 8} 900 O/71 7136 10/76 O 
Avérage of England and Wales, per quarter.|/Somerset 81 10/00 0/63 7/32 6170 0 
80 559 263 934 4;68 11//Monm. 84 8/00 0/63 7/32 0100 oO 
Devon 75 2100 O57 2/30 4100 0 
Aggregate Average Prices of the Twelve Ma-|'Cornwall 75 4/00 0/53 6/29 Ol@0 oO 
ritime Dictricts of England and Wales.|| Dorset 79 OO O61 11/388 1164 oO 
by which importation is to be regulated)| Hants 77 500 0/59 8/36 266 0 
in Great Britain........c..eereees A SA we77 157 6160 632 8'67 10 





PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, February 22, 60s. to 65s. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, February 13, 38s. Od, 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, February 17, 493. 74d. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, February 22. 


Kent Bags....... seeoree OL Os. to 6. 16s. | Sussex Pockets ....... 6l. 4s. to Tl. Os. 
Sussex Ditto ........... 4/4. 15s. to 64 Os. | Essex Dicto..... eoecees 61. 6s. to Tl. 10s. 
Kent Pockets .......... 6. 10s. to 84 Os. | Farnham Ditto....... 104 10s. to 114. Ils, 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, February 22: 
St. James’s, Hay 6/. 12s. 6d. Straw 3/. 4s. 6d. Clover O/. Os. --- Whitechapel, Hay 7/. 5s. 
Straw 3/. is. Clover 8/. 10s. Od.--Smithfield, Hay 7/. 11s. Straw 21. 19s. 6d. Clover Ti, 9s, 


SMITHFIELD, February 22. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Bee... ...coee seerseseeses 4s. 8d. to 5s. 8d. | Lamb......... woreccccecocepes Os. Od. to Os. Od, 
Mutton........ .ceeseseeees 5s. Od. to 6s. 4d. | Head of Cattle at Market February 22 : 

Veal ..cccccscove ccoceceee 5s. Ud. to 7s. Od Beasts .......s000008 2,491 Calves 120, 
POrk....0..cccereeseres +98 4d. to 6s. 8d. Sheep and Lambs 16,000 Pigs 190, 


COALS, February 22: Newcastle 32s, Od. to 43s. 6d. Sunderland 00s. Od. to 00s. Od. 
TaLLow, per Stone, Sib. St. James’s 4s. 3$d. Clare Market 0s. 0d. Whitechapel 4s. 4d. 
SOAP, Yellow 96s. Mottled 108s, Curd 112s,-CANDLES, 12s, 6d. per Doz. Moulds 14s, 6d. 








interest 15/. premium. — 
1. Half-year.—London Dock, 80/. 


30l. Div. 11. — Gloucester and 
127. ex Div. 31. ditto.—Albion, 45/—Rock, 


. New Bridge-street, London.— 


annum. — Oxford, 6401. reserving Div. — Grand 


Snares and other Prorgrty, in 
149. 19s.—Ditto Debentures, Interest 5/. per cent. 


40/.—Rochdale, 48/.—Kennet and Avon, 23/. 
. per Cent, 
188/. ex Div. 5 


at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 28 


Coventry, 990/. 1gs. Div. 441. per 


Junction, 257/. — Monmouthshire, 
1, — Severn aud Wye Railway, 


13. 


— Huddersfield 
Berkley Canal Optional Loan Notes, bearing 5/ 
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941. per cent.—Breeon and Abergavenny, 
Ditto Shares, 60/.—West India Dock, 


Feb. 1819, (to the 23d), 


10s. 


ex Div. 1/. 10s. ditto. —Globe Assurance, 


— Eagle, 2/, 8s.—Hope, 4/. 4s. — Original 


141. premium. 


—County, 


Gas Light, 71/. ex Div. 


2/. 4s. premium. 
Institution, 46/ 


London 
ds, 1052, 51. 


ditto. — 


211. premium, 
87/.— Temple Bar Bon 


— New ditto, 


2s. Half-year. 
. 4s.— East London Water Works, 


per cent. per annum. 
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EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN FEBRUARY, 1819. 
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Co. Bank-Buildings, London. 
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Printed by J. Nichols and Sov, Red Lion Passage, Fleet Street, London, 





